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PREFACE 

Our  discovery  of  the  McCain  village  site  in  Dubois  County, 
Indiana,  was  about  as  calculated  as  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus.  He  started  out  to  chart  a  new  passage  to  the  East 
Indies  and  we  started  out  on  a  quail  hunt.  One  afternoon  the 
weather  became  too  rainy  and  wet  for  the  hunting  party.  I  took 
this  chance  to  prospect  over  some  high  riverside  fields  where  the 
farmer  boy  said  "flints"  could  be  found.  Results  were  so  promis- 
ing that  I  went  back  on  my  vacation  the  next  summer.  It  was 
then  that  the  discovery  of  fragments  of  bone,  broken  shells,  and 
charcoal  in  a  pile  of  fresh  earth  scratched  out  from  a  ground  hog- 
hole  fixed  our  attention  and  led  to  an  intensive  surface  hunt  in  the 
surrounding  corn  field.  Our  results  were  the  finding  of  forty 
flint  objects,  several  hammerstones,  and  considerable  village 
refuse.  These  verifications  were  all  we  needed  to  undertake  serious 
work  on  the  site.  Commencing  the  next  day — this  was  in  1929 — 
and  continuing  through  1934,  work  was  carried  on  during  five 
periods  of  residence  at  the  site  of  from  a  week  to  ten  days  each. 
During  the  first  year  I  was  assisted  by  Louis  Nordholt,  now  of 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  During  the  later  trips  John  H.  Haney, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  furnished  very  competent  support  on  both  the 
trowel  and  stew  kettle. 

Our  effort  has  proved  that  the  area  was  used  intensively  as  a 
village  or  camp  site  before  its  people  had  any  trade  contact  with 
the  white  man.  While  the  work  is  far  from  complete  or  con- 
clusive, it  does  include  the  trenching  of  about  twelve  hundred 
square  feet  of  the  productive  surface,  the  examination  of  twenty 
burials,  and  the  securing  of  approximately  a  thousand  artifacts. 

As  the  excavation  progressed,  a  number  of  consistently  recur- 
ring characteristics  were  noted  in  the  site.  The  combinations  in 
which  they  were  found  raise  a  problem  of  cultural  classification 
which  may  be  of  general  interest  to  work  in  the  Ohio  and  Wabash 
watersheds.  The  presence  of  "Indian  Knoll"  people  in  neighbor- 
ing Kentucky  and  a  closely  related  early  people  located  by  E.  ^  . 
Guernsey  in  southern  Indiana,  who  have  characteristics  in  com- 
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mon  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  l  )ubois  County  site,'  adds  interest 
to  the  problem  and  makes  a  preliminary  report  on  this  site 
appropriate  at  the  present  tune. 

The  collection  containing  all  the  artifacts  taken  from  the  site 
is  housed  in  the  author's  home  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Collection 
numbers,  which  will  be  an  aid  in  identifying  the  objects  in  the 
collection,  have  been  given  for  a  few  of  the  artifacts  not  illus- 
trated but  whose  location  had  some  significance. 

1  wish  to  acknowledge  the  friendly  interest  and  co-operation 
of  Ernest  and  Ethel  McCain,  on  whose  farm  the  site  is  located. 
The  long  association  of  their  families  with  the  neighborhood 
gave  them  valuable  information  which  they  passed  on  to  us. 
From  them  we  learned  that,  aside  from  surface  finds  of  grooved 
axes  and  small  flint  pieces,  the  only  evidence  of  occupation  dis- 
covered prior  to  our  work  was  a  single  skeleton  uncovered  while 
the  barnyard  fence  was  being  set  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
site. 

I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Gerald  C.  Grout  for  his  careful  work  in 
making  the  accompanying  plates.  The  active  encouragement  of 
Glenn  A.  Black,  held  director  of  archaeology  for  the  Indiana 
Historical  Society,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Society  for 
the  publication  of  this  material  are  also  gratefully  acknowledged. 

RexK.  Miller 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Moore,  Clarence  B.,  Some  Aboriginal  Sites  on  Green  River,  Kentucky.   Certain 
;^inal  Sites  on  Lower  Ohio  River.    Additional  Investigation  on  Mississippi 
River  (Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  2  series,  XVI, 
pt.  3,  Philadelphia,  1916)  pp.  448-80;  Lilly,  Eli,  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  In- 
diana (Indiana  Historical  Society,  Indianapolis,  1937),  pp.  100,  216. 


THE  McCAIN  SITE,  DUBOIS  COUNTY,  INDIANA 

Region  and  Surface 

On  the  East  Fork  of  White  River  in  Boon  Township,  Dubois 
County,  Indiana,  the  ancient  terrace  along  the  south  side  of  the 
river  valley  has  eroded  to  form  a  series  of  small  ridges  and  pro- 
jecting tongues  of  land.  One  of  these  tongues  extends  at  right 
angles  toward  the  valley  from  the  still  continuous  but  irregular 
edge  of  the  terrace  proper  and  is  screened  from  the  valley  by  a 
single  line  of  erosion-produced  ridges.  Here  the  river  has  shifted 
its  channel  to  the  extreme  north  side  of  the  valley,  which  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 

This  tongue  of  land,  the  site  of  our  excavations,  has  an  almost 
level  crest  50  to  75  yards  wide  and  about  150  yards  long.  A 
view  looking  north  along  the  crest  and  toward  its  tip  is  shown 
in  Plate  1 .  The  tip  drops  off  abruptly,  short  of  the  tree  line. 
Through  the  tree  trunks  appears  the  screening  ridge  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  tongue.  Beyond  the  ridge  is  the  river.  The  tip 
of  the  tongue  and  the  east  slope  drop  down  from  the  crest  at  an 
angle  of  30  to  40  degrees  and  with  a  loss  of  about  30  feet  in 
elevation.  Plate  3  shows  these  details ;  the  southern  end  of  the 
slope  not  included  in  Plate  3  is  shown  in  Plate  2.  The  west  slope 
of  the  tongue  is  less  abrupt  than  the  east  and  is  broken  at  two 
points  by  ridges.  Plate  4,  looking  north  from  near  the  west  end 
of  the  fence  shown  in  Figure  1,  shows  the  first  ridge  in  the 
immediate  left  foreground.  Beyond  this  first  ridge  and  to  the 
left  of  the  walnut  tree  grow  high,  uneven  weeds  which  fill  and 
hide  the  west  slope.  Beyond  these  weeds  is  the  second  ridge.  It 
leads  to  the  near-by  spring  which  no  doubt  served  the  villagers. 
To  the  right  of  the  walnut  tree  in  Plate  4,  one  looks  northeast 
crosswise  of  the  middle  and  south  portions  of  the  level  crest. 

A  sketch  of  the  entire  site  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  lettered 
outlines  show  those  parts  of  the  surface  which  have  been  pro- 
ductively worked  j  they  do  not  include  the  barren  test  pits.  Most 
of  the  barren  pits  were  on  or  immediately  beyond  the  two  ridges 
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on  the  west  side.   The  shaded  areas  indicate  slopes,  and  the  dotted 

area  indicates  the  more  level  portions  of  the  crest.    Two  joining 

surface  washes  are  indicated  on  the  north  halt  of  the  east  slope. 

\  similar  wash  evidently  existed  at  the  time  of  occupanq  and  can 

be  traced  near  the  north  end  of  workings  1  I.  Workings  1),  Z,  H, 
and  1  are  in  the  hillside  refuse  dump  area.  The  west  edge  of  H 
and  1  show  evidences  o\  fireplaces,  while  the  most  westwardly 
spur  o\  1  runs  into  the  burial  area.  Workings  X,  "l  ,  E,  I;,  and  (. 
are  in  the  general  habitation  area;  all  contained  burials  and  the 
hulk  o\  the  heavy  stone  implements.  Workings  C,  J,  K,  and  Z-l, 
also  in  the  general  habitation  area,  contained  no  burials. 

Within  three  hundred  yards  southwest  of  the  tongue  a  vein 
of  brownish-yellow,  cherty  limestone  is  exposed  at  several  places 
along  the  side  of  an  eroded  slope.  Although  there  are  no  quarry 
pits  evident,  this  same  material  is  in  evidence  in  worked  and 
unworked  condition  throughout  the  site  and  in  the  immediate 
\  icinitv. 

No  mounds  or  other  earthworks  have  been  found  in  this 
locality . 

Evidence  of  Occupation 

The  evidence  obtained  from  test  pits  and  workings  on  the  site 
indicates  that  occupation  extended  in  varying  degrees  over  all  of 
the  level  surface  of  the  tongue  of  land  with  the  exception  of  the 
tip,  with  the  heaviest  occupation  along  the  east-central  portion. 
In  this  latter  area  are  included  workings  X,  Y,  G,  and  F 
(  Figure   1  )  where  seventeen  of  the  twenty  burials  were  located. 

The  undisturbed  underlying  soil  is  a  tan,  sandy  clay,  in  every 
respect  similar  to  the  soil  forming  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
ridges.  It  is  covered  over  by  black  earth,  heavy  in  humus  con- 
tent, intermixed,  spotted,  lensed,  and  in  some  places  even  roughly 
stratified  by  deposits  of  ashes,  charcoal,  refuse  of  bone,  shell,  red 
burned  sandstone  fragments,  and  artifacts.  In  the  areas  of 
heaviest  occupation  this  covering  reaches  a  depth  of  2^  to  3^2 
feet.  Besides  being  rich  in  organic  matter,  this  black  earth  is  at 
times  heavily  saturated  by  minerals  in  solution.  Evidence  of  this 
appears  in   irregular,  veinlike  incrustations  of  a  grayish-brown 
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Plate    1 
I  iew  from  near  the  bam  looking  north 


Plate   2 
View  along  east  slofe  looking  south 
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color  found  on  the  surface  oi  man)  oi  the  implements  of  stone 
and  bone  found  here. 

Indications  oi  rather  heavy  occupation  existed  also  on  the  east 
slope  north  oi  the  east  central  area,  where  lay  the  pronounced 
refuse  dumps  designated  on  Figure  1  as  1),  Z,  H  and  I.  These 
dumps  followed  the  natural  contour  of  the  ground.  They  were 
often  3j  2  feet  deep,  and  where  they  followed  down  into  an  old 
sidehill  wash,  as  happened  at  the  northern  end  of  workings  H, 
the\  reached  a  depth  oi  over  4 '  _•  feet. 

The  material  composing  the  refuse  dumps  was  not  homogene- 
ous. It  was  composed  of  black  earth  similar  to  that  covering  the 
habitation  sites  on  the  level  crest  except  that  it  was  more  heavily 
lensed  and  irregularly  stratified  in  the  dumps  by  refuse  material. 
Covering  the  subsoil  in  these  refuse  dumps  there  was  usually  a 
layer  composed  principally  of  shells  of  various  fresh-water  mus- 
sels varying  from  two  to  twenty  inches  in  thickness.  In  some 
places  the  shell  deposits  were  so  pure  that  the  material  taken  from 
them  would  compare  favorably  with  the  cracked  oyster  shells  sold 
at  poultry  feed  stores.  The  quantity  of  shells  deposited  in  these 
refuse  dumps  is  incredible  and  indicates  that  mussels  must  have 
served  as  a  principal  item  of  diet  for  the  prehistoric  inhabitants. 
At  the  time  of  occupation  the  river  may  have  flowed  near  this 
side  of  the  valley,  making  the  gathering  of  large  quantities  of 
mussels  an  easy  task. 

Below  this  shell  layer,  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  in  the 
upper  surface  of  the  subsoil,  a  salt  and  pepper  effect  was  caused 
by  small  particles  of  charcoal,  ashes,  and  red  burned  sandstone 
embedded  in  the  tan,  sandy  clay.  No  evidence  of  pits  into  this 
subsoil  was  observed.  Above  the  shell  layer  and  below  the  plow 
line  there  were  usually  two  more  or  less  pronounced  areas  or 
layers  containing  a  much  larger  percentage  of  bone  refuse,  burned 
stone,  ashes,  charcoal,  and  humus.     These  layers  were  irregular 

To  stud\'  the  effect  of  this  mineral  solution  on  bone,  a  deer  skull  secured  from 
the  refuse  dump  area  and  a  human  vertebra  from  the  upper  level  of  the  crest  were 
subjected  to  heat  in  a  coke  furnace  for  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  hours.  During 
almost  the  entire  period  the  bones  showed  a  cherry-red  color.  When  removed, 
it  was  observed  that  they  retained  their  original  shape,  became  a  bluish  white,  and 
gave  a  porcelainlike  ring  when  tapped.  The  bone  structure  had  been  almost 
entirely  replaced  by  minerals  deposited  from  the  solution  in  the  soil  water. 
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in  thickness  and  extent.  They  might  be  better  described  as  spots 
or  lenses  of  more  concentrated  refuse.  Similar  material  appeared 
mixed  in  lesser  amount  in  the  black  soil  between  less  concentrated 
areas. 

Most  of  the  artifacts  found  in  the  refuse  dumps  were  located 
above  the  shell  area,  below  the  plow  line,  and  in  the  area  of  bone, 
burned  stone,  and  ashes.  Of  the  artifacts  found  in  association  with 
shell,  the  majority  were  either  heavy  splinter  or  ulna  awls  made 
from  the  leg  bone  of  a  deer.  Most  of  the  artifacts  in  the  refuse 
dumps  were  made  from  bone  or  flint,  with  heavy  implements  such 
as  grooved  axes  and  hammerstones  occurring  rarely.  To  avoid 
any  misinterpretation  at  this  point,  however,  it  should  be  stressed 
that  regardless  of  the  preponderance  of  any  particular  objects 
found  in  localized  parts  of  the  refuse  dump  or  on  the  crest,  the 
same  classes  of  artifacts  in  the  same  types  or  styles  were  found 
both  on  the  crest  of  the  site  and  in  the  sidehill  refuse  dumps,  and 
at  all  levels  in  both  places.  For  example,  the  following  heavy 
stone  implements  were  secured  in  the  parts  of  the  I  and  H  work- 
ings confined  entirely  to  the  refuse  dump  nonburial  area: 
grooved  axes,  2 ;  hammerstones,  7 ;  large  discoidal,  1 ;  polishing 
stones,  2;  and  roller  pestle,  1. 

No  evidence  of  house  or  tepee  sites  and  no  permanent  fire- 
places or  storage  and  refuse  pits  were  found.  Unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  burning  appeared,  however,  in  many  small  irregular 
areas  in  the  black  dirt  and  in  the  shell  of  that  part  of  the  refuse 
dump  located  nearest  the  margin  of  the  level  crest.  These  were 
accompanied  by  frequent  deposits  of  ashes  and  a  great  abundance 
of  fire-reddened  sandstone  fragments.  These  stones  were  no 
doubt  used  for  heating  liquid  contained  in  vessels  of  bark,  skin, 
or  fiber  material.  There  was  no  apparent  arrangement  of  these 
bits  of  stone  save  at  one  point  where  fragments  averaging  about 
eight  inches  in  size  were  arranged  in  an  S  curve  about  four  feet 
long,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  relation  between  the  position  of 
the  curves  and  the  position  of  a  small  deeply  burned  area  in  the 
shell  layer  directly  below. 

The  presence  of  numerous  temporary  fireplaces,  together  with 
the  general  scattering  of  miscellaneous  artifacts  and  refuse  and  the 
greater  frequency  of  grooved  axes  and  hammerstones,  was  taken 
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to  indicate  the  area  where  dwellings  and  workshops  were  located. 
rhisarea,  which  covered  most  of  the  level  crest  and  upper  margin 
n\  the  east  slope,  included  the  burials.  I  Fnfortunately,  it  was  not 
sible  to  locate  definitely  or  to  determine  the  nature  and  rela- 
tionships o\  the  specialized  features  within  the  genera]  habitation 
area.  It  is  evident  that  the  tepee  sites  and  temporary  fireplaces 
were  changed  quite  often.  As  a  result,  their  margins  have  poor 
vertical  definition  and  are  merged  almost  imperceptibly  with  the 
refuse  matter  o\  the  general  habitation  area,  which  was  spotty 
i^v  lensed,  rather  than  purelj  stratified.  This  led  to  an  irregular 
distribution  in  the  vertical  plane  and  a  consequent  obscuring  of 
the  limits  and  relationships  of  the  different  deposits.  To  pick  out 
the  house  sites  and  relate  them  to  their  accompanying  fireplaces 
by  contrasting  their  appearance  and  texture  with  what  had  been 
the  surrounding  village  surface  would  require  a  vertical  trench 
face  at  least  thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  the  entire  length  of  which 
could  be  pushed  forward  at  one  time.  Such  an  undertaking  was 
hopelessl)  beyond  our  physical  limitations,  which  would  not  per- 
mit the  operation  of  a  trench  wider  than  eight  feet.  Until  such  an 
examination  can  be  undertaken,  it  is  hoped  that  no  further  trench- 
ing will  be  done  in  the  general  habitation  area  or  on  the  upper 
margin  of  the  east  slope. 

Evidence  of  Food  Habits 

The  abundance  of  fresh-water  mussel  shells  which  occurred  in 
several  species  in  the  refuse  dumps  on  this  site  indicates  that  mus- 
sels must  have  been  an  important  food  item  for  its  prehistoric  in- 
habitants. It  was  observed  that  the  twro  valves  of  the  shell  were 
usually  separated,  but  that  there  was  no  breaking  along  the  tips. 
Probably  they  were  opened  after  being  baked  or  placed  in  hot 
water.  No  special  pits  in  which  they  were  prepared  for  eating  have 
been  found  so  far.  In  the  refuse  dump  and  scattered  over  the  site 
in  a  lesser  degree  were  found  snail  shells,  some  large,  some  small. 
Whether  snails  formed  part  of  the  diet  of  these  people  is  con- 
jectural. The  only  vegetable  materials  identified  were  shells  of 
nuts — acorns,  hickory  nuts,  black  wralnuts,  butternuts — generally 
broken  and  charred. 
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Bones  of  numerous  species  of  native  animals,  birds,  fish,  and 
turtles  were  found  in  abundance  in  refuse  dumps  and  frequently 
in  the  general  habitation  area.  That  the  animals  must  have  formed 
a  principal  item  of  diet,  as  well  as  a  source  of  material  for  bone 
implements  and  ornaments,  can  be  logically  inferred.  The  artic- 
ulated skeleton  of  a  fox  squirrel,  and  one  of  a  bird  about  the  size 
and  build  of  a  grouse,  were  found  in  workings  H.  In  all  other 
instances  the  bones  had  been  severed,  and  all  of  the  large  bones- 
skulls,  turtle  shells,  etc. — had  been  broken  open,  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  marrow  inside. 

Robert  Goslin,  associated  with  the  museum  of  the  Ohio  Arch- 
aeological and  Historical  Society  at  Columbus,  has  examined  a 
series  of  representative  bone  material  taken  from  workings  I  in 
the  sidehill  refuse  dump  area.  Among  these,  he  identified  the 
following  animals: 

scalopus  aquaticus  machrinus prairie  mole 

marmota  monax woodchuck 

sciurus  niger  ruhventer fox  squirrel 

sciurus  carolinensis gray  squirrel 

odocoileus  virginianus Virginia  deer 

procyon  lotor  lotor raccoon 

terrapene  Carolina box  turtle 

meleagris  gallopavo turkey 

A  number  of  the  representative  shells  from  workings  I  were 
studied  by  Dr.  Henry  van  der  Schalie,  of  the  Museum  of  Zoology, 
University  of  Michigan.  He  found  among  them  the  following 
specimens: 

freshwater  gastropods: 
pleurocera  canaliculatum 

campeloma  decisum "apple  snail" 

land  shells: 

polygyra  thyroides 
anguispira  solitaria 
freshwater  mussels: 

quadrula  pustulosa   .      .      "warty-back"  or  "pimple-back" 

quadrula  quadrula "maple-leaf" 

ligumia  recta  latissima  .  "black  sand-shell"  or  "Long  John" 
actinonaias  carinata "mucket" 
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B  mes  of  small  birds  ducks,  herons,  cranes — a  variety  01  fish, 
and  the  elk  were  also  found  on  the  site.  Judging  from  the  extent 
of  the  bone  material,  identified  and  unidentified,  and  the  prev- 
alence of  arrow  points  and  fishhooks  on  the  site,  it  seems  safe  to 
conclude  that  these  people  lived  largely  In  hunting  and  fishing. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  absence  of  any  unequivocal 

dence  of  agricultural   pursuits. 

Burials   \\i>  Artifacts 

All  the  burials  examined  on  this  site  presented  certain  simila- 
rities. The  hones  of  the  skulls  were  always  crushed  and  fractured, 
and  the  facial  bones,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  jaw,  had 
largely  deteriorated.  The  large  hones  of  the  legs  and  arms  were 
generally  cracked  at  one  or  more  places,  probably  due  to  soil  pres- 
sure, to  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  to  root  action,  or  to  a 
combination  of  all  three.  The  ribs,  pelvis,  and  other  spongy  bones 
were  usually  entirely  or  largely  decomposed. 

In  describing  the  orientation  of  the  burials  hereafter,  the  com- 
pass direction  given  represents  the  head  or  skull  end  of  the  body 
and  assumes  that  the  trunk  or  backbone  extends  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Thus,  if  orientation  is  described  as  being  east,  the  skele- 
ton was  found  King  in  an  east  and  west  direction  with  the  head 
end  toward  the  east. 

X    AREA 

Burials  1,  2,  and  3  were  found  in  workings  X,  a  test  pit  5  by 
10  feet.  This  particular  area  was  spotted  with  thin  broken  layers 
or  lenses  of  refuse  material  which  became  heavier  along  the  east 
side.  We  include  this  workings  in  the  general  habitation  area  of 
the  site  and  not  in  the  refuse  dumps  which  occur  close  by  to  the 
east  and  below  the  margin  of  the  level  crest.  The  mean  depth  to 
the  underlying  sandy  clay  subsoil  is  4  feet. 

Burial  No.  1 ,  orientation  east,  depth  34  inches,  represented  a  very 
badly  deteriorated  adult  male  skeleton.  Parts  of  the  skull  and 
larger  bones  of  the  arms  were  all  that  retained  any  form.  Judging 
from  the  teeth,  which,  compared  with  the  other  samples  found, 
were  little  worn,  the  individual  had  been  young  at  the  time  of 
death.  The  body  was  flexed  and  had  been  laid  on  the  left  side,  ap- 
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parently,  with  the  head  8  to  1  0  inches  higher  than  the  base  of  the 
vertebral  column.  Near  the  head  and  arms,  and  probably  where 
one  of  the  hands  had  been,  was  a  small  deeply  grooved  ax,  size 
3]/2  by  2T4  inches  (Plate  16,  No.  5  ),  with  a  rather  large  poll.  The 
surface  of  the  bit  was  smooth,  sharp,  and  slightly  adz-shaped,  al- 
though the  surfaces  on  both  sides  at  a  distance  half  way  between 
the  edge  and  groove  were  convex.  The  end  of  the  poll  was  rough. 
The  stone  was  basalt  of  volcanic  origin,  with  a  hard,  finely  grained, 
greenish-gray  surface  marked  with  some  irregular  black  veining. 
Another  ax  was  found  4  or  5  inches  west  of  the  first,  size  4-$i  by 
3 Y\  inches  (Plate  16,  No.  6).  This  ax  was  made  of  fossiliferous 
limestone,  grayish  white  in  color.  The  surface  was  smooth  except 
at  the  end  of  the  poll,  but  it  was  so  soft  that  merely  wiping  the 
hand  across  it  left  a  noticeable  impression.  A  very  small  grooved 
ax  (Collection  No.  234),  2I/4  by  \Y\  inches,  found  on  the  surface 
near  the  bottom  of  the  east  slope,  was  equally  soft.  These  two  axes 
carried  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark  brown  incrustation  on  the 
surface.  Whether  their  condition  was  due  to  heat  or  to  some  other 
cause  cannot  be  stated  ;  ordinarily  the  limestone  of  this  region  re- 
mains very  hard.  One  rough  arrow  point  (Plate  12,  No.  21)  and 
one  rough  scraper  (  Collection  Nos.  412  and  41 3  )  were  found  close 
to  this  burial,  but  not  in  such  a  position  as  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  they  had  been  intentionally  placed  with  it. 

Burial  No.  2,  orientation  west,  depth  30  inches,  the  skeleton  of 
an  aged  female,  was  in  a  better  than  average  state  of  preservation, 
but  a  large  part  of  the  mouth  structure  was  gone  and  the  skull 
was  fractured  and  fragmented.  The  body  was  in  a  flexed  position, 
lying  on  the  right  side,  with  right  hand  under  the  chin,  the  knees 
drawn  up  near  the  chin,  and  the  feet  close  to  the  pelvis.  The  skull, 
restored  from  more  than  one  hundred  fragments  (Plate  5  ),  showed 
small  features.  Three  wisdom  teeth  remained  j  two  of  them  were 
opposed  and  showed  the  grinding  surfaces  worn  down  almost  to 
the  point  where  the  roots  are  attached.  The  pulp  of  the  teeth 
seemed  to  be  protected  by  a  secondary  covering  which  took  the 
place  of  the  enamel  that  had  worn  away.  The  jawbone  had  become 
considerably  modified  since  the  other  teeth  were  lost,  presenting 
a  smooth  surface  where  tooth  cavities  had  been.  This  fact  to- 
gether with  the  appearance  of  the  bones  seemed  to  indicate  an 
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fLATE     5 

Restored  skull  from  Burial  2 
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A 


Plate   6 
Restored  skull  from  Burial  3 
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advanced  age.  Included  with  this  burial  were  two  well -preserved 
hone  needles.  One,  a  heavy,  eyed  needle  about  4  inches  in  length 
i  Plate  8,  No.  5),  was  under  the  chin  and  no  doubt  rested  in  the 
right  hand.  The  Other  (Collection  No.  2>:>  |,  a  slightly  notched 
needle  oi  much  lighter  construction  but  about  the  same  length  as 
the  first,  had  been  deposited  h\    the  teet. 

Burial  No.  3,  orientation  southwest,  depl  h  34  inches,  was  a  well- 
preserved  male  skeleton  with  heavy  bones  and  measurements  indi- 
cating a  height  oi  six  feet.  I'he  body  was  flexed  and  lying  on  the 
right  side  from  the  waist  down,  with  the  knees  drawn  up  as  high 
as  the  sternum.  The  upper  portion  of  the  body  had  been  twisted 
about  until  it  lay  on  its  face.  The  skull,  restored  (Plate  6)  from 
about  150  pieces,  was  marked  by  the  horizontal  width  of  the  eye 
sockets  and  the  extreme  spread  of  the  cheekbones.  (After  spend- 
ing most  of  the  evenings  during  one  winter  working  on  the 
restoration  of  these  two  skeletons,  no  inclination  remained  to  un- 
dertake the  preparation  of  any  more. )  No  objects  were  associated 
with  this  burial,  although  it  was  found  close  to  the  three  burials 
which  were  accompanied  with  artifacts. 

It  might  be  well  to  note  here  that  in  the  X  area  several  feet 
north  of  Burial  3,  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  tepee  refuse  site,  at 
a  depth  of  24  to  M)  inches,  a  split  upper  or  lower  section  of  a  small 
grooved  ax  was  found  (  Collection  No.  270  ).  The  split  had  prob- 
ably occurred  while  the  ax  was  being  used  since  a  large  dent  ap- 
pears in  the  cutting  edge.  A  notched  needle,  a  stubby  broken-eyed 
needle,  and  a  turkey-bone  awl  were  also  found  here. 

G  AREA 

Burial  No.  16,  orientation  west,  depth  40  inches,  was  found 
approximately  8  feet  west  of  Burials  1  and  2.  Its  description  is 
inserted  here  because  it  is  the  only  other  burial  out  of  a  total  of 
twenty  that  was  undoubtedly  accompanied  by  artifacts.  The  local- 
ization of  these  three  burials  may  indicate  some  family  or  clan  con- 
nection. Burial  1 6,  the  skeleton  of  an  adult  male,  was  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.  It  was  placed  directly  on  the  sandy  clay 
stratum,  some  of  which  had  been  mounded  over  part  of  the 
body.  The  figure  lay  on  the  left  side  with  the  knees  drawn  close 
to  the  chin.  Two  relatively  wrell-wTorked  arrow  points  accompanied 
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the  burial.  One  (Plate  12,  No.  16)  was  at  the  head,  the  other 
(Plate  12,  No.  6 )  at  the  foot.  The  second  arrow  point  was  partly 
convex  on  one  side,  indicating  the  original  flake  line.  The  entire 
top  shell  of  a  land  turtle  or  box  turtle  had  been  placed  under  the 
head  as  a  pillow,  and  the  shell  in  turn  rested  directly  on  a  deer 
skull  minus  horns  and  lower  jaw.  Because  there  was  no  refuse 
mixed  with  the  soil  immediately  in  contact  with  this  burial,  and 
because  this  was  the  only  time  a  deer  skull  or  a  turtle  shell  was 
found  intact,  although  broken  parts  of  both  were  common,  the 
conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  turtle  shell  and  deer  skull  were 
intentionally  placed  as  part  of  the  burial  ceremony.  Were  they 
so  placed,  perhaps,  to  indicate  that  the  deceased  was  a  mighty 
hunter,  who,  with  his  arrows,  killed  all  game  from  the  swiftest 
to  the  slowest? 

Four  feet  west  of  the  head  of  Burial  1 6  a  cache  of  stone  imple- 
ments was  discovered.  The  cache  was  not,  however,  in  any  evident 
wav  connected  with  the  burial.  Like  the  burial,  it  rested  on  the 
sandy  clay  substratum  and  was,  in  addition,  completely  covered 
by  a  small  mound  of  the  same  sandy  clay.  This  mound  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  and  over  the  top  by  the  usual  black  loam 
which  carried  the  refuse  and  other  evidence  of  occupation.  The 
cache  consisted  of  two  limonite  hammerstones,  one  limonite  polish- 
ing stone  shaped  like  a  narrow  irregular  sweet  potato,  one  flail  or 
roller  pestle  8  inches  long  made  of  fossiliferous  limestone,  and 
three  specimens — one  pitted  hammerstone,  one  muller,  and  one 
oval  discoidal  hammerstone  with  the  two  flattened  sides  polished 
and  slightly  pitted — all  made  from  hard  volcanic  stone. 

Although  this  cache  represented  the  most  obviously  placed  group 
of  stone  implements,  it  might  be  noted  as  a  trait  that  collections 
of  stones  which  could  be  readily  converted  into  hammerstones, 
etc.,  accompanied  by  finishing  implements  and  even  axes,  were 
found  elsewhere  in  our  excavations.  In  workings  F,  about  4  feet 
south  of  Burials  14  and  15,  and  near  a  large  collection  of  the  red 
burned  sandstone  fragments,  was  a  considerable  pile  of  such  un- 
finished rocks,  accompanied  by  three  hammerstones  and  one 
grooved  limonite  ax  4  by  2^2  inches,  rather  crude  and  thin  (Collec- 
tion No.  299).  At  the  same  workings  about  6  feet  northwest  of 
Burial  1  1,  another  rock  pile  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  26  inches. 
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With  it  was  associated  an  oval  pliscoidal  hammerstone  (Collection 
No.  108  I.  rhis  was  a  relatively  small  rock  pile,  including  only 
about  a  half  do/cn  pieces.  In  refuse  dump  1 1, a  very  finely  worked 
large  discoidal  hammerstone  with  highly  polished  pits  on  both 
sides,  was  found  ai  a  depth  of  JS  inches,  in  connection  with  a  pol- 
ishing  Stone  of  a  sweet  potato  shape  similar  to  the  polishing  stone 
discovered  in  the  cache  4  feet  from  Burial  16.  Another  collection 
of  Stones  or  pebbles  suitable  for  use  as  hammerstones,  was  dis- 
COVered  in  workings  1,  in  the  refuse  dump  area  in  connection  with 
the  S  shaped  arrangement  of  large  burned  sandstone  fragments 
alread)  referred  to.  Closely  beside  the  southernmost  of  the  two 
curves  making  up  the  S  was  a  considerable  pile  of  such  pebbles  ac- 
companied by  a  polishing  stone  of  the  irregular  sweet-potato  shape. 

\s  the  village  site  is  south  of  an  east-west  line  which  marks  the 
most  prominent  margin  of  glaciation,'  the  harder  pebbles  of  vol- 
canic origin  are  not  common.  These  small  rock  piles  must  indicate 
an  economy  practiced  on  the  part  of  the  villagers  in  picking  up 
these  stones  as  they  came  across  them  and  hoarding  them  together 
for  future  need.  The  scarcity'  of  volcanic  rock  may  also  explain 
the  use  of  such  material  as  limonite  and  limestone  for  the  manu- 
facture of  smaller  axes,  choppers,  and  some  of  the  hammerstones. 
Another  material  used  in  hammerstones  and  commonly  found  in 
the  general  refuse  of  the  habitation  area,  is  quartz  in  small  nodules 
of  various  colors.  These  are  rough  and  range  from  the  size  of  a 
plum  to  the  size  of  an  orange.  They  are  not  worked  but  frequently 
show  the  signs  of  battering. 

Burial  No.  17,  orientation  southeast,  depth  40  inches,  was 
another  adult  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  The  body  was  flexed 
and  lying  on  the  back,  knees  drawn  up  on  the  chest,  feet  spread 
apart,  one  to  either  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  elbows  extending 
away  from  the  sides  with  the  hands  above  the  pelvis.  Although  the 
rest  of  the  skeleton  did  not  appear  disarticulated  in  any  respect, 

3".  .  .  beginning  at  New  York  city  .  .  .  the  line  marking  this  southern 
boundary  run-  X.  W.  to  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  thence  S.  W.  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  thence  bending  north  to  the  upper  part  of  Brown  county,  Ind., 
thence  S.  YV.  to  Carbondale,  Ills.,  and  thence  N.  W.  to  the  neighborhood  of 
St.  Loui-."  Wright,  G.  Frederick,  "The  Relation  of  the  Glacial  Period  to 
Archasologv  in  Ohio,"  in  Ohio  Archaeological  a/id  Historical  Publications,  1 
(1898),  175. 
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and  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  surrounding  soil  had  been  dis- 
turbed, the  skull  was  missing  and  could  not  be  found  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Y  AREA 

This  area,  lying  about  25  feet  south  of  the  X  workings,  meas- 
ured 1  8  feet  in  length  and  half  that  in  width.  Here  were  uncovered 
Burials  4,  5,  6,  and  8.  Thin  spotty  streaks  of  refuse  material  are 
mixed  generally  with  the  black  loam  of  the  area.  The  sandy  clay 
substratum  lay  4  J/4  feet  below  the  surface  in  some  places.  In  the 
Y  area  the  earth  surrounding  the  burials  was  free  of  refuse  and  the 
burials  were  found  at  a  depth  very  close  to  the  substratum. 

In  the  refuse  of  this  area  were  found  two  splinter  awls  made  of 
deer  leg  bones  on  which  a  minimum  of  work  had  been  done.  Deer 
bones  were  fairly  common  in  this  area.  Most  interesting  of  the 
objects  found  here  were  eight  grooved  axes,  five  of  them  made 
of  limonite,  and  six  hammerstones,  two  of  which  were  of  the  bell 
or  pestle  type.  These  specimens  were  scattered  over  the  area  on 
roughly  the  same  horizontal  plane,  about  18  to  20  inches  below 
the  surface  but  between  12  and  18  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
burials.  The  axes  were  found  farthest  from  the  burials  and  had 
no  apparent  connection  with  them.  Three  more  axes  were  found 
in  the  adjoining  F  workings  (Collection  Nos.  276,  277,  287). 
They  were  about  2  feet  below  the  surface  and  all  but  one  was  3 
or  4  feet  removed  from  the  burials.  Of  the  axes  found  in  the  Y 
area,  three  showed  an  unusually  high  degree  of  workmanship. 
They  were  of  volcanic  stone  with  deep,  regular,  well-polished 
grooves.  The  amount  of  refuse  scattered  in  the  horizontal  plane 
in  which  the  stone  implements  occurred  seemed  less  than  in  the 
other  workings. 

Burial  No.  4,  depth  40  inches,  was  a  well-preserved  adult  skele- 
ton, body  flexed,  with  knees  drawn  as  high  as  the  upper  chest. 
The  body  was  in  a  sitting  position  slightly  inclined  forward — the 
only  burial  found  in  an  upright  position. 

Burial  No.  5,  orientation  southwest,  depth  42  inches,  a  skeleton 
in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  was  lying  on  its  back,  elbows  away 
from  the  sides,  hands  on  chest  and  knees  drawn  up,  with  the  leg 
bones  of  both  upper  and  lower  legs  approaching  a  vertical  posi- 
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tion.  The  cap  of  the  skull  had  been  broken  away  and  la\  1  1  niches 
awaj   toward  the  southwest.     The  concave  surface  of  the  skull 

section  was  up.  The  breaking  o\  the  skull  no  doubt  occurred 
when  Burial  6  was  placed  close  b\  and  a  little  above  No.  5. 

Burial  A  .  ,  orientation  west,  depth  36  inches,  was  less  well 
preserved.    The  body  was  flexed  and  lay  horizontally  on  the  left 

le.  The  knees  were  drawn  up  to  the  chest,  elbows  close  to  the 
sides,  hands  near  the  knees. 

Burial  No.  \  orientation  south,  depth  36  inches,  was  not  studied 
thoroughly  because  of  the  heavy  rains  which  prevented  any  work 
during  the  last  several  days  of  our  stay  in  August,  1933.  (After 
this  experience,  a  tent  fly  was  always  part  of  our  regular  equip- 
ment and  has  several  times  permitted  us  to  get  the  best  of  such 
weather.  I  It  was  ascertained,  however,  that  the  skull  of  this  burial 
had  in  some  manner  become  moved  from  its  normal  position  and 
rested  forward  on  the  chest. 

E  AREA 

This  area  represents  a  6-  by  4- foot  test  pit,  4^2  feet  deep,  in 
thinly  scattered  refuse. 

Burin/  No.  7,  orientation  east,  depth  44  inches,  lay  in  a  flexed 
position.  Apparently  no  objects  were  intentionally  included  with 
it;  however,  in  the  refuse  of  the  general  habitation  area,  about  2 
feet  from  the  burial,  the  longest  of  the  eyed  needles  discovered  at 
the  site  was  found.  It  was  well  made,  very  slightly  curved,  evi- 
dently  fashioned  from  the  knuckle  end  of  one  of  the  leg  bones  of 
the  deer,  the  curve  resulting  from  the  use  of  part  of  the  knuckle 
in  the  head  of  the  needle  (Plate  8,  No.  4).  This  burial,  as  is 
true  of  the  others  found  in  the  general  habitation  area,  was  placed 
fairly  close  to  the  sandy  clay  line. 

F  AREA 

The  area  extends  from  the  west  side  of  Y  area  at  a  point  ap- 
proximately 30  feet  south  of  the  cache  of  stone  implements  found 
in  the  G  area,  across  the  relatively  level  crest  of  the  village  site 
for  a  distance  of  60  feet.  The  F  area  varies  in  wridth  from  5  to  1  2 
feet,  the  wider  sections  indicating  the  finding  of  materials  along 
the  edge  of  the  5-foot  trench  and  excavation  around  them.    At 
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one  point  in  the  area  the  sandy  clay  subsoil  was  only  32  inches 
from  the  surface,  the  highest  point  it  reached  in  any  of  the  worked 
areas.  As  usual  it  was  covered  with  black  loam  heavy  in  humus 
content  and  containing  spotty  refuse  streaks,  ashes,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  abundance  of  fire-reddened  sandstone  fragments  dis- 
covered. In  the  more  concentrated  refuse,  hammerstones  and  un- 
worked  volcanic  pebbles  were  often  lodged  together,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  In  addition  to  hammerstones,  polishing  stones,  etc., 
the  F  area  yielded  the  three  grooved  axes,  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Y  area,  two  of  which  were  limonite  and  the  other 
of  a  rough-textured  greenish-gray  granite,  approximately  two 
dozen  projectile  points  and  scrapers  of  the  usual  types  made  of 
flint  and  chert,  several  splinter  awls,  and  a  number  of  broken 
points  from  awls  and  pins. 

Burial  No.  9,  orientation  south,  depth  30  inches,  an  adult  skele- 
ton in  only  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  was  located  about  4  feet 
from  the  east  end  of  the  workings.  The  body  was  in  a  flexed 
position,  lying  on  the  left  side,  knees  drawn  well  up  to  the  ster- 
num. The  elbows  were  at  the  sides  with  the  hands  extended  for- 
ward, away  from  the  body.  Above  the  hands  and  at  a  depth  of 
about  20  inches  was  a  grooved  ax,  4  by  3  inches,  made  of  limonite 
(Plate  17,  No.  3).  It  is  unlikely  that  this  implement  was  inten- 
tionally included  with  the  burial,  for  its  position  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  axes  found  in  the  Y  area,  and  no  other  objects  were 
found  with  the  burial. 

Burial  No.  10,  orientation  west,  depth  32  inches,  was  a  poorly 
preserved  skeleton  of  an  adult  located  about  25  feet  west  of 
Burial  9.  The  body  was  on  its  back  in  a  flexed  position.  The  knees 
were  drawn  up  well  toward  the  chin  and  the  arms  were  bent  with 
elbows  out  away  from  the  sides,  and  the  hands  over  the  pelvis. 

Burial  No.  1 1 ,  orientation  a  little  east  of  north,  depth  32  inches, 
lay  about  10  feet  slightly  south  of  west  of  Burial  10.  The  adult 
skeleton  was  only  fairly  well  preserved.  It  lay  on  the  back  with 
knees  drawn  up  to  the  chest,  elbows  extending  away  from  the 
sides,  and  the  hands  resting  over  the  pelvis. 

Burials  Nos.  12  and  13,  mean  depth  38  inches,  orientation,  No. 
12,  south,  No.  13,  slightly  south  of  west.  The  skulls  of  the  two 
burials  were  within   18  inches  of  each  other  and  about   10  feet 
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northwest  of  Burial  l>,  in  a  north  spur  extending  from  the  trench 
proper.  The  skeleton  ^i  \^.  \1  was  Lying  Hexed  on  the  Left  side, 
while  No.  13  was  lying  flexed  on  its  back. 

Burials  Nos.  II  and  /5,  mean  depth  34  inches,  orientation,  No. 
14,  west,  No.  15,  cast.  Both  bodies,  found  about  Id  feet  west  of 
Burial  1  I,  rested  directk  on  the  sandy  clay  subsoil.  They  lay  side 
In  side,  with  the  head  of  one  approximately  opposite  the  feet  of 
the  other.  The  bones  of  both  were  so  badl\  decomposed  that  mere 
chalky  traces  were  all  that  appeared  in  the  soil.  However,  it  could 
be  ascertained  that  both  burials  were  flexed  and  Lying  on  the  back, 
elbows  drawn  to  the  sides  of  the  bod\ . 

Burial  No.  IS,  orientation  south,  depth  30  inches,  was  the  skele- 
ton of  a  young  woman,  perhaps  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The 
Length  of  the  vertebral  column  was  29  inches.  This  burial  is  one 
of  three  worked  in  the  spur  extending  west  from  the  area.  It  was 
clearly  intrusive  in  the  upper  margin  of  the  hillside  refuse  dump. 
\  hole  was  made  into  the  top  of  the  heavy  lower  shell  stratum  to 
receive  the  body.  The  digging  out  of  the  shell  was  very  evident 
in  the  region  back  of  the  skull  where  a  considerable  hollowed  area 
in  the  shell  was  filled  with  black  soil  containing  no  artifact  of  any 
sort.  The  filling  of  the  hole  in  the  shell  stratum  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  remainder  of  the  body  was  mixed,  however,  with 
about  the  same  proportion  of  refuse  as  the  upper  layer  of  the 
dump.  The  refuse  material  above  the  body  and  below  the  plow 
line  was  unbrokenly  connected  with  and  similar  to  that  on  either 
side  of  the  burial  pit,  but  stratification  in  this  area  is  not  so  positive 
and  continuous  as  in  the  lower  shell  level  around  and  below  the 
burial,  and  no  definite  conclusion  as  to  howr  deep  the  refuse  was  at 
the  time  the  burial  was  made  can  be  drawn.  From  the  observa- 
tions the  burial  was  probably  made  when  the  shell  layer  was  only 
thinly  covered  with  other  refuse,  and  the  overlying  20  to  30 
inches  of  black  refuse-filled  dirt  has  accumulated  since  that  time. 

The  skeleton  rested  on  its  back  with  the  feet  placed  flat  on  the 
same  horizontal  plane.  The  legs  were  crossed  and  the  knees  were 
up  with  the  leg  bones  approaching  a  vertical  position.  The  left 
arm  was  extended  with  the  hand  resting  over  the  pelvis  region  and 
between  the  legs.  The  right  arm  was  doubled,  elbow  to  the  side 
and  hand  on  the  chest  near  the  chin. 
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In  the  region  around  the  burial  a  number  of  artifacts  were 
found,  but  none  of  these  seemed  to  have  been  placed  with  it  in- 
tentionally. Among  objects  found  near  the  skeleton,  but  on  a 
slightly  lower  level  were:  a  round  limonite  token  or  charm  south 
of  the  head ;  an  unfinished  bone  awl  or  pin  under  the  head;  two 
light  gray  arrow  points  and  the  top  of  an  ornamental  round  pin 
under  the  shoulder;  a  small  flat  triangular  round-edged  whetstone 
described  later,  under  the  back;  and  a  small  irregular  limonite 
token  or  charm  under  the  left  hip.  At  a  slightly  higher  level, 
above  the  head,  was  found  a  tubular  awl  made  from  the  wing 
bone  of  a  bird.  A  splinter  awl  was  found  north  of  and  above 
the  feet. 

To  support  the  conclusion  that  these  articles  found  so  near  the 
burial  were  not  intentionally  placed  with  it,  a  list  is  given  of 
objects  taken  out  at  a  point  approximately  7  feet  northeast  of  the 
burial  in  the  same  workings  and  in  a  space  equal  in  depth,  length, 
and  width  to  that  occupied  by  the  burial,  but  near  which  no  burial 
was  found:  2  bone  awl  points,  3  stocks  from  which  fishhooks  had 
been  severed,  1  blunt-pointed  splinter  awl,  1  flint  arrow  point,  1 
tubular  awl  made  from  a  bird  bone,  a  needle  including  the  head 
and  an  almost  complete  eye,  1  leaf-shaped  flint  knife,  1  oval  flint 
scraper,  1  red  flint  bunt,  and  1  round  splinter  awl. 

Bid  rials  Nos.  19  and  20,  orientation  north,  depth  30  inches, 
were  both  adult  skeletons  located  about  5  feet  west  of  Burial  1  8 
in  the  same  spur  of  this  workings,  and  may  or  may  not  constitute 
an  original  double  burial.  Both  bodies  were  flexed.  The  same 
general  situation  existed  here  as  in  Burial  1  8 — the  hole  for  the 
burial  having  been  dug  into  the  heavy  shell  refuse  stratum  and 
covered  over  with  refuse-filled  earth.  The  burials  lay  facing  each 
other,  No.  19  lying  on  its  right  side,  No.  20  lying  on  its  left.  The 
jaw  of  No.  19  was  displaced  and  lay  near  the  elbows  of  No.  20 
which  may  indicate  that  the  burials  were  made  at  different  times. 
The  knees  were  drawn  up  slightly  higher  than  the  pelvis.  The 
surrounding  black  earth  contained  a  considerable  amount  of 
refuse.  No  artifacts  were  found  in  it  or  in  the  refuse  area  for 
several  feet  to  the  east  and  for  approximately  3l/2  feet  to  the 
west  of  the  two  burials.  However,  beneath  the  pelvic  region  of 
Burial  20,  at  the  bottom  of  the  heavy  shell  layer,  a  well-made 
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ulna  awl  of  deer  bone  was  found  on  the  sand)  clay  subsoil.  Since 
the  shell  stratum  below  the  burial   was  undisturbed,  it  can  be 

stated  positively  thai  there  was  no  connection  between  the  ulna 
awl  and  the  burial.  Indications  of  another  burial  northwest  of 
N  S.  19  and  20  were  noted  in  the  vertical  wall  of  the  trench 
proper,  but  were  not  investigated. 

SUMMARY 

Examination  of  these  burials  showed  them  to  have  certain 
common  characteristics.  I  hey  were  always  simple  inhumations. 
The  bodies  were  usually  completely  Hexed  or  at  least  had  the 
knees  drawn  up  so  that  the  feet  were  near  the  pelvic  region.  None 
la)  in  an  extended  position.  The  graves  were  probably  dug  with 
considerable  effort,  and  the  bodies  drawn  up  in  a  way  that  would 
require  the  least  amount  of  space.  The  undisturbed  lensing  and 
spotting  in  the  earth  King  above  the  burials  and  below  the  plow 
line,  and  its  close  resemblance  to  the  earth  lying  on  the  same  hori- 
zontal levels  on  either  side  of  the  burials  indicates  that  the  bodies 
were  placed  in  relatively  shallow  holes  and  that  the  burials  pre- 
ceded or  were  contemporaneous  with  the  gradual  deposit  of  the 
debris  which  covers  the  crest  as  well  as  the  refuse  dump.  A  con- 
clusion that  the  deepest  burials  were  possibly  made  earlier  in  point 
of  time,  but  that  they  all  represent  part  of  a  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous occupancy  might  be  upset  by  an  accurate  and  extensive 
examination  of  the  entire  village  site,  in  which  burials  might  be 
related  to  tepee  sites  and  other  specialized  features  and  the  obscure 
vertical  relations  carefully  determined.  However,  the  rinding  of 
grooved  axes  generally  over  the  site  from  a  depth  of  20  inches  to 
and  into  the  plow  line  supports  the  idea  of  continuous,  long-time 
occupancy  and  would  require  explanation  if  other  conclusions 
were  drawn. 

In  none  of  the  burials  was  there  evidence  of  any  covering  to 
protect  the  body  from  contact  with  the  earth.  Generally  no  grave 
goods  were  placed  writh  the  body,  only  three  of  the  twenty  burials 
having  contained  objects  which  appeared  to  have  been  included 
intentionally.  These  objects  were  of  a  utilitarian  nature,  and  had 
been  placed  near  the  head  or  near  a  combined  position  of  head  and 
hand,  or  near  a  combined  position  of  feet  and  pelvis.   No  personal 
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ornaments  of  any  sort  were  found  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
burials,  though  broken  ornamental  hairpins  or  feather  pins  were 
frequently  found  in  the  refuse  dump  along  with  tubular  bone 
beads,  perforated  canine  teeth  of  small  animals,  and  beads  made 
from  sections  of  fossil  crinoid  stems. 

All  of  the  twenty  burials  examined  were  those  of  adults  vary- 
ing in  age  from  maturity  to  extreme  old  age.  In  the  bone  material 
from  the  refuse  dump  area,  in  workings  I,  however,  numerous 
bones  of  babies  and  children  were  identified.  These  had  been 
found  singly  and  without  relation  to  each  other.  Their  state  of 
preservation,  probably  due  to  the  large  amount  of  shell  and  wood 
ashes  present,  was  excellent.  By  studying  the  leg,  arm,  and  hip 
bones  collected,  it  was  determined  that  the  remains  of  at  least  two 
babies  and  two  small  children  had  been  deposited  here,  apparently 
with  a  complete  lack  of  ceremony. 

Description  of  Artifacts 

The  forms  of  artifacts  found  most  generally  over  the  entire 
site  were  notched  or  stemmed  flint  points  and  oval  flint  scrapers. 
These  were  not  generally  made  of  a  high  grade  of  material,  nor 
did  they  show  a  high  order  of  workmanship.  Almost  all  of  the 
scrapers  were  fashioned  from  the  cherty  limestone  found  south- 
west of  the  site,  while  a  poor  grade  of  flint  or  chert  was  used  in 
making  the  projectile  points. 

The  high  percentage  of  these  implements  may  not  prove 
accurate  for  the  site  as  a  whole.  The  majority  of  the  specimens 
were  surface  finds  which  were  picked  up  either  where  they  had 
been  washed  out  on  the  east  slope  or  where  they  had  been  turned 
up  in  the  soil  by  the  plow.  Being  small  in  size  and  not  subject  to 
weathering,  they  had  escaped  the  destruction  that  was  the  lot  of 
such  bone  specimens  as  accompanied  them,  and  were  spared  being- 
picked  up  by  farm  workmen — the  lot  of  the  larger,  heavier,  stone 
implements.  Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that  a 
surface  hunt  over  the  entire  site  was  made  at  least  once  during 
each  of  our  stays.  The  search  by  excavation,  on  the  other  hand, 
during  which  the  bone  pieces,  grooved  axes,  etc.,  were  secured, 
was  limited  during  each  trip  to  not  more  than  several  hundred 
square  feet  of  the  site. 
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I  ■  offset  an)  false  conclusions  as  far  as  possible,  the  trait- 
frequenq  table,  which  appears  on  the  opposite  page,  carries  two 
columns.  The  first  column  lists  the  number  of  specimens  of  each 
type  found  for  the  site  as  a  whole,  while  the  second  column  is 
based  on  the  findings  in  workings  1,  which  is  representative  of  the 
refuse  Jump  areas  and  covers  an  area  of  about  three  hundred 
square  feet.  In  this  connection,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
workings  in  the  refuse  dumps  arc  not  representative  of  the  work- 
ings in  the  general  habitation  and  burial  area.  In  the  general 
habitation  area  (workings  \,  Y,  Z,  F,  and  E),  the  number  of 
bone  artifacts  falls  to  about  20  per  cent,  while  pecked  and  pol- 
ished stone  objects  increase  to  account  for  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  finds.  Chipped  stone  objects  remain  the  most  constant  in 
all  oi  the  workings  and  account  for  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  the  general  habitation  and  burial  area  workings.  While  these 
distinctions  ma\  appear  to  be  or  may  be  proved  to  be  superficial, 
it  is  felt  that  they  are  necessary  to  the  establishment  and  inter- 
pretation of  any  trait-frequency  figures  for  this  site. 

The  frequencies  of  the  other  types  of  artifacts  may  be  seen  on 
the  table.  Over  the  site  generally,  and  principally  in  the  general 
habitation  and  burial  areas,  are  found  all  sizes  of  grooved  stone 
axes  or  hatchets  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  common  celt. 
Hammerstones  and  mullers  are  common.  A  flat,  flaked-stone  im- 
plement, generally  rectangular  in  shape  and  commonly  referred 
to  as  a  chopper,  was  also  found.  Very  few  objects  were  found 
with  the  burials  out  of  the  total  of  twenty  examined. 

Few  beads  were  found,  and  these  in  the  refuse  dumps.  No 
problematical  polished  stone  or  slate  forms  were  secured,  nor 
hoes,  either  shell  or  stone,  nor  tobacco  pipes.  There  was  a  com- 
plete absence  of  pottery,  not  a  single  potsherd  having  been  un- 
covered during  the  entire  excavation  or  on  the  surface  of  the  site. 
On  the  following  pages  are  given  detailed  descriptions  of 
artifacts. 

ANTLER  OBJECTS 

Deer  antlers  were  made  into  several  sorts  of  implements  which 
were  met  with  frequently  on  the  site.  The  elk,  however,  was  rep- 
resented by  a  find  of  only  one  worked  tine.    One  of  the  most 
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Trait-Frequency  Table4 

ENTIRE  I 

COLLECTION  REFUSE  DUMP 

NO.  %  NO.  % 

Antler 

Tine  flakers 6                                        5 

Butt  flakers 4                                         1 

Projectile  points 2                                        2 

Projectile  point  tine  stocks    ...  13                                         5 

Miscellaneous  cut  and  worked  pieces  25                                       14 

Total 50        4.9                      27      11.9 

Bone 

Splinter  awls 73                                      29 

Splinter  awls — identifiable 

fragments 66                                      40 

Tubular  awls 31                                       17 

Tubular  awls — identifiable 

fragments 14                                          5 

Needles,  notched  and  eyed    ...  1 5                                         8 

Una  aw's 11                                           7 

Ornamented  pins 18                                          4 

Fishhooks,  finished  and 

unfinished 9                                          3 

Fishhook  stocks 36                                      18 

Bobbins  or  gorgets 4                                          2 

Knife,  of  large  leg-bone  splinter  .  1                                           1 

Tubular  beads 11                                           4 

Perforated  small  canine  teeth  beads  1                                           1 

Total 290      28.6                    139     61.2 

Stone,  chipped  or  flaked 

Arrow  and  projectile  points, 

standard,  side  notched     ...  148                                        17 
Arrow  and  projectile  points, 

standard,  straight  stemmed  70                                           5 
Arrow  and  projectile  points, 

miscellaneous 37                                          3 

Scrapers,  standard  oval      ....  1 74                                        7 

Scrapers,  miscellaneous     ....  22                                        6 

Bunts 81                                         3 

Drills 30                                       3 

Choppers 4                                        2 

Total 566      55.8                     46     20.3 

Stone,  pecked  and  polished 

Hammerstones 56                                        5 

Mullers 13                                        3 

Grooved  axes  and  hatchets     ...  3 1                                         3 

Tokens  or  charms  of  limonite     .      .  8                                        4 

Total 108      10.6                      15        6.6 

1,014                               227 

No  problematical  pieces  of  worked  bone  or  fragments  of  stone,  flint,  or  chert 
objects  not  identifiable  are  included  in  this  table. 
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common  types  of  antler  objects  was  the  blunt  tipped  flaking  in- 
struments for  working  flint  In  simple  pressure,  made  from  tine 
sections.  These  were  sometimes  as  long  as  5  inches.  Two  speci- 
mens of  these  flakers  were  found  having  two  tines  connected  on 
the  same  fragment  of  antler.  In  the  other  specimens  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  tine  was  broken  away  from  the  remainder  of  the 
antler  before  being  prepared  for  use.  The  sides  of  the  tines  plainly 
show  where  the)  were  cut  or  scraped  into  shape,  then  rubbed  or 
polished.  This  polish  extends  over  the  edges  of  the  tine  tip  to  all 
but  the  extreme  crown.  This  crown  is  scratched  and  worn  from 
being  pressed  against  the  edge  of  the  piece  of  flint.  One  of  these 
flakers  with  two  tines  is  illustrated  in  Plate  7  (No.  1).  A  small 
single  tine  flaker  appears  in  the  same  plate  (No.  2). 

1  leavy  butt  sections  of  deer  antlers  which  had  been  worked  at 
both  ends  were  also  found.  They  were  probably  used  as  flakers  in 
the  percussion  method,  as  distinguished  from  the  pressure  method, 
of  working  flint.  These  butt  flakers  are  about  2  inches  long  and 
have  the  ends  quite  rounded  and  battered  (Plate  7,  No.  5). 

Antler  tines  were  also  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  pro- 
jectile points.  These  were  all  rather  large,  measuring  from  3^2 
to  4  inches  in  length.  They  retained  the  slight  curve  of  the 
original  tine. 

From  the  specimens  of  unwrorked  tines  found,  it  is  evident  that 
the  first  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  these  points  was  the  breaking 
away  of  the  tine  from  the  entire  antler.  The  break  is  such  as 
would  result  from  the  use  of  force  without  any  preliminary  cut- 
ting. Many  of  these  tines  were  found  broken  from  the  antler  and 
evidently  saved  for  future  working  (Plate  7,  No.  4).  After 
breaking  it  off,  the  next  step  was  to  cut  or  scrape  the  tine  into 
shape  with  a  flint  implement.  Following  this  shaping,  the  desired 
length  of  the  point  was  then  taken  oif.  The  separating  was  accom- 
plished by  cutting  around  the  entire  circumference  to  a  depth  of 
about  one-eighth  inch  and  then  snapping  off  the  point  where  it 
had  been  thus  weakened.  Quite  a  number  of  these  severed 
worked-tine  bases  were  found.  Two  are  shown  in  Plate  7  (Nos. 
6  and  8).  After  the  point  had  been  severed,  it  was  hollowed  to 
receive  the  shaft.   A  finished  point  is  shown  as  No.  3  in  Plate  7. 
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Plate   7 
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These  finished  projectile  points  varied  considerably  in  shape,  some 
being  quite  blunt  while  others  were  fairly  sharp. 

Still  another  antler  implement,  of  which  one  specimen  was 
found,  was  apparently  an  awl.  It  was  at  least  S)A  inches  long, 
quite  slender  and  highly  polished  (Plate  7,  No.  10).  Unfortu- 
nately the  point  had  been  broken  off  in  use,  and  the  exact  nature 
oi  the  tool  is  in  doubt. 

Imong  several  problematical  antler  objects  found,  the  most 
interesting  are:  a  broad,  flat  section  with  a  convex  cut  top  edge 
I  Plate  7,  No.  9)  j  a  cut  tine  base  with  an  additional  groove  around 
the  entire  circumference  and  near  the  cut  ( Plate  7,  No.  8  ) ;  and  a 
cut  section  of  worked  tine  (Plate  7,  No.  7). 

BONE  OBJECTS 

\wls  were  the  most  common  of  worked  bone  pieces  found  on 
the  site.  Two  types  of  these  were  predominant,  the  splinter  type 
made  from  slivers  cracked  from  large  bones,  and  the  tubular  type 
made  from  bird  bones.  Deer  leg  bone  usually  served  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  first.  The  original  outlines  of  the  broken  bone  remained 
evident  after  it  had  been  more  or  less  smoothed  up  and  a  point 
ground  or  polished.  Typical  splinter  awls  of  this  sort  are  shown 
in  Plate  8  ( Nos.  8-14).  In  size  they  are  from  3  to  4  inches  in 
length  and  from  Y%  to  Y%  inch  in  width.  Splinter  awls  made  from 
the  fragments  of  bird  bones  are  quite  small  and  may  have  served 
as  pins.  Two  of  these  are  illustrated  in  Plate  8  (Nos.  15  and  16). 
A  specialized  type  of  splinter  awl  having  a  broad,  blunt  point 
instead  of  one  that  is  sharp,  is  illustrated  in  Plate  9  (Nos.  1-5), 
and  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Closely  related  to  the  splinter  awl  so  far  as  the  original  source 
and  form  of  material  is  concerned  is  the  round  or  elliptical  awl  or 
needle.  The  splinter  of  bone,  instead  of  being  merely  smoothed 
and  sharpened  as  in  the  case  of  the  true  splinter  awl,  was  in  this 
instance  carefully  finished  so  that  it  was  round  or  elliptical  in 
cross  section  through  its  entire  length,  and  the  whole  surface  was 
polished.  Most  of  these  needles  are  either  eyed  or  notched.  They 
range  in  length  from  3  to  4  inches  and  all  show  the  result  of 
painstaking  workmanship  on  carefully  selected  pieces  of  dense- 
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textured  bone.  In  those  needles  which  contain  eyes,  the  drilling- 
appears  to  have  been  done  half  from  one  side  and  half  from  the 
other,  with  a  Hint  drill  or  reamer.  This  gives  the  hole  the  appear- 
ance of  being  countersunk  from  each  side  and  Leaves  ir  smallest  in 
the  middle.  Two  of  these  eyed  needles  are  shown  in  Plate  8 
i  Nos.  4  and  5  I.  Notches  were  found  on  some  of  the  needles  or 
awls,  usually  on  each  edge  or  cut  as  a  groove  entirely  around  the 
top.  Nos.  f>  and  7,  Plate  8,  illustrate  this  type.  No  samples  of 
long  rib  needles  have  been  found  on  this  site. 

Breakage  through  use  seems  to  have  been  heaviest  among  the 
eyed  and  notched  awls  or  needles  and  the  ornamented  pins  due  to 
their  length  and  slenderness.  These  pins  will  be  described  in 
detail  later.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  workings  I  alone,  forty 
fragments  were  found  constituting  either  points  or  middle  sections 
from  these  classes  of  bone  implements.  Some  of  these  fragments 
were  matched  together  into  complete  units,  three  of  which  are 
shown  in  Plate  1  1  (  Nos.  11-13).  After  having  been  broken,  they 
were  no  doubt  disposed  of  in  the  refuse  heap  and  the  fragments 
of  the  same  specimen  were  not  found  close  together.  That  No. 
12,  Plate  1 1,  was  not  discarded  when  first  broken  is  evident  from 
the  polish  given  the  broken  top  by  subsequent  use.  After  the 
second  break,  however,  it  was  evidently  too  small  for  convenient 
handling  and  was  discarded. 

Tubular  awls  made  from  bird  leg  and  wing  bones  occur  about 
half  as  frequently  as  splinter  awls,  in  both  sharp  and  blunt  forms. 
The  joint  or  knuckle  end  of  the  bone  is  retained  usually,  to  form 
a  handle  or  top.  Examples  of  these  are  shown  in  Plate  9 
(Nos.  7-13). 

By  far  the  commonest  bone  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tubular 
awls  was  the  leg  bone  of  the  wild  turkey  worked  to  a  short  and 
moderately  sharp  point.  Some  specimens  showred  that  they,  too, 
had  been  used  after  the  points  were  broken  off,  but  it  is  not  known 
for  what  purpose.  Large  wing  bones  and  leg  bones  of  wading 
birds  the  size  of  big  herons  were  likewise  used.  A  large  wing- 
bone  awl  is  shown  as  No.  12,  and  a  large  leg-bone  awl  is  shown  as 
Xo.  13,  Plate  9.  In  these  types  the  points  were  usually  very  short 
and  quite  blunt. 
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Another  type  of  awl  found  on  the  site  is  that  made  from  the 
ulna  o\  the  deer.  Of  the  eight  of  these  secured,  six  were  pointed 
and  two  were  rounded  or  blunt  on  the  end.  The  pointed  forms 
arc  illustrated  in  Plate  8  (  Nos.  2,  3),  while  the  rounded  type  is 
illustrated  in  Plate  ')  (  No.  6  ).  One  of  the  pointed  type  (  Plate  8, 
No.  3)  shows  a  partially  drilled  hole  on  the  side  of  the  joint. 
Another  broken  ulna  shows  a  completed  hole  about  Y%  inch  in 
diameter  drilled  entirely  through  the  joint.  A  very  large  broken 
ulna,  which  by  its  size  indicates  that  it  must  be  that  of  an  elk,  has 
two  holes  drilled  entirely  through  it  (Plate  10,  No.  11).  The 
upper  hole  is  y%  inch  in  diameter,  wrhile  the  lower,  which  has  a 
break  across  it,  is  $  s  inch  in  diameter.  The  smooth  surfaces  of  the 
edges  of  this  piece  indicate  that  perhaps  instead  of  being  part  of 
an  awl,  it  was  worn  as  a  gorget.  A  smaller  ulna,  from  an  animal 
about  the  size  of  a  fox,  was  made  into  a  sharp-pointed  awl  (Plate 
8,  No.  1  ). 

We  have  already  commented  upon  the  splinter  and  ulna  awls 
which  show  a  flat  broad  tip  instead  of  a  point.  The  frequency  of 
their  occurrence,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  are  found  in 
both  the  splinter  as  well  as  the  ulna  awl  types,  wrould  seem  to 
justify  their  classification  as  a  specialized  type  of  bone  implement. 
The  flat  broad  tip  is  either  squared  or  slightly  rounded.  Such  tips 
are  often  from  }>&  to  Yi  inch  in  width.  A  number  of  them  are 
illustrated  in  Plate  9  (Nos.  1-6).  It  will  be  noted  that  they  re- 
semble the  end  of  a  surgeon's  or  taxidermist's  scalpel,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  have  been  used  in  removing  the  skin  of  small 
animals. 

Knives  or  scrapers  were  also  secured  from  this  site,  made  of 
heavy  splinters  from  the  leg  bone  of  the  deer.  These  were  usually 
broad  and  quite  flat.  One  of  them  with  both  edges  worked  down 
to  a  thin,  sharp  surface,  is  shown  in  Plate  10  (No.  12). 

Also  belonging  to  the  awl  or  needle  class  of  bone  implements 
are  several  objects  illustrated  in  Plate  10  (Nos.  13-15).  They  are 
all  eyed  and  have  their  edges  quite  smooth,  but  are  broader  as 
well  as  much  flatter  than  the  eyed  needle.  No.  14  of  this  series 
upon  close  examination,  shows  twro  series  of  step-downs  in  size 
from  the  large  to  the  small  end.  These  are  merely  indicated  by  a 
slight  shoulder  at  opposite  points  on  the  edge.    Because  of  the 
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fact  that  the  eyes  arc  all  broken  out,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  any  particular  wear  had  occurred  around  the  top 
edge  oi  the  drilled  hole.  These  forms  might  have  been  used  as 
bobbins  in  coarse  sewing  or  weaving  or  may  possibly  have  been 
worn  as  pendants. 

Besides  awl  and  needle  forms,  other  bone  objects  were  found 
o\\  the  site.  Beads,  though  rarely  met  with  and  never  found  either 
in  connection  with  the  burials  or  as  part  of  a  complete  necklace, 
were  mostly  made  of  the  tubular  sections  of  bird  bones.  They 
were  all  between  1  '4  and  \)/>  inches  in  length,  but  showed  con- 
siderable variation  in  diameter,  as  well  as  thickness  of  bone  tex- 
ture. Three  of  these  beads  are  illustrated  in  Plate  14  (Nos.  7-9). 
In  their  manufacture  both  ends  were  cut  through  entirely  around 
the  circumference.  This  was  followed  by  a  polishing  of  the  cut 
edges,  as  well  as  the  external  surface. 

Fish  hooks,  because  of  their  small  size  and  because  enough  speci- 
mens were  secured  to  make  a  series  showing  the  various  stages  of 
their  manufacture,  were  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  bone 
implements.  While  not  present  in  any  great  numbers,  their  wide- 
spread use  was  evidenced  by  the  frequent  discovery  of  the  bone 
stocks  from  which  they  had  been  cut.  These  stocks  are  illustrated 
in  Plate  10  (Nos.  8-10).  The  average  stock,  however,  was  much 
shorter  than  Nos.  9  and  10.  The  significance  of  these  small  pieces 
of  flat  bone  with  one  roughly  concave  end  bearing  a  small  sharp 
point  on  one  edge  and  a  small  half-cut  shoulder  on  the  other,  was 
not  at  first  appreciated.  It  was  only  after  studying  several  un- 
finished fishhooks,  in  which  the  point  had  been  formed  and  the 
shank  made  ready  for  cutting,  that  these  bits  of  worked  bone 
were  identified. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  fishhooks  followed  by  this 
people  varies  considerably  from  methods  employed  by  other 
tribes.5   The  material  used  was  either  a  split  section  of  heavy  leg 

5The  types  of  fishhooks  found  at  the  Gartner  site  near  Chill  icothe,  Ohio,  and 
the  various  stages  in  their  manufacture  are  described  by  William  C.  Mills, 
"Explorations  of  the  Gartner  Mound  and  Village  Site,"  in  Ohio  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Publications,  XIII  (1904),  1 1 4-11 .  The  method  employed,  com- 
mon to  the  Fort  Ancient  people,  permitted  the  cutting  of  two  hooks  in  the  same 
operation  from  a  single  blank. 
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bone,  a  split  section  of  tubular  bird  bone,  or  a  bit  or  animal  shoul- 
der blade.  Of  34  specimens  tabulated,  IS  were  of  heavy  animal 
hone,  13  of  split  tubular  bird  bone,  and  3  were  bits  of  animal 
shoulder.  The  first  process  was  to  reduce  the  curve  of  the  marrow 
side  oi  the  bone  as  much  as  possible,  the  piece  taking  on  a  flattened 
appearance.  One  end  was  selected  and  its  outer  edges  were 
smoothed  (  Plate  1  0,  Nos.  1,2).  An  elliptical  cut  was  then  made 
and  was  worked  out  so  as  to  leave  an  elongated  loop  or  U  of  bone 
following  the  edges  of  the  smoothed  end  of  the  blank  (Plate  10, 
No.  3  ).  The  loop  of  bone  remaining  presented  a  roughly  round 
appearance  in  cross  section  at  any  point. 

The  side  of  the  loop  which  was  to  become  the  point  of  the  hook 
was  then  scraped  and  ground  smaller  and  smaller,  until  it  was  cut 
through,  leaving  two  points.  One  was  the  point  for  the  hook 
proper,  while  the  opposing  point  remained  on  the  stock  to  be  dis- 
carded. This  stage  in  manufacture  is  shown  in  Plate  10  (Nos. 
4,  7).  The  final  separation  of  the  fishhook  shank  from  the  stock 
ua^  then  accomplished  by  cutting  the  bone  partially  and  then 
snapping  it  off  at  the  place  desired.  A  discarded  stock  is  shown 
in  Plate  10  (No.  8). 

After  the  fishhook  and  the  stock  had  been  separated,  the  final 
step  consisted  of  cutting  one  or  two  shallow  grooves  about  the 
top  of  the  shank.  Two  of  the  finished  hooks,  both  made  from 
heavy  animal  bone,  are  shown  in  Plate  10  (Nos.  5,  6).  Judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  unfinished  specimens  in  the  fishhook 
series,  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  work  was  completed  before 
the  hook  was  severed  from  the  stock.  This  method  was  used,  per- 
haps, because  of  the  convenience  of  the  stock  as  a  means  of  hold- 
ing the  small  piece  while  it  was  being  worked  on.  A  point  to  be 
noted  in  connection  with  the  discarded  stocks  is  that  they  occur 
most  abundantly  in  very  localized  areas.  Twenty-seven  out  of  the 
thirty-six  secured  were  found  in  the  I  and  K  workings.  The  bulk 
of  the  eighteen  found  in  the  I  workings  were  in  an  area  between 
the  5-  and  1  5-foot  lines  as  measured  from  the  south  end.  Within 
this  limited  area  were  also  secured  a  perfect  completed  hook,  and 
one  unfinished  specimen.  Bone  implements  generally  were  found 
to  be  localized  to  a  lesser  degree  at  two  points  in  the  H  workings, 
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also  in  the  refuse  dump  area.  Such  localized  areas  are  most  con- 
tinuous in  the  downhill  or  east  and  west  direction.  It  may  be  that 
this  indicates  the  location  of  dwelling  sites  at  the  top  of  the  slope 
from  which  refuse,  including  these  pieces  of  bone  implements, 
was  thrown. 

Furthermore,  the  large  numbers  of  fishhook  stocks  found  in 
one  small  area  might  indicate  the  near-by  location  of  the  dwelling 
of  a  native  who  specialized  in  the  manufacture  of  the  hooks,  and, 
also,  the  beginning  of  a  division  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of 
implements.  Making  of  fishhooks  must  have  required  a  great 
amount  of  skill,  due  to  their  small  size,  the  coarse  tools  used  in 
their  manufacture,  and  the  perfection  of  the  finished  product.  In  a 
large  scale  examination  of  the  village  it  might  be  possible  to  fix 
special  habitation  sites  and  study  domestic  industry  through  the 
location  and  tracing  of  these  localizations  of  bone  material. 

Ornamented  pins  of  bone  were  another  feature  of  the  site. 
Although  no  complete  specimens  were  secured,  enough  major 
parts  were  found  to  obtain  a  good  general  idea  of  their  makeup. 
Some  of  the  heads  and  upper  portions  of  these  pins  are  illustrated 
in  Plate  1 1  (Nos.  1-9).  The  heads  vary  in  shape — the  flat  fishtail 
type  predominating.  Some  of  the  heads  have  eyes  drilled  in 
them;  some  of  them  are  ornamented,  while  others  are  plain. 
However,  in  each  instance  where  a  plain  head  has  any  of  the  pin 
proper  attached  to  it,  a  band  of  ornamentation  appears  directly 
below  the  head.  Some  of  these  ornamented  bands  were  found 
separated  from  the  heads  and  two  are  illustrated  (Figure  2,  No. 
6;  Figure  3,  No.  7).  A  complete  pin  is  roughly  illustrated  in 
Plate  1 1  (No.  3  ).  Although  the  broken  ends  do  not  fit  perfectly, 
color,  size,  and  texture  of  finish  of  the  parts  match  very  well.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  these  two  parts,  found  separately,  were 
originally  united  by  a  small  section  now  splintered  away.  The 
assembled  pin  measures  SJ/\  inches. 

Examination  through  a  magnifying  glass  of  the  heads  of  the 
pins  that  are  drilled  gives  some  evidence  that  the  pins  may  have 
been  used  as  pendants.  The  upper  edge  of  the  drilled  hole  is 
slightly  smooth  and  with  a  slightly  wider  bevel  in  several  in- 
stances.   Because  of  the  very  light  weight  of  the  pin,  such  wear 
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Figure  3 

Ornamented  Pin  Design  Motifs 
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would  leave  negligible  marks.  Some  of  the  heads  of  these  pins, 
notabl)  Nos.  J,  3,  and  5,  Plate  1  1,  show  plain  evidence  of  use 
after  being  broken.  Nos.  3  and  5,  both  of  which  are  drilled,  ex- 
hibit a  polish  and  even  grinding  scratches  across  the  broken  surface 
^i  the  pin  proper.  In  No.  2  the  splinterlike  fragment  attached  to 
the  head  has  been  subsequently  polished  into  a  new  smaller  point. 

The  designs  on  the  pins,  with  one  exception,  result  from  the 
simple  arrangement  of  straight  lines  in  conventionalized  patterns. 
The  patterns  are  best  shown  in  the  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  Figures 
2  and  3.  They  range  in  complexity  from  the  simple  use  of  parallel 
lines  shown  in  No.  1,  Figure  3,  through  the  varied  use  of  the  zig- 
zag or  lightning  motif  and  the  crisscross  or  crosshatching  motif ,  to 
the  complex  design  shown  from  the  ornamented  band  illustrated 
as  No.  7,  Figure  3.  This  last  piece  shows  exceptional  workman- 
ship in  the  narrow  square-shouldered  cuts  which  go  entirely 
around  the  circumference  of  the  small  bone.  This  pattern  is  shown 
both  as  it  appears  on  the  bone  and  as  it  appears  on  a  flat  surface 
and  has  been  developed  to  show  the  relation  of  the  details. 

The  only  comparable  designs  on  bone  implements,  which  are 
known,  are  those  illustrated  in  Alanson  Skinner's  Notes  on  Iro- 
quois Archaeology,  pages  130-33  and  Plate  xxv."  These  show  a 
series  of  patterns  formed  by  the  conventionalized  arrangement  of 
straight  lines  almost  identical  with  the  ones  found  on  the  orna- 
mented pins  from  the  present  site.  These  designs  occurred  on 
bone  tools  taken  from  the  Putnam  site  in  Jefferson  County,  New 
York,  a  prehistoric  Onondaga  seat. 

Miscellaneous  pieces  of  bone,  which  have  been  cut,  scraped,  or 
polished,  have  been  found  in  considerable  number.  Some  of  these 
may  represent  the  beginning  of  implements  or  parts  of  imple- 
ments. Others  may  be  an  occasional  or  an  entirely  individual 
form,  the  use  of  which  is  problematical.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  latter  is  a  knuckle  cut  from  the  leg  bone  of  the  deer 
which  forms  a  hollowed  cup  about  two  inches  deep  (Plate 
14,  No.  4). 


'Indian    Notes   and    Monographs,    Museum    of    the    American    Indian,    Heye 
Foundation  (New  York,  1921). 
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•  rONE  OB  I  E(    rS,  CHI  PPED  OR   FLAKED 

\rni\\  and  projectile  points  of  the  pattern  representative  of  this 
site  are  shown  in  Plate  12.  Their  general  geometrical  form  is 
slightly  ovate,  with  a  decided  tendency  to  be  long  and  slender, 
rather  than  broad.  They  bear  simple  side  notches.  In  some  in- 
stances these  notches  extend  up  to  take  in  the  corners,  resulting  in 
a  straight  stem.  The  bases  are  narrowed  more  by  the  general 
ovate  form  than  by  the  notching.  In  some  instances  the  bases  have 
been  flaked  to  form  a  concave  edge,  no  doubt  to  facilitate  hafting. 
The  total  number  of  such  standard-pattern  points  found  is  218; 
of  these  70  are  with  straight  stems.  In  size  68  per  cent  were  under 
2  inches  in  length,  In  per  cent  measured  2  inches,  and  16  per  cent 
were  over  2  inches.  The  points  shown  in  Plate  12  vary  from  \]/^ 
to  3  '  s  inches  in  length.   The  longest  one  found  is  included. 

No  material  predominated  in  the  manufacture  of  these  points. 
Most  of  it  is  of  a  relatively  poor  grade  of  flint  or  chert.  The  gray 
Harrison  Count),  Indiana,  variety  of  flint  used  for  some  repre- 
sents about  the  best  in  quality  of  any  of  the  materials.  Only  seven 
of  all  the  points  found  appear  to  be  of  the  local  cherty  limestone, 
which  was  consistently  used  in  the  manufacture  of  scrapers.  No. 
6,  Plate  1  2,  is  an  arrow  point  manufactured  from  a  finely  textured 
flake  which  has  a  decided  rose  cast.  It  was  found  at  the  foot  of 
Burial  16.  At  the  head  of  the  same  burial  was  a  point  made  of 
light  gray  chert  with  very  poor  fracturing  quality  (Plate  12,  No. 
16  ).    These  were  mentioned  above  in  the  discussion  of  the  burial. 

Thirty-seven  miscellaneous  forms  of  arrow  and  projectile 
points  were  also  found  on  the  site.  Almost  all  of  them  are  of  the 
notched  and  barbed  patterns.  Only  two  of  the  points  found  might 
be  classified  as  of  the  typical  Iroquois  triangle  pattern.  One  of 
these  was  a  surface  rind.  A  representative  group  of  these  mis- 
cellaneous points  is  shown  in  Plate  13  (Nos.  1-10).  A  better  grade 
of  material,  as  well  as  a  more  careful  workmanship,  appears  in 
these  miscellaneous  pattern  points,  in  comparison  to  the  points  of 
the  standard  pattern. 

Scrapers,  made  mostly  from  the  cherty  limestone  found  in  the 
outcropping  located  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  site,  are  the 
next  most  common  of  the  chipped  or  flaked  stone  objects.   Three 
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characteristic  specimens  are  shown  in  Plate  13  (Nos.  23-25).  They 
are  of  core  construction.  The  flaking  is  coarse  as  is  the  texture  of 
the  material.  Ver\  little  time  or  work  was  evidently  spent  in  the 
making  oi  these  scrapers.  About  175  were  secured,  scattered 
throughout  the  site.  In  addition  to  this  type  of  scraper,  some  22 
in  other  forms  were  found,  including  mostly  large  flake  and  tur- 
tleback  types.  Bunts  or  broken  arrow  and  projectile  points,  re- 
worked into  knives  or  scrapers,  were  implements  also  commonly 
used.  A  representative  group  of  these  bunts  is  shown  in  Plate  13 
(  Nos.  1  _  22).    Eighty  one  of  these  implements  were  secured. 

Drills  of  flint  or  chert  totaled  30  (Plate  13,  Nos.  11-16).  No. 
11  is  a  double-pointed  type  made  from  a  flake  and  might  possibly 
have  been  used  as  a  gorge  in  fishing.  Nos.  15  and  16  are  three- 
sided  in  cross  section.  When  the  various  types  of  heads  on  the 
drills  shown  as  Nos.  12  to  14  are  included,  the  range  of  charac- 
teristic drill  forms  is  pretty  well  covered.  Any  further  variation 
represents  merely  a  modification  brought  about  by  the  individual 
workmanship. 

CHOPPERS 

On  the  border  line  between  flaked-stone  and  polished-stone  im- 
plements lies  the  rather  unusual  form  shown  in  Nos.  1  to  3,  Plate 
14;  these  are  referred  to  as  "choppers"  because  of  the  similarity 
which  they  show  to  the  implements  described  and  illustrated  by 
Ritchie  and  Parker,  and  so  named  by  them.7  A  total  of  four  speci- 
mens were  found  on  this  site.  They  show  a  smoothing  after  flak- 
ing, particularly  in  the  specimens  made  of  limonite  (Plate  14, 
Nos.  2,  3).  The  limestone  specimen  (Plate  14,  No.  1)  is  less 
smooth,  although  its  ends  show  a  slight  polish  which  may  have 
resulted  from  use.  Ritchie  says,  in  describing  the  choppers  he 
found:  "invariably  the  edges  exhibit  neither  polish  from  use  in 

'Ritchie,  William  A.,  Kezc  Evidence  Relathig  to  tlie  Archaic  Occupation  of 
New  York  (Researches and  Transactions,  New  York  State  Archeological  Association, 
Lewis  H.  Morgan  Chapter,  Rochester,  1936),  p.  8;  see  also  Ritchie,  William  A., 
The  Lamoka  Lake  Site:  The  Type  Station  of  the  Archaic  A/gonkin  Period  in 
New  York  (  Researches  and  Transactions,  New  York  State  Archeological  Association, 
Lewis  H.  Morgan  Chapter,  Rochester,  1932),  p.  91,  and  Parker,  Arthur  C, 
The  Archeological  History  of  Nezc  York,  pt.  1  (New  York  State  Museum, 
Bulletin,  Nos.  235,  236,  Albany,  1920),  pp.  58,  382. 
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the  earth  [as  a  hoc  |  nor  battering  imposed  by  wood  cutting- 
las  a  celt].  Provisionally  these  have  been  regarded  as  chopping 
tools  for  cutting  up  fish  and  game." 

\  study  of  the  three  shown  in  Plate  14  reveals  a  worn  area 
across  the  Mat  face,  parallel  to  and  near  each  end.  This  is  not  so 
noticeable  on  the  reverse  sides  of  the  specimens.  However,  the 
narrow  sides  ov  edges  show  some  tendency  toward  notching  at  the 
particular  points  where  the  worn  bands  reach  the  edges,  markings 
which  might  indicate  use  or  a  means  of  fastening.  Judging  from 
their  general  appearance  these  implements  would  be  very  useful 
in  skinning  large  animals  and  taking  off  fat  and  flesh  from  skin  in 
the  process  of  curing  them,  as  well  as  in  chopping  fish  and  small 
game.   Such  a  use  would  account  for  the  smoothed  surfaces. 

STONE  OBJECTS,  PECKED  AND  POLISHED 

Fifty-six  hammerstones  and  13  mullers  were  found  on  the  site. 
Representative  specimens  are  shown  in  Plate  15.  Mullers  have 
the  same  general  form  as  hammerstones  but  present  a  smoother, 
more  uniformly  flattened  surface  due  to  their  use.  A  list  of  the 
various  forms  and  numbers  of  each  secured  is  given:  polygonal, 
1  5  j  irregularly  shaped  pebbles  not  generally  pitted,  1  5 ;  irregu- 
larly shaped  pebbles  with  two  opposite  sides  flattened  and  gen- 
erally pitted,  16  j  discoidals  and  ellipticals,  4;  ball  or  nodular,  6; 
bell-shaped  without  flare  at  base  or  specialized  handle,  7;  and 
roller  or  flail  forms,  6.  The  materials  most  commonly  used  were 
limestone,  quartzite,  limonite,  serpentine,  and  quartz. 

Grooved  axes  and  hatchets,  which  occur  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  the  celt,  account  for  about  25  per  cent  of  the  pecked  and  pol- 
ished stone  pieces.  Plate  16  shows  characteristic  forms.  The  larg- 
est grooved  ax,  made  of  gabbro,  is  4  by  7^2  inches  on  its  flat  side 
and  weighs  4  pounds ;  the  smallest  measures  1%  by  2l/\  inches  on 
its  flat  side  and  weighs  4  ounces.  The  grooves  on  the  typical  speci- 
mens are  simple  depressions  going  entirely  around  and  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  length.  A  few  of  the  axes  and  hatchets  show 
one  of  the  narrow  edges  flattened ;  only  two  were  found  with  both 
flattened.  One  of  these  latter,  shown  as  No.  2,  Plate  16,  is  highly 
polished. 
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These  grooved  axes  and  hatchets  vary  greatly  in  degree  of 
finish  and  e\  idence  of  use.  Some  o\  them  have  a  very  high  polish 
extending  from  the  bit  to  the  poll  and  even  including  the  groove. 
\s  a  rule  the  polls  of  these  specimens  are  not  greatly  battered.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  specimens  are  not  finely  finished,  and 
these  generally  show  greater  battering  on  the  poll  and  even,  in 
some  instances,  a  splitting  off  of  sections  of  the  poll,  or  even  a 
splitting  of  the  entire  a\  through  unusually  hard  striking  at  the 
poll  end. 

The  material  used  for  a  large  percentage  of  these  implements 
included  soft  clayey  limestone,  tougher  mountain  limestone,  and 
limonite.  This  is  not  what  one  would  expect  from  the  use  to 
which  they  were  to  be  put,  but  the  ease  with  which  these  materials 
could  be  worked  possibly  explains  their  choice.  The  hardest 
igneous  and  metamorphic  rock  was  used  for  some  of  the  axes  and 
hatchets  and  perhaps  would  have  been  used  altogether  except  for 
its  scarcity.  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  location  of  this  site  is 
south  of  the  southern  border  of  maximum  glaciation,  where  one 
would  expect  a  lack  of  the  hard  pebbles  carried  and  deposited  by 
glaciers  in  the  areas  they  covered.  Other  materials  used  included 
basalt,  gabbro,  granite,  dense  sandstone,  serpentine,  and  syenite. 

The  general  use  of  limonite  for  the  making  of  artifacts  on  this 
site  should  be  noted.  Eight  of  the  thirty-one  axes  and  hatchets 
were  made  from  it.  These  were  all  relatively  small  in  size,  thin, 
and  in  some  instances  show  evidence  of  having  had  their  flat  sides 
used  as  polishing  stones.  Three  are  shown  in  Plate  17  (Nos.  2-4). 
The  limonite  choppers  (Plate  14,  Nos.  2,  3)  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Plate  17  shows  only  limonite  objects.  No.  1  might 
have  been  used  as  a  polishing  stone ;  Nos.  5  and  6  were  evidently 
whetstones,  used  in  the  final  shaping  of  bone  implements ;  and 
Nos.  7-10  may  have  been  tokens,  good-luck  stones,  or  charms. 
These  latter,  only  eight  of  which  wrere  found,  were  small  in  size 
and  polished. 

Most  of  the  limonite  pieces  have  a  very  soft  center  or  core  of 
iron-rich  clay  from  which  the  limonite,  an  iron  oxide,  has  been 
formed.  While  this  material  is  fine-grained,  dense,  and  easily 
takes  a  high  polish,  it  is  also  soft  and  inclined  to  crack  and  ex- 
foliate upon  exposure.   This  cracking  often  exposes  the  soft  center 
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core  and  threatens  a  disintegration  of  sonic  of  the  specimens.  It 
ma)  be  that  had  the  limonite  objects  been  treated  by  a  series  of 
immersions  in  a  dilute  cellulose-acetone  hath  before  they  had  had 
any  considerable  opportunity  to  dry,  this  disintegration  would 
h;i\  e  been  pre\  cntcd. 

Two  miscellaneous  forms  occurring  among  the  stone  objects 
seem  entitled  to  mention.  One,  a  highly  specialized  whetstone 
made  oi  medium  grade  sandstone,  is  illustrated  in  Plate  14  (No. 
Id  ).  It  has  been  shaped  by  or  for  use  into  the  form  of  a  rather 
sharp  pointed  triangle.  That  it  was  much  worked  or  used  is  evi- 
denced by  the  uniform  smoothing  of  the  flat  sides  and  the  edges. 
The  other  (  Plate  14,  No.  5  )  is  a  bead  found  in  the  refuse  dump, 
made  of  a  fossil  crinoid  stem  section.  Its  edges  show  unmistak- 
able signs  of  smoothing,  most  likely  from  wear.  There  is  no  out- 
cropping of  such  fossil,  or  in  fact  any  fossils,  in  the  immediate 
\  icinity  of  the  site. 

Conclusions 

From  the  examination  of  this  Dubois  County  site  it  is  evident 
that  its  inhabitants  were  preagricultural  and  preceramic  in  their 
culture.  Their  artifacts  show  that,  while  they  worked  extensively 
with  flint  and  cherty  limestone,  the  material  they  selected  was  of 
relatively  poor  quality  and  the  results  of  their  labor  did  not  rise 
above  an  ordinary  level.  Flint  and  limestone  artifacts  were  limited 
to  rather  narrow  projectile  points  with  simple  side  notches  or 
straight  stems  and  to  the  crude  oval  scrapers  of  local  cherty 
limestone. 

Their  industry  unquestionably  shows  its  highest  development  in 
the  grooved  stone  axes  and  hatchets  which  they  used  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  celts,  and  in  the  variety  of  well-finished  and  some- 
times ornamented  bone  objects  which  were  everywhere  evident  in 
the  refuse  areas.  No  objects  were  found  made  from  metal,  shell, 
or  mica. 

Evidence  so  far  indicates  that  these  people  did  not  make  use  of 
storage  pits.  Neither  have  any  post  holes  been  found  to  mark 
stockades  or  house  or  tepee  sites. 

The  burials  which  were  found  throughout  the  general  habita- 
tion area  were  all  simple,  flexed  inhumations,  and  were  generally 
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without  any  grave  goods.  All  indications  point  to  a  rather  simple 
disposal  of  the  body  without  a  great  deal  of  preparation  or 
ceremony. 

In  an  effort  to  classify  this  site  according  to  the  culture  pat- 
terns outlined  for  the  Mississippi  Valley,  we  find  in  the  simple 
flexed  burials  and  lack  of  grave  goods  characteristics  that  would 
place  it  under  the  Woodland  pattern.  However,  certain  Wood- 
land traits  which  may  be  considered  truly  determinate  are  lacking, 
and  certain  inconsistent  features  are  present.  These  latter  include 
the  highly  specialized  and  extensive  work  in  hone,  the  absence  of 
all  problematical  polished  stone  forms,  and  the  rather  coarse  work 
in  Hint.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  Mississippi  pattern 
for  a  basis  of  comparison,  there  is  hardly  any  ground  beyond  the 
prevalent  work  in  bone  for  including  these  people  within  that 
.-roup. 

Looking  for  resemblances  elsewhere,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
these  people  may  be  wrestern  kin  of  the  archaic  Algonkin  inhabi- 
tants of  New  York  described  by  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Parker  and  by 
William  A.  Ritchie."  Generally  speaking,  this  early  Algonkin 
group  did  work  extensively  in  bone,  had  characteristic  slender, 
side-notched  projectile  points  very  similar  to  the  pattern  which 
seemed  standard  at  the  Dubois  County  site,  and  were  preceramic 
and  preagricultural.  The  possibility  of  a  connection  between  this 
site  and  the  sites  of  the  Indian  Knoll  people  in  this  state  and  in 
near-by  Kentucky,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Preface.  All  of 
these  groups  of  early  people  unite  in  defying  classification  within 
cultural  patterns  as  they  are  now  recognized,  and  suggest  that 
future  findings  of  similar  early  people  may  force  a  revision  in  the 
present  standard  of  cultural  classification. 


^Ritchie,  Nezc  Evidence  Relating  to  the  Archaic  Occupation  of  New  York  and 
The   Lamoka  Lake  Site;    Parker,   Archeological   History   of  Nezv    York,   pt.    1. 
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PREFACE 

In  1935  Dr.  James  B.  Griffin1  and  I  began  the  study  of  all  the 
available  material  on  the  Hopewellian  culture  phase  in  Michigan. 
My  notes  and  photographs  from  this  study,  with  subsequent  addi- 
tions, were  used  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a  Master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1937.  In  the  summer 
of  the  same  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum  of  Anthro- 
pology of  the  University,  I  joined  Glenn  A.  Black  of  the  Indiana 
Historical  Society  in  a  survey  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  Valley  in 
Michigan  and  Indiana,  and  gathered  additional  material  and 
rechecked  much  of  the  old.  This  paper,  defining  a  new  focus  of 
the  Hopewellian,  is  a  result  of  this  study. 

An  attempt  at  exactness  of  detail  has  been  striven  for  through- 
out. Perhaps  this  has  not  been  warranted  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  data,  most  of  which  were  haphazardly  gathered  by  the 
original  investigators — some  as  long  ago  as  1870 — and  precari- 
ously preserved.  Nevertheless,  the  data  presented  are  all  that 
are  available  until  a  redigging  of  the  sites  is  undertaken,  and  any 
present  knowledge  of  the  Goodall  focus  of  the  Hopewellian  must 
be  based  upon  them.  Further,  it  is  hoped  that  exactness  of  detail 
will  facilitate  comparisons  and  thus  synthesis  on  a  large  scale. 

The  organization  of  the  material  and  the  conclusions  that  have 
been  drawn  are  entirely  my  own.  The  descriptions  and  analyses 
are  presented  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  communicate  them  best 
to  the  reader.  The  analysis  of  trait  elements  and  the  comparison 
of  components  by  percentages  of  traits  in  common  are  merely 
convenient  methods  of  expressing,  and  to  some  extent  checking, 
what  I  believe  to  be  true.  Difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  com- 
parative section  because  the  excavators  had  gathered  their  data 
in  different  ways,  and,  consequently,  the  traits  presented  should 
be  considered  representative  rather  than  diagnostic.  Even  if  the 
conclusions  prove  to  be  unfounded,  this  study  will  still  have  some 
value  as  a  catalogue  of  the  sites  analyzed. 


^r.   Griffin   is  associated  with   the   Museum   of  Anthropology,   University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
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1  am  deepl)  indebted  to  Dr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Black  for  notes, 
photographs,  and  assistance  throughout  the  study.  The  culture 
classification  which  I  used  is  that  proposed  by  W.  C.  McKern,2and 
the  classification  of  celts  and  gorgets  that  outlined  by  Black  and 
Weer.  The  discussion  of  ceramic  techniques  and  the  ceramic 
classification  system  are  to  some  degree  the  result  of  discussion 
with  Griffin.  1  have  classified  the  traits  of  the  various  components 
according  to  description  or  assumed  function,  but  in  all  instances 
the  description  is  considered  primary. 

The  bulk  of  this  report  was  completed  in  June,  1938.  The 
concluding  section,  entitled  "Conjectures,"  was  written  in  1941 
and  in  terms  of  a  much  broader  archaeological  background  than  I 
had  in   [938. 

George  I.  Quimby,  Jr. 

Am  H  \i  "i  ogk  u    Si  k\  i  v  or  Louisiana 
July,  1941 


"The  Midwestern  Taxonomic  Method  a?  an  Aid  to  Archaeological  Culture 
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'Black,  Glenn  A.,  and  Weer,  Paul,  "A  Proposed  Terminology  for  Shape  Classi- 
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I.  HOPEWELLIAN  POTTERY: 
CLASSIFICATION  AND  DISCUSSION 

Pottery  has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  best  single  cri- 
terion to  use  in  the  classification  of  prehistoric  cultures,  because  a 
pottery  vessel  is  a  complex  of  traits  which  seem  to  react  at  random 
to  internal  or  external  cultural  influences  and,  by  nature  of  this 
trait  complexity,  lends  itself  to  elaborate  analytical  treatment. 
Therefore,  in  the  analysis  of  the  ten  Hopewellian  components 
comprising  the  Goodall  focus  particular  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  pottery. 

This  pottery  classification  is  based  upon  a  study  of  twenty-seven 
specimens  and  six  photographs  of  complete  or  reconstructed  ves- 
sels and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  sherds.  In  any  given  cate- 
gory the  pottery  so  classified  will  possess  most  of  the  diagnostic 
traits  listed  for  the  type,  but  not  necessarily  all  of  these  traits. 
The  larger  the  number  of  vessels  in  a  given  category,  the  less 
traits  there  are  which  are  held  in  common  by  these  vessels.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  overlapping  of  traits  from  one  vessel 
to  another  which  indicates  the  degree  of  relationship.  If  the 
reader  does  not  agree  with  the  classification,  he  can  easily  con- 
struct his  own,  since  all  of  the  vessels  and  sherds  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  component  analyses. 

The  pottery  has  been  classified  into  major  types  which  have 
been  designated  as  I,  II,  and  III.  Type  II  is  composed  of  four 
subtypes:  II-A,  II-B,  II-C,  and  II-D.  All  of  these  types  have 
been  illustrated  in  Plates  15-17. 

There  are  1 1  diagnostic  traits  which  characterize  Type  I,  repre- 
sented by  five  vessels  and  two  sherds.  These  are : 
Paste 

( 1 )  limestone  tempering,  rather  abundant,  most  of  which 
has  been  leached  out  of  the  paste,  leaving  angular 
cavities 

(2)  fine  to  medium  texture 
Surface 

(3)  smoothed  to  burnished 

[69] 
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Decorative  techniques,  verj  well  executed 

i  1  )   fine  line  incising 

i  5  )   hemiconica]   punctating,  made   from  the   Left  with  a 
hollow  point 
I   rocked  dentate  stamping 
Decorative  patterns,  very  well  executed 

(7)  rim-  -narrow  upper  rim  band  of  fine-line,  closely 
spaced  crosshatching  confined  to  the  convexly  thick- 
ened upper  rim,  directly  beneath  which  is  a  horizontal 
row  of  closely  spaced,  small,  hemiconical  punctate  im- 
pressions made  from  the  left  with  a  hollow  point 

(  8  )  body  —  curvilinear  zones,  either  empty  or  filled  with 
units  of  closely  spaced  rocked  dentate  stamp  impress- 
ions and  hounded  by  narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised 
lines  (  Most  of  the  pattern  is  confined  to  the  body 
lobes  and  is  generally  alternate  repeating,  that  is,  one 
combination  of  design  elements  is  followed  by  a  dif- 
ferent combination,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  the 
first  combination.) 
Shapes,  more  or  less  uniform,  marked  by  being 

(  9  )   always  quadrilobate 

(10)  rounded  and  flattened 
Walls 

(11)  thin  (about  .4  cm.  thick),  with  convexly  thickened  or 
chambered  upper  rims 

It  will  probably  be  found  when  data  are  available  for  further 
synthesis  that  Type  I  is  a  subtype.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the 
characteristics  presented  here  will  serve  to  differentiate  the  class 
of  which  Type  I  is  representative. 

Type  II  has  been  divided  into  several  subtypes.    The  general 
characteristics  or  traits  which  link  the  subtypes  together,  yet  dif- 
ferentiate them  from  Type  I,  are: 
(  1  )   grit  tempering 
(  2  )    medium  or  medium  to  coarse  texture 

(3)  smoothed  or  roughly  smoothed  surfaces 

(4)  more  variable  jar  shapes 

There  are  three  diagnostic  traits  which  differentiate  Type  II-A 
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from  other  types  and  subtypes.    Seven  vessels  and  one  sherd  of 
this  subtype  are  described.   The  diagnostic  traits  are: 
Decorative  techniques,  poorly  executed 
(  1 )    fine-line  incising 
(2)    punctating 
Decorative  pattern,  poorly  executed 
( 3  )   narrow  rim  band  of  fine-line  incised,  closely  spaced 
crosshatching    directly    above    a    horizontal    row    of 
closely  spaced,  poorly  executed,  hemiconical  punctate 
impressions  made  either  from  the  left  or  the  right, 
not  with  a  hollow  point 
Although  this  subtype  appears  to  be  a  crude  imitation  of  Type  I, 
it  has  much  more  in  common  with  the  other  variants  of  Type  II. 
There  are  six  diagnostic  traits  which  characterize  Type  II-B, 
represented  by  six  vessels  and  about  one  hundred  sherds.  They  are : 
Decorative  technique 
(  1 )    thick-toothed  dentate  stamping   ( In  a   few  instances 
thin-toothed  dentate  stamping  is  used,  and  in  one  in- 
stance cord  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  a  dentate  stamp.) 
Decorative  patterns 

(2)  rim — a  rather  wide  band  of  closely  spaced  or  some- 
what closely  spaced,  vertical  ( straight  or  curvilinear) 
or  right-to-left  slanting,  dentate  stamp  impressions 
(cord  impressions  in  one  instance) 

(3)  body — angular  or  curvilinear  zones,  either  empty  or 
filled  with  units  of  closely  spaced  dentate  stamp  im- 
pressions and  bounded  by  narrow  or  broad,  shallow, 
rounded  incised  lines  ( In  one  instance  cord  impressions 
were  used  instead  of  stamp. ) 

Shapes,  variable  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  upper  shoulder 
constriction  and  bottoms,  marked  by 

(4)  generally  straight  rims 
(  5  )   generally  flat  lips 

Walls 
(6)   thick,  averaging  about  1  cm. 
Type  II-C,  of  which  there  are  eight  vessels  and  ten  sherds,  has 
five  diagnostic  traits.    They  are: 
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1  )ecorati\  e  techniques 
\  1  )   rocker  incising 

i  2  i   narrow  line  incising  on  the  rim 
Decoratn  e  patterns 
i  I  i   rim     a  rather  narrow  upper  rim  band  of  closely  spaced 
rocker  incised   lines  or  of  narrow,  shallow,  rounded, 
horizontal,  closely  to  somewhat  closely  spaced  incised 

lines 

(  4  )   bod)   —curvilinear  /ones,  hounded  by  narrow,  shallow, 
rounded  incised  lines  and  either  empty  or  filled  with 
units  of   closely  spaced  rocker  incising  or,  in  one  in- 
stance, with  lunar  punctate  impressions'  (In  other  in- 
stances the  body  decoration  consists  of  bands  of  paral- 
lel straight  lines.  ) 
(  5  )   bottoms  generally  decorated 
Only  three  traits  are  diagnostic  of  Type  II-D,  and  only  two 
vessels,  both   from  the   Brooks  component,  represent  this  class. 
( )ne  of  these  is  shown  in  Plate  1 6,  No.  6.  The  diagnostic  traits  are: 
Decorative  technique 

(  1  )   cord-wrapped  stick  impressing  or  plain  stick  impressing 
Decorative  patterns 
(  2  )   a  very  narrow  band  of  short  vertical  impressions  along 

the  outer  edge  of  the  lip 
(  3  )    rather  short,  horizontal,  intermittent,  sparse  impres- 
sions around  the  rim 
There  are  fifteen  traits  wrhich  overlap  or  link  Types  I  and  II. 
These  traits  are: 
Paste 

( 1 )  granular  tempering  materials,  either  grit  or  limestone 
Surfaces 

(2)  roughly  smoothed  to  burnished 
Decorative  techniques 

(3)  incising,  punctating,  stamping,  impressing 


Generally  the  pattern  on  Type  II-C  jars  is  repeating  instead  of  alternately 
repeating.  This  is  not  a  good  diagnostic  trait  in  as  much  as  it  occurs  on  three  sub- 
type; of  Type  II  and  on  Type  I,  but,  because  of  its  general  occurrence  on  this  type, 
it  is  mentioned  here. 
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Decorative  patterns 

(4)   bands  or  horizontal  rows  on  rim 

(  5  )  angular  or  curvilinear  zones,  either  empty  or  filled 
with  some  decorative  unit  and  bounded  by  incised  lines 
Shape 

(6)  jar  shapes 

(7)  lips  rounded,  narrowed  and  rounded,  rounded  and  flat- 
tened, or  flattened 

(  8 )   rims  straight,  straight  to  slightly  flaring,  and  flaring 
(9)   upper  shoulders  somewhat  constricted,  slightly  con- 
stricted, and  very  slightly  constricted 

(10)  shoulders  rounded 

(11)  shoulder  diameters  slightly  greater  than  mouth  diam- 
eters 

(12)  relatively  broad  orifices 

(13)  short  bodies,  the  distance  from  base  to  shoulder  being 
about  the  same  as  the  shoulder  diameter 

(14)  often  quadrilobate 

(15)  bottoms  rounded,  rounded  and  flattened,  semiconoidal, 
and  conoidal 

Type  III,  represented  by  four  vessels  and  five  sherds,  has  but 
two  diagnostic  traits: 

(  1 )   surfaces  malleated  with  a  cord-wrapped  paddle 

(2)  decoration,  if  any,  confined  to  the  rim 
With  the  possible  exception  of  one  vessel  from  the  Sumnerville 
component,  the  Type  III  jars  could  typologically  belong  to  the 
Lake  Michigan  phase  of  the  Woodland  culture  pattern.  There 
are  too  few  vessels  of  this  type  among  the  ten  components  studied 
to  make  any  attempt  to  classify  them  specifically,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable variation  even  among  these  few.  They  are  significant, 
however,  as  they  serve  as  an  indication  of  a  probable  cultural 
affinity  between  these  components  and  the  Woodland  pattern. 

There  are  four  link  traits  held  in  common  by  Types  II  and  III. 
These  are: 

(  1  )   grit  tempering 

(2)  medium  to  coarse  texture 

(3)  jar  shapes 
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(  4  )   medium  to  thick  walls 
Only  three  traits  link  Types  I  and  111  together.    These  are: 
(  I  )  granular  tempering 

(  1  i   jar  shapes 

(  3  i  constricted  upper  shoulder  areas 
Three  ceramic  types  are  thus  seen  to  be  represented  among  the 
ten  Hopewellian  components  in  Michigan  and  Indiana.  These 
types  are  distinct,  and  one  of  them  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
related  subtypes.  Types  1  and  II  seem  to  be  distinctively  Hope- 
wellian, while  Type  III,  although  Hopewellian  in  this  particular 
study,  suggest  a  Woodlandoid  relationship. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  decorative  techniques  employed  upon 
the  pottery  discussed  in  this  paper  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
terminology  used."  The  dentate  stamp,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a 
toothed  stamp,  although  the  teeth  need  not  be  long.  A  series  of 
these  impressions  can  be  made  by  a  river  mussel  shell  which  has 
had  narrow,  rather  closely  spaced,  transverse  incisions  made  upon 
the  rounded  edge.  The  curved  extremities  of  the  edge  of  such  a 
shell  implement  would  account  for  the  curvate  forms  of  the 
dentate  stamp.  By  rocking  this  implement  to  and  fro  and  at  the 
same  time  applying  pressure  at  right  angles  to  the  rocking  direc- 
tion, the  rocked  dentate  stamp  impressions  may  be  produced. 
Although  any  number  of  implements  other  than  shell  could  have 
been  used,  the  mechanics  of  dentate  stamping  and  rocked  dentate 
stamping  are  probably  as  described.  Dentate  stamping  and  rocked 
dentate  stamping  have  been  called  rouletting  or  notched  roulett- 
ing, and  rocker  rouletting. 

By  using  the  sharp  edge  of  a  small  river  mussel  shell,  the  tech- 
nique of  rocker  incising  may  be  produced.  The  mechanics  are 
identical  to  rocked  dentate  stamping.  Although  both  are  made 
more  easily  if  the  shell  edge  is  curved,  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. In  rocker  incising,  the  sharp  edge  of  the  shell  cuts  into  the 
clay  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  of  plain  narrow  or  fine  incis- 
ing, and  is  therefore  arbitrarily  classed  as  incising  rather  than 
stamping.    By  close  observation  this  technique  can  be  differen- 


"The  terminology  used  was  either  suggested  by  or  approved  by  Dr.  James  B. 
Griffin. 
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tiated  from  plain  rocker  stamping,  and  the  distinction  is  a  useful 
one.  Again,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  shells  were  used  in  mak- 
ing this  decoration,  but  the  mechanics  of  the  technique  are  prob- 
ably as  indicated. 

The  hemiconical  punctate  impressions  may  be  made  with  a  flat- 
tened, solid  or  hollow  tubular  implement  with  a  small  diameter. 
A  small  stick  or  reed,  or  the  dried  stem  of  a  plant  makes  a  good 
implement  for  the  execution  of  this  technique.  The  too],  held  at 
an  acute  angle  to  the  surface,  is  pressed  into  the  clay,  thereby  pro- 
ducing the  half-cone  impression.  If  a  hollow  tool  is  used,  there 
remains  at  the  deep  end  of  the  impression  a  minute  bump  outlined 
by  a  small  circular  impression.  Otherwise  the  deep  end  is  more 
or  less  flat. 

All  the  incising  on  the  vessels  described  in  this  paper  was  done 
with  a  rounded  point.  Incising  and  other  kinds  of  punctating  have 
been  considered  self-explanatory.  However,  for  the  reader  who 
might  wish  to  make  detailed  comparisons  or  contrasts  among  the 
vessels  described,  the  following  information  might  be  helpful. 
Fine-line  incising  describes  a  line  which  is  about  1  or  1.5  mm. 
wide,  and  a  broad  incised  line  is  about  3  mm.  or  more  wide. 

The  term  "narrow"  applied  to  rim  bands  implies  a  width  of 
about  1  cm.  The  term  "rather  narrow"  implies  a  slightly  wider 
band,  and  the  term  "wide"  usually  means  that  the  band  is  as  wide 
as  the  rim  is  high. 


II.    II  [E  I IOOD  \I.L  FOCUS 

Brooks  Com  PONENT 

|  Plates  1,  2,  15,  and  16) 

In  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  21, 
Brooks  [ownship,  Newaygo  County,  Michigan,  on  the  glacial 
outwash  above  the  Muskegon  River,  there  is  a  group  of  fourteen 
circular  mounds.  Tarts  of  these  have  been  dug  into  by  amateur 
archaeologists.  Two  of  them  were  explored  for  the  Museum  of 
Anthropology,  I  diversity  of  Michigan,  by  Dr.  Wilbert  B.  Hins- 
dale in  192S.'  The  larger  of  the  two  was  thirty  feet  in  diameter 
and  stood  about  six  feet  high.  In  a  central  oblong  pit  three  feet 
above  the  base  lex  el  and  four  feet  from  the  top  was  the  flexed 
skeleton  of  an  adult  male.  Associated  with  the  skeleton  were  a 
number  of  beads  made  from  the  columella  of  salt-water  shells, 
red  ochre  on  the  bones  and  in  lumps,  the  carapace  of  a  small 
turtle,  and  a  Type  III  pot.  In  a  previously  disturbed  portion  of 
this  mound  were  discovered  a  deformed  skull  and  a  steatite, 
curved-base  monitor  pipe  with  a  short,  thick,  spool-shaped  bowl. 
The  base  is  lunate  in  cross  section  (Plate  2). 

The  second  mound  excavated  was  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter 
and  slightly  over  two  feet  high.  In  a  centrally  located  subfloor 
rectilinear  pit  was  a  bundle  burial  composed  of  three  skulls  and 
the  leg  bones  of  five  individuals.  Associated  with  this  bundle 
burial  were  two  Type  II-A  pottery  vessels. 
Analysis: 
structures 

circular  mounds 

central  subfloor  rectilinear  burial  pits 
position 

on  glacial  outwash  above  the  river 
burials 

single 

compound 

'Hinsdale,  Wilbert  B.,  "Reports  of  Archaeological  Field  Work  in  the  Summer 
of  192  i  Michigan  Academy  of  Science  Arts  and  Letters,  Papers,  XII  (1929), 

127-35.    Other  notes  on  this  component  are  in  the  Museum  of  Anthropology, 
University  of  Michigan. 
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Plate  1 
Artifacts  from  Brooks  Component 

1,  Busycon  ferversum  shell  container;   2,  3,  slate  gorgets;  4,   5,  copper  celts; 
6,  socketed  antler  point;  7,  flake  knife. 


Plate  2 
Pipe  from  Brooks  Component 
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flexed  skeleton 
bundle 
implements 

copper     2  small  celts,  ovate  oblong  with  ends  excurvate 

stone      3    ovate,   somewhat   broad    flint    projectile    points 
with  convex  bases,  corner  notches,  and  either  barbed 
or   horizontal   shoulders;    6   small    flint-flake   knives; 
1  very  large  ovate-oblong  polished  celt 
hone      1  small  antler  tip  projectile  point  with  hollow  base 
shell    -1  Busycon  'perversum  container  (:  ) 
ornaments 

stone — 1  polished  elliptical  gorgets,  monotruncate,  with 

single  perforations  countersunk  from  both  sides 
shell — marine  shell  core  beads 
fabric  and  cordage 

twine — impression  preserved  by  copper  salts 
miscellaneous 

red  ochre  in  lumps  and  on  bones 
1  turtle  carapace,  found  in  a  pottery  vessel 
pottery,  whole  vessels 
Type  1 1 -A}  No.  1  (Plate  15,  No.  5)."'  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  a  surface  hardness  of  2.5,  and  is  grayish  tan  in  color. 
The  surface  has  been  smoothed.  The  decorative  techniques,  rather 
poorly  executed,  are  fine-line  incising,  narrow-line  incising,  and 
hemiconical  punctating. 

Upon  the  convexly  thickened  upper  rim  is  a  narrow  band  of 
tine-line  incised,  closely  spaced  crosshatching.  Directly  beneath 
this  is  a  horizontal  row  of  hemiconical  punctate  impressions,  and 
about  .5  cm.  beneath  this  is  a  horizontal,  narrow,  shallow  incised 
line.  The  lowrer  rim  is  undecorated.  Around  the  upper  shoulder 
is  another  horizontal,  narrow,  shallow  incised  line. 

The  body  decoration  consists  of  curvilinear  zones,  bounded  by 
narrow,  shallow  incised  lines  and  either  empty  or  filled  with  very 
short,  narrow  incised  lines,  somewhat  closely  spaced.  The  decora- 
tion is  identical  upon  alternate  lobes.  All  of  the  decorative  pat- 
terns are  rather  poorly  executed. 

"This  vessel  i-  in  the  collection  of  Harvey  Bouwkncgt,  Grandville,  Michigan. 
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The  rim  is  rather  short,  straight  to  slightly  flaring,  and  the 
upper  rim  is  convexly  thickened.  The  lip  is  rounded.  This  vessel 
is  a  short-bodied,  round-bottomed,  quadrilobate  jar.  The  shoul- 
ders are  round,  the  upper  shoulder  area  is  slightly  constricted, 
and  the  mouth  diameter  is  slightly  less  than  the  shoulder  diameter. 

The  lip  is  .3  cm.  thick,  the  rim  and  body  .5  cm.  thick,  and  the 
convex  thickening  of  the  upper  rim  is  .6  cm.  The  height  of  this 
vessel  is  10.5  cm.,  the  mouth  diameter  is  8.4  cm.,  the  lobate  or 
shoulder  diameter  is  10.5  cm.,  and  the  interlobate  diameter  is 
9.5  cm. 

Type  II-Ay  No.  2  (Plate  15,  No.  6)/  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered and  reddish  tan  in  color.  The  surface  has  been  smoothed. 
The  decorative  techniques,  poorly  executed,  are  fine-line  incising, 
narrow-line  incising,  and  punctating. 

Upon  the  upper  rim  is  a  narrow  band  of  fine-line  incised,  some- 
what closely  spaced  crosshatching.  Directly  beneath  this  is  a 
horizontal  row  of  closely  spaced,  small,  ovate,  shallow  punctate 
impressions.  Around  the  upper  shoulder  area  is  a  narrow 
smoothed  band,  bounded  at  the  bottom  by  a  narrow,  shallow  in- 
cised line. 

The  body  decoration  consists  of  curvilinear  zones,  either  empty 
or  filled  with  very  short,  closely  spaced,  shallow  incised  lines,  and 
bounded  by  rather  wide,  shallow  incised  lines.  All  of  the  decora- 
tive patterns  are  poorly  executed. 

The  rim  is  very  short,  straight,  and  vertical.  The  lip  seems  to 
be  rounded.  This  vessel  is  a  short-bodied,  round-shouldered, 
round-bottomed  jar,  with  a  slight  constriction  of  the  upper 
shoulder  area  and  a  mouth  diameter  which  is  slightly  less  than 
the  shoulder  diameter. 

Measurements  and  further  observations  were  not  obtainable 
due  to  the  methods  of  preservation  used  upon  this  vessel. 

Type  II-A,  No.  3  (Plate  15,  No.  8).'   This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 


'This  vessel  is  in  the  Museum  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Michigan,  cat- 
alogue number  2345-2.  It  is  one  of  the  two  that  Dr.  Hinsdale  found  associated 
with  the  bundle  burial. 

'This  vessel  is  in  the  Museum  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Michigan,  cat- 
alogue number  2345-3.  It  is  one  of  the  two  vessels  Dr.  Hinsdale  found  associated 
with  the  bundle  burial. 
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pered,  light  tan  in  color,  and  has  a  smoothed  surface.   The  tech 
nique  of  preservation  prevented  observation  on  surface  hardness. 
The  decorative  techniques,  poorl)  executed,  are  fine  line  incising, 
narrow  line  incising,  and  punctating. 

I  pon  the  convexly  thickened  area  of  the  upper  rim  is  a  narrow 
hand  ^\  line  line  incised,  closel)  spaced  crosshatching.  Directly 
beneath  this  is  a  horizontal  row  of  closely  spaced,  small,  ovate  or 
trianguloid  punctate  impressions.  Ground  the  lower  rim  and 
upper  shoulder  are  three  rather  widely  spaced,  horizontal,  paral- 
lel, narrow,  shallow  incised  lines. 

The  body  decoration  consists  of  curvilinear  zones,  either  empty 
or  tilled  with  very  fine,  indistinct,  punctate  impressions  and 
bounded  by  narrow,  shallow  incised  lines.  The  pattern  seems  to 
be  identical  upon  alternate  lobes.  All  of  the  decorative  patterns 
are  poorly  executed. 

The  rim  is  straight  to  slightly  flaring,  not  especially  short,  and 
there  is  a  slight  convex  thickening  of  the  upper  rim.  The  lip  is 
rounded.  This  vessel  is  a  short-bodied,  round-bottomed,  quad- 
rilobate  jar,  with  round  shoulders,  a  slight  constriction  of  the  upper 
shoulder  area,  and  a  mouth  diameter  which  is  slightly  less  than 
the  shoulder  diameter. 

The  lip  is  .3  cm.  thick,  the  rim  and  body  .4  cm.  thick,  and  the 
convex  thickening  of  the  upper  rim  is  .5  cm. 

The  height  is  7.5  cm.  The  lobate  or  shoulder  diameter  is  6  cm., 
the  mouth  diameter  is  5.6  cm. ;  the  diameter  of  the  upper  shoulder 
constriction  is  5.1  cm.,  and  the  interlobate  diameter  is  5.1  cm. 

Type  1 1 -A,  No.  4."  This  vessel  is  grit  tempered.  Other  data 
upon  the  paste  are  lacking.  The  surface  has  been  smoothed.  The 
decorative  techniques  are  narrow-line  incising,  pseudocord  im- 
pressing, fine-line  incising,  and  hemiconical  punctating.  The  latter 
two  are  poorly  executed. 

Upon  the  upper  rim  convexity  is  a  narrow  band  of  fine-line 
incised,  closely  spaced  crosshatching,  poorly  executed.  Imme- 
diately beneath  this  is  a  horizontal  row  of  hemiconical  punctate 
impressions  made  from  the  left,  rather  closely  spaced  and  poorly 
executed. 

"The  data  on  this  vessel  were  taken  from  a  photograph  in  the  Museum  of  Anthro- 
pology, University  of  Michigan  (No.  1067). 
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The  body  decoration  consists  of  curvilinear  zones,  either  empty 
or  rilled  with  parallel  units  of  pseudocord  impressions  and 
bounded  by  narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised  lines. 

The  rim  is  straight  to  slightly  flaring  and  rather  short.  The 
lip  has  been  rounded  and  flattened  and  slopes  inward.  There  is  a 
slight  convexity  of  the  upper  rim.  This  vessel  is  slightly  quad- 
rilobate,  with  round  shoulders  and  a  flattened  bottom.  There  is  a 
slight  constriction  of  the  upper  shoulder  area,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  mouth  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  shoulder. 

Exact  measurements  are  lacking.  This  jar  is  a  few  centimeters 
higher  than  vessel  No.  1,  Type  II-D. 

Type  II-C,  No.  1 ."  This  vessel  is  grit  tempered.  Other  data 
upon  the  paste  are  lacking.  The  surface  has  been  smoothed.  The 
decorative  techniques  employed  are  narrow-line  incising  and 
rocker  incising.    These  are  rather  poorly  executed. 

Upon  the  slight  convexity  of  the  upper  rim  is  a  narrow  band 
of  units  of  horizontally  placed  rocker  incising. 

The  body  decoration  consists  of  curvilinear  zones  filled  with 
units  of  rocker  incising  and  bounded  by  narrow,  shallow,  rounded 
incised  lines.  These  particular  zones  are  arranged  as  festoons 
which  curve  upward  over  the  shoulder  area.  Around  the  upper 
shoulder  area  is  a  horizontal,  narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised  line. 

This  jar  has  a  flaring  rim,  with  a  very  slight  convexity  of  the 
upper  part.  The  lip  is  rounded.  The  bottom  is  round.  There  is 
a  slight  constriction  of  the  upper  shoulder  area,  the  shoulders  are 
round,  and  the  mouth  diameter  is  slightly  more  than  the  shoulder 
diameter. 

Measurements  upon  this  jar  are  lacking,  although  it  is  about 
the  same  height  as  vessel  No.  1,  Type  II-A. 

Type  II-D,  No.  1  (Plate  16,  No.  6).'  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered and  has  a  surface  hardness  of  2-2.5.  The  color  is  tan,  and 
the  surface  has  been  smoothed.  The  decorative  technique  consists 
of  rather  fine-line  incising,  and  the  decorative  pattern,  which  is 

"The  data  on  this  vessel  were  taken  from  a  photograph  in  the  Museum  of 
Anthropology,  University  of  Michigan  (No.   1067). 

'This  vessel  is  in  the  collection  of  Harvey  Bouwknegt,  Grandville,  Michigan. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  reconstruction  and  the  warping  of  this  jar,  furthei 
measurements  than  those  given  are  not  practical. 
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confined  to  the  extreme  upper  rim,  is  a  very  narrow  band  of 
closelj  spaced,  vertical,  parallel,  rather  fine  cord  wrapped  stick 
impressions.     Both  are  poorly  executed. 

The  rim  is  high,  straight,  and  vertical,  and  the  lip  is  rounded. 
This  vessel  is  a  short  bodied,  slightly  quadrilobate  jar,  with  low 
and  rounded  shoulders,  a  semiconoidaJ  base,  and  a  slight  constric- 
tion of  the  upper  shoulder  area.  The  mouth  diameter  is  about 
the  same  as  the  shoulder  diameter. 

The  lip  is  .5  cm.  thick,  and  the  rim  and  body  are  .6  cm.  thick. 
This  \essel  is  13  cm.  high  and  has  a  mouth  diameter  of  10.5  cm. 

Type  II  D,  No.  2*  This  vessel  is  grit  tempered  and  has  a  sur- 
face hardness  of  2-2.5.  It  is  tan  in  color,  and  the  surface  has  been 
roughly  smoothed.  The  decorative  technique  is  cord-wrapped 
stick  impressing.  The  decoration  consists  of  closely  spaced,  very 
short  vertical,  parallel,  cord-wrapped  stick  impressions  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  lip.  About  .5  cm.  beneath  the  lip  on  the  upper 
rim  are  rather  long  horizontal,  intermittent  cord-wrrapped  stick 
impressions. 

The  rim  is  short  and  slightly  flaring.  The  lip  is  rounded  and 
flattened.  This  vessel  is  a  short-bodied,  round-shouldered,  hexa- 
lobate  jar,  with  a  semiconoidal  bottom,  a  slight  constriction  of  the 
upper  shoulder,  and  a  mouth  diameter  which  is  slightly  less  than 
the  shoulder  diameter. 

The  lip  is  .3  cm.  thick,  and  the  rim  and  body  are  .5  cm. 
thick.   The  jar  is  9.5  cm.  high,  and  has  a  mouth  diameter  of  8  cm. 

Type  III,  No.  J  (Plate  16,  No.  8)."  This  vessel  is  tempered 
with  small  particles  of  gray  or  green  schist.  The  tempering  mate- 
rial is  rather  abundant.  The  texture  is  fine  to  medium,  and  the 
surface  hardness  is  2-2.5.  The  vessel  is  gray  and  tan  outside  and 
smoke  black  inside.  The  surface  has  been  malleateci  with  a  cord- 
wrapped  paddle. 

Decorative  techniques  consist  of  cord-wrapped  stick  impressing 
and  cord-wrapped  stick  punctating.  Inside  the  rim  is  a  narrow 
band  of  alternating  units  of  right-to-left  slanting,  cord-wrapped 


"This  vessel  is  in  the  possession  of  Percy  Mann,  Grant,  Michigan. 

"This  vessel  is  in  the  Museum  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Michigan. 
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stick  impressions.  Along  the  median  line  of  the  lip  is  a  single 
cord  impression  or  a  continuous  cord-wrapped  stick  impression. 

Upon  the  outside  of  the  rim  is  a  very  narrow  upper  rim  band 
of  right-to-left  slanting,  closely  spaced,  cord-wrapped  stick  im- 
pressions which  is  terminated  at  the  bottom  by  a  superimposed 
horizontal  row  of  closely  spaced  cord-wrapped  stick,  elongate 
punctate  impressions,  made  from  the  left.  Along  the  lower  rim 
is  a  row  similar  to  the  one  just  described. 

The  rim  is  short  and  slightly  flaring.  The  lip  is  rounded  and 
flattened  due  to  the  decoration  upon  it.  This  vessel  is  rather  short- 
bodied  with  a  semiconoidal  bottom  and  round  shoulders.  The 
upper  shoulder  area  is  somewhat  constricted,  and  the  mouth  diam- 
eter is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  shoulder  diameter. 

The  lip  is  .5  cm.  thick,  and  the  rim  and  body  are  .6  cm.  thick. 
The  vessel  is  16.5  cm.  high,  with  a  mouth  diameter  of  about  12 
cm.  and  a  shoulder  diameter  of  about  15  cm.  The  diameter  of 
the  upper  shoulder  area  constriction  is  about  9.5  cm. 

McNeal  Component10 
(Plates  3  and  15) 

The  McNeal  component  is  comprised  of  a  single  mound  which 
was  built  on  the  glacial  outwash  above  the  Muskegon  River  in 
section  1 0,  Eggleston  Township,  Muskegon  County,  Michigan. 
A  complete  excavation  of  the  mound  was  made  in  1 93 1  by  an 
amateur  archaeologist,  with  some  supervision  by  Dr.  Carl  E. 
Guthe.  The  mound,  built  entirely  of  sand,  was  circular,  four  feet 
high,  and  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter. 

In  a  central  subfloor  rectilinear  pit  was  found  the  flexed  burial 
of  a  child  about  eight  years  old.  Associated  with  the  skeletal 
material  were  a  perforated  bear  canine,  a  copper  celt,  a  number 
of  copper  beads,  and  colored  flint-flake  knives.  Near  the  burial 
but  not  in  direct  association  was  a  Type  I  pottery  vessel. 
Analysis: 
structure 

single  circular  mound  composed  of  sand 


"Notes  on  this  component  are  in  the  Museum  of  Anthropology,  University  of 
Michigan. 
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rectilinear  subfloor  burial  pit 

position 

on  glacial  outwash  above  river  valley 
burial 
single 

flexed  skeleton  (  oi  a  child  ) 
implements 

copper-   small,  ovate  oblong  celt 
stone — 5  colored  flint-flake  knives 
ornaments 

copper — 50  small,  spherical  heads 
hone — 1  perforated  bear  canine 
fabric  and  cordage 

fragment   of  cord  upon   which   the  copper  beads  were 
strung  —  a   two-strand   clockwise-twisted   cord    made 
from  bast,  probably  the  inner  bark  of  the  cedar" 
pottery,  whole  vessel 
Type  /,  No.  1  (  Plate  1  5,  Fig.  1  ).'"  This  vessel  is  hole  tempered 
with  limestone,  fine  to  medium  in  texture,  and  has  a  surface  hard- 
ness of  2-2.5.    It  is  grayish  brown  in  color.   The  surface  is  smooth 
to  burnished. 

The  decorative  techniques  are  fine-line  incising,  narrow-line 
incising,  hemiconical  punctating,  and  rocked  dentate  stamping. 
These  are  very  well  executed.  Upon  the  convexly  thickened  area 
of  the  upper  rim  is  a  narrow  band  of  fine-line  incised,  closely 
spaced  crosshatching.  Beneath  this  is  a  horizontal  row  of  closely 
spaced,  small,  hemiconical  punctate  impressions  made  from  the 
left  with  a  hollow  point.   The  lower  rim  is  undecorated. 

The  body  decoration  consists  of  curvilinear  zones,  either  empty 
or  tilled  with  rocked  dentate  stamp  impressions  and  bounded  by 
narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised  lines.  The  interlobate  areas  are 
undecorated.    The  patterns  are  identical  upon  alternate  lobes. 

The  rim  is  rather  short  and  straight  to  slightly  flaring.  The 
upper  rim  is  convexly  thickened.   The  lip  is  flattened.   This  vessel 


"Analysis  made   by  Volney  Jones,   Ethnobotanical    Laboratory,   University  of 
Michigan. 

"This  vessel  is  in  the  Museum  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Michigan. 
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Plate  3 
A  rt if acts  from  McNeal  Comfonent 
1-5,  fragmentary  flake  knives;  6,  copper  celt;  7-15,  tubular  and  spheroidal  cop- 
per beads;  16,  copper  bead  with  fragment  of  cord. 
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is  a  short  bodied  quadrilobate  jar  with  a  rounded  and  slightly 
flattened  bottom.  The  shoulders  are  rounded.  There  is  a  slight 
constriction  oi  the  upper  shoulder  area,  and  the  mouth  diameter 
is  slightl)  less  than  the  shoulder  diameter. 

The  lip  is  .3  em.  thick  and  the  body  and  rim  are  .4  cm.  thick; 
the  convexly  thickened  area  of  the  upper  rim  is  .5  cm.  thick. 
The  height  is  1  J  cm.,  the  mouth  diameter  is  10.7  cm.,  the  diam- 
eter ot  the  upper  shoulder  constriction  is  1 0.1  cm.,  the  lobate  or 
shoulder  diameter  is  13  cm.,  and  the  interlobatc  diameter  is 
11.5  cm. 

Spoonville  Com  ponent 

The  Spoonville  component,  located  in  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  34,  township  8  north,  range  15  west,  Ottawa  County, 
Michigan,  is  composed  of  three  circular  mounds.  This  is  in  the 
Grand  River  Valley  west  of  the  mouth  of  Crockery  Creek. 

In  a  letter  to  Otis  T.  Mason,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
in  1879,  Abel  Anderson,  of  Muskegon,  reported  the  following 
from  two  mounds  which  he  investigated:  six  skeletons,  copper 
celts,  copper  awls,  large  plates  of  mica,  shells,  pipes,  and  pottery.1'' 
The  two  mounds  were  composed  of  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable 
mould  at  the  bottom,  next  a  layer  of  clay,  and  on  top  a  layer  of 
sand.  The  burials  lay  in  a  pit  beneath  the  mould  stratum  which 
probably  had  been  dug  into  the  original  ground  surface  before  the 
erection  of  the  mounds. 

Captain  W.  L.  Coffinberry  investigated  this  site  in  1875,  but, 
discovering  that  the  mounds  had  been  disturbed,  he  discontinued 
his  excavations."  Later,  in  1913,  H.  E.  Sargent  trenched  half- 
way through  the  center  of  one  of  the  mounds.  He  found  nothing, 
but  reported  that  it  had  previously  been  disturbed.10 
Analysis: 
structures 

circular  mounds 
subfloor  burial  pit  ( ? ) 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual  Report,  1879,  pp.  434-3  5  (Washington, 
I).  C,  1880). 

L*W.  L.  Coffinbcrry's  notes,  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum. 
loH.  E.  Sargent's  notes,  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum. 
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position 

in  river  valley 
burials 

compound 
implements 

copper — celts,  awls 

clay — pottery 

shell — Busy  on  perversum  containers 
ornaments 

stone — large  sheets  of  mica 
pipes 

undescribed 
miscellaneous 

shells  (marine  or  river?) 

Norton  Component16 

(Plates  4,  5,  15,  and  17) 

The  Norton  mound  group  is  composed  of  sixteen  conical 
mounds  ranging  in  size  from  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet 
high  to  ninety  feet  in  diameter  and  fifteen  feet  high.  The  mounds, 
located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Grand  River  in  sections  3  and  4, 
Wyoming  Township,  Kent  County,  were  first  excavated  in  1874 
by  Captain  Coffinberry  working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kent 
Scientific  Institute,  now  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum.  Cap- 
tain Coffinberry's  method  of  excavation  here  consisted  of  sinking- 
large  pits  from  the  top  central  part  of  the  mound,  or  occasionally 
trenching  laterally  through  the  midsection  of  the  mound.  He 
investigated  at  least  eight  of  these  mounds,  if  not  more. 

Mound  construction  seemed  to  vary  among  the  group.  Accord- 
ing to  Coffinberry,  one  mound  showed  evidence  of  three  separate 
cones  of  deposition.  Another  seemed  to  have  been  constructed 
in  layers  from  bottom  to  top.    Some  of  them  showed  definite 


l8Data  on  this  component  are  from  Coffinberry's  notes,  Sargent's  notes,  and  the 
catalogue,  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum;  notes  taken  by  the  author  and  Dr. 
James  B.  Griffin;  and  Coffinberry,  W.  L.,  and  Strong,  E.  A.,  "Notes  Upon  the 
Exploration  of  Ancient  Mounds  in  the  Vicinity  of  Grand  Rapids,"  in  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Proceedings,  XXIV  (1875),  293. 
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lensing  as  if  baskets  <>t  earth  had  been  dumped  on  the  spot,  one 
after  another. 

\ll  of  the  burials  were  in  centrally  located  subfloor  oblong  pits 
averaging  aboul  torn-  feet  in  depth.  Each  burial  consisted  of  more 
than  one  individual,  and  seemingly  there  was  no  discrimination 
as  to  age,  sex,  or  number  of  individuals  buried  together.  The 
skeletons  were  flexed,  semiflexed,  and  extended.  No  evidence  of 
cremation  was  reported. 

In  1915,  Sargent  explored  two  small  mounds  in  this  group  for 
the  Kent  Scientific  Institute.  He  found  burials  deposited  in  cen- 
tral subfloor  pits,  with  the  bodies  either  extended  or  flexed.  Per- 
haps some  were  in  bundles.  Burials  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages 
were  found. 

When  Captain  Coffinberry  investigated  the  Norton  component, 
he  was  told  by  the  residents  on  the  land  of  the  tradition  of  a  large 
rectanguloid  enclosure  or  earthwork  associated  with  the  mounds. 
Coffinberry,  however,  could  find  no  evidence  of  this,  and  a  recent 
survey  of  the  area  failed  to  reveal  any  indications  of  such  an 
enclosure. 
Analysis: 
structures 

group  of  circular  mounds 

mounds  built  of  clay  and  silt,  showing  lensing 
rectangular  subfloor  burial  pits 

some   possibility   of  association  with  rectangular  earth- 
works 
position 

in  river  valley 
burials 

single  (? ) 
compound 
extended  skeleton 
flexed  skeleton 
semiflexed  skeleton 
bundle 


'This  conclusion  was  drawn  from  a  study  of  samples  of  the  mound  material 
which  Coffinberry  obtained  with  a  posthole  digger  or  auger. 
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Plate  4 

Artifacts  fro/n  Norton  Component 

I j  notched  clam-shell  spoon;  2,  stone  curved-base  platform  pipe  with  spool- 
shaped  bowl ;  3,  stone  curved-base  platform  pipe  with  nozzle-shaped  bowl ;  4,  tubu- 
lar and  spheroidal  shell  beads;  5,  copper  celt;  6,  Busycon  ferversum  shell  con- 
tainer ;  7,  copper  awls;  8,  antler  awl ;  9,  split  bone  awls;  1  0,  cut  wolf  jaws;  11,  12, 
beaver  incisors;  13,  perforated  bear  canine;  14,  bear  canine  with  sockets  for  inlays. 
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implements 

copper— 4  medium  to  long,  double  pointed  awls,  square 
in  cross  section;  4  small  to  medium,  double-pointed 
awls,  round  in  cross  section;  1  ovate-oblong  celt  with 
flaring  blade  and  piano  convex  in  cross  section;  1  nar- 
row trianguloid  celt,  quadri-excurvate,  with  rounded 
corners  and  elliptical  in  cross  section 

Stone— 1  ovate,  medium  broad  white  flint  projectile 
point  with  a  convex  base,  corner  notches,  and  a  hori- 
zontal shoulder;  4  (2  black,  2  white)  ovate,  medium- 
broad  flint  projectile  points  with  convex  bases,  corner 
notches,  and  barbed  shoulders;  1  long  rose-and-white 
banded  flint  blade,  bilaterally  symmetrical  with  a  flar- 
ing, convex  base;  3  small  dark  flint-flake  knives;  1  flat 
circular  stone  with  rounded  edges  and  pitted  in  the 
center  of  each  side 

bone  and  antler — 1  split  deer  metatarsal  awl;  3  deer 
antler  awls 

shell — 2  or  more  Busy  con  ferversum  dippers;  4  notched 
mussel-shell  spoons'";  2  engraved  tortoise-shell  dishes 

clay — pottery 
ornaments 

stone — 1  boat-shaped  polished  slate  gorget;  worked  sheet 
mica  fragments 

shell — 10  spherical  shell  beads;  15  tubular  shell  beads 

bone — 1  or  more  perforated  bear  canine;   1  bear  canine 
inlaid  with  pearls;  4  perforated  imitation  bone  canines; 
3  small  wolf  mandibles  modified  by  cutting- 
pipes 

1    stone  platform  pipe  with  a  short  curved  base  and  a 
nozzle-shaped  bowl;  1  light-colored  fossiliferous lime- 
stone platform  pipe  with  a  thick  spool-shaped  bowl 
and  a  medium-long  curved  base,  lunate  in  cross  section 
fabric  and  cordage 

fabric  impressions  preserved  on  artifacts  by  copper  salts 


""These  arc  representative  of  Oneota  sites  and  probably  intrusive  in  the  Norton 
component. 
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Plate  5 
Artifacts  fro?/!  Norton  Comf orient 

1-5,  chipped-flint  projectile  points;  6,  flint  knife;  7,  split  deer  metatarsal  awl; 
8,  copper  celt;  9,  10,  Type  II-B  sherds;  1  1,  flake  knives. 
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miscellaneous 

'v;i\  er  incisors 
rounded  pebbles  o\  quartzite,  syenite,  and  chalcedony 
a  number  of  mussel  shells 
re  J  ochre 
potterj ,  whole  \  essels 

Type  /,  No.  I  I  Plate  1  5,  No.  2  ).'"  Data  upon  the  paste  of  this 
\essel  were  nut  obtainable.  The  surface  is  smoothed  to  burnished. 
The  well  executed  decorative  techniques  are  fine-line  incising, 
narrow  line  incising,  hemiconical  punctate  impressions,  and  rocked 
dentate  stamp  impressions. 

I  'pon  the  convexly  thickened  area  of  the  upper  rim  there  is  a 
narrow  band  of  finely  incised,  closely  spaced  crosshatched  lines. 
Beneath  this  is  a  row  of  closely  spaced,  small,  hemiconical  punc- 
tate impressions  made  from  the  right.  The  lower  rim  area  is 
smooth.  The  pattern  employed  upon  the  upper  shoulder  and 
body  of  this  vessel  consists  of  curvilinear  zones,  either  smooth  to 
burnished  or  filled  with  rocked  dentate  stamp  impressions  and 
bounded  by  narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised  lines.  The  design  is 
identical  upon  alternate  lobes.  The  interlobate  areas  are  smooth 
to  burnished.    The  decorative  patterns  are  very  well  executed. 

The  rim  is  straight  to  slightly  flaring,  rather  short,  and  the 
upper  rim  is  convexly  thickened.  The  lip  is  flattened.  This  vessel 
is  a  quadrilobate,  short-bodied,  round-bottomed  jar  with  a  slight 
constriction  of  the  upper  shoulder  area.  It  has  rounded  shoulders, 
and  a  mouth  diameter  which  is  slightly  less  than  the  shoulder 
diameter.    Measurements  upon  this  vessel  were  not  obtainable. 

Type  I,  No.  2T  Data  upon  the  paste  of  this  vessel  were  not 
obtainable.  The  surface  finish  is  smooth  to  burnished.  The  well- 
executed  decorative  techniques  are  fine-line  incising,  narrow-line 
incising,   hemiconical   punctating,  and  rocked  dentate  stamping. 

Upon  the  convexly  thickened  area  of  the  upper  rim  is  a  nar- 
row band  of  fine-line  incised,  closely  spaced  crosshatched  lines. 
Directly  beneath  this  is  a  row  of  closely  spaced,  small  hemiconical 

Observations  on  this  vessel  were  made  from  photographs  and  scale  drawings 
in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum. 

"  Observations  on  this  vessel  were  made  from  photographs  and  scale  drawings  in 
the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum. 
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punctate  impressions,  made  from  the  left.  The  lower  rim  and 
upper  shoulder  areas  are  smooth  to  burnished,  and  around  the 
upper  shoulder  is  a  horizontal,  narrow,  shallow  incised  line.  The 
body  decoration  consists  of  curvilinear  zones,  bounded  by  narrow, 
shallow  incised  lines  and  filled  with  rocked  dentate  stamp  impres- 
sions. The  upper  part  of  each  of  these  zones  is  traversed  by  a 
narrow,  horizontal,  smooth  to  burnished  band  outlined  by  narrow, 
shallow  incised  lines.  The  interlobate  areas  are  smooth  to  burn- 
ished. 

The  rim  is  straight  to  slightly  flaring,  rather  short,  and  the 
upper  rim  is  convexly  thickened.  The  lip  is  flattened  and  slopes 
inward.  This  vessel  is  a  quadrilobate,  short-bodied,  round-bot- 
tomed jar  with  a  slight  constriction  of  the  upper  shoulder  area. 
It  has  round  shoulders,  and  a  mouth  diameter  which  is  slightly 
less  than  the  shoulder  diameter.  Measurements  upon  this  vessel 
were  not  obtainable. 

Type  II-A,  No.  /."'  Data  upon  the  paste  of  this  vessel  were 
not  obtainable.  The  surface  finish  is  smooth  to  burnished.  The 
decorative  techniques  are  fine-line  incising,  narrow-line  incising, 
and  hemiconical  punctate  impressions.  All  of  these  techniques  are 
well  executed. 

Upon  the  convexly  thickened  area  of  the  upper  rim  is  a  narrow 
band  of  fine-line  incised,  closely  spaced  crosshatching.  Directly 
beneath  this  is  a  row  of  closely  spaced,  medium-sized  hemiconical 
punctating,  made  from  the  left.  The  lower  rim  and  upper 
shoulder  areas  are  limited  by  narrow  incised  lines  and  filled  with 
small  triangular  zones  which  are  bounded  by  narrow  incised  lines. 
The  body  decorations  consist  of  large  curvilinear  zones,  bounded 
by  narrow  incised  lines  and  filled  with  closely  spaced  rows  of 
closely  spaced,  medium-sized  hemiconical  punctate  impressions, 
and  small  angular  and  curvilinear  zones  bounded  by  narrow  in- 
cised lines  and  empty  of  any  filling  decorative  pattern.  The  two 
body  designs  alternate  from  one  lobe  to  another,  and  the  inter- 
lobate areas  are  smooth  to  burnished.  The  designs  seem  to  be 
well  executed. 


Observations  on  this  vessel  were  made  from  photographs  and  scale  drawings  in 
the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum. 
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I'Ik-  rim  is  straight  to  slightlj    flaring,  rather  short,  and  the 

upper  rim  is  convexl)  thickened.  The  lip  is  flattened  and  slopes 
inward.  This  vessel  is  a  quadrilobate,  short-bodied  jar  with  a  bot- 
tom which  tends  toward  semiconoidalism  but  which  has  a  rather 
abruptly  flattened  base.  The  shoulder  is  round  and  the  mouth 
diameter  is  slightly  less  than  the  shoulder  diameter.  Measure- 
ments were  not  obtainable. 

Type  11  .1,  No.  -'  (  Plate  15,  No.  9  ).  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  a  surface  hardness  of  3.5  to  4,  and  is  black  in  color. 
The  surface  is  smooth.  The  decorative  techniques  employed  are 
line  line  incising  and  hemiconical  punctating.  The  execution  of 
these  techniques  is  poor. 

I  fpon  the  upper  rim  is  a  narrow  band  of  fine-line  incised,  some- 
what closely  spaced  crosshatching.  Beneath  this  is  a  row  of  closely 
spaced,  medium-sized,  hemiconical  punctate  impressions.  The 
designs  are  poorly  executed.  The  rest  of  the  vessel  is  undecorated. 

The  rim  is  straight  and  rather  short,  writh  a  lip  that  is  flattened 
and  slopes  inward.  This  vessel  is  a  short-bodied,  round-shouldered 
jar,  with  a  slight  constriction  of  the  upper  shoulder  area,  a  semi- 
conoidal  bottom,  and  a  mouth  diameter  which  is  slightly  less  than 
the  shoulder  diameter.  The  lip  is  .5  cm.  thick,  and  the  rim  and 
body  are  .9  cm.  thick.  The  vessel  is  13.1  cm.  high,  has  a  mouth 
diameter  of  1  1 .4  cm.,  and  has  a  body  diameter  of  12.6  cm. 

Type  II- A,  No.  3  (Plate  15,  No.  7)/'  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  a  surface  hardness  of  2.5,  and  is  dark  reddish  brown  to 
black  in  color.  The  surface  is  rather  roughly  smoothed.  Decora- 
tive techniques  employed  are  fine-line  incising,  broad-line  incising, 
and  hemiconical  punctating,  all  of  wrhich  are  poorly  executed. 

Upon  the  convexly  thickened  upper  rim  is  a  narrow  band  of 
fine-line  incised,  closely  spaced  crosshatching.  Directly  beneath 
this  is  a  row  of  closely  spaced,  medium-sized,  hemiconical  punc- 
tate impressions,  made  from  the  right.  The  lower  rim  and  upper 
shoulder  are  undecorated.  The  body  is  decorated  with  three  some- 
what closely  spaced,  broad  incised  lines  which  curve  up  over 
the  body  lobes  and  dowrn  around  the  interlobate  areas,  producing 
curvilinear  zones  which  are  rather  roughly  smoothed. 

"This  vessel  is  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum,  catalogue  number  38768. 
"This  vessel  is  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum,  catalogue  number  38767. 
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The  rim  is  short  and  straight  to  slightly  flaring,  with  the  upper 
part  convexly  thickened.  The  lip  is  flattened  and  slopes  inward. 
This  vessel  is  a  quadrilobate,  short-bodied  jar  with  round  shoul- 
ders. The  upper  shoulder  area  is  rather  high,  and  the  bottom 
tends  toward  semiconoidalism  but  is  abruptly  flattened  at  the  base 
which  is  rather  small.  There  is  a  slight  constriction  of  the  upper 
shoulder  area,  and  the  mouth  diameter  is  slightly  less  than  the 
shoulder  diameter.  The  lip  and  rim  are  .5  cm.  thick.  The  upper 
rim  is  .1  or  .2  cm.  thicker.  The  vessel  is  9  cm.  high,  with  a  mouth 
diameter  of  about  8.6  cm.,  a  constriction  diameter  of  8.3  cm.,  an 
interlobate  diameter  of  9.4  cm.,  and  a  shoulder  or  lobate  diameter 
of  10.6  cm. 

Type  II-C,  No.  1  (Plate  17,  No.  1  )."4  Data  upon  the  paste  are 
lacking  due  to  the  methods  of  preservation  and  reconstruction 
used  on  this  vessel.  It  is,  however,  grit  tempered.  The  surface 
finish  is  smooth.  The  decorative  techniques  are  fine-line  rocker 
incising,  narrow-line  incising,  and  poorly  executed  hemiconical 
punctating. 

Upon  the  convexly  thickened  area  of  the  upper  rim  is  a  narrow 
band  of  closely  spaced,  left-to-right  slanting,  fine-line  rocker 
incising.  Superimposed  above  this  are  widely  spaced  units  of  four 
closely  spaced,  parallel,  right-to-left  slanting,  fine-line  incisions. 
This  produces  an  effect  of  widely  spaced  crosshatching.  Directly 
beneath  is  a  row  of  closely  spaced,  small,  poorly  executed,  hemi- 
conical punctate  impressions.  The  rest  of  the  upper  rim  is  smooth 
and  bounded  at  the  bottom  by  a  horizontal,  narrow,  shallow  in- 
cised line. 

The  lower  rim  is  decorated  with  curvilinear  zones,  bounded  by 
narrow,  shallow  incised  lines  and  filled  with  units  of  fine-line 
rocker  incising.  In  each  of  these  four  zones  is  a  small,  smooth 
triangular  zone  which  also  is  bounded  by  narrow,  shallow  incised 
lines. 

The  body  is  decorated  with  curvilinear  zones,  bounded  by  nar- 
row, shallow  incised  lines,  and  either  smooth  or  filled  with  units 
of  fine-line  rocker  incising. 


"This  vessel  is  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum.  The  catalogue  number  is 
missing,  but  the  site  name  is  written  in  pencil  on  the  vessel. 
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The  rim  is  unusually  high,  straight  to  slightly  flaring  and  flar- 
ing in  the  extreme  upper  rim  which  is  convexly  thickened.  The 
lip  is  rounded.  This  vessel  is  a  very  short-bodied  jar,  with  a  round 
and  low  shoulder,  a  round  bottom,  a  slight  constriction  of  the 
upper  shoulder,  and  a  mouth  diameter  which  is  slightly  greater 
than  the  shoulder  diameter. 

Thickness  measurements  were  not  taken  because  the  jar  has 
been  reinforced  on  the  inside  with  some  kind  of  plastic.  The 
height  is  11.9  cm.,  the  mouth  diameter  11  cm.,  the  shoulder 
diameter  9.5  cm.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  upper  shoulder  con- 
striction is  8.7  cm. 

Type  II-Cy  No.  2  (Plate  17,  No.  5  ).""  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  a  surface  hardness  of  3,  and  is  a  dark  smoky  brown  in 
color.  The  surface  is  smooth.  The  decorative  techniques  are  rather 
fine-line  incising  and  narrow-line  incising,  both  poorly  executed. 

Upon  the  rim  is  a  wide  band  of  rather  widely  spaced,  poorly 
executed,  rather  fine-line  incised  crosshatching.  This  is  bounded 
at  the  bottom  by  a  horizontal,  narrow,  shallow  incised  line.  The 
upper  shoulder  area  is  smooth  and  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
body  by  a  narrow,  shallow  incised  line. 

Body  decorative  patterns  consist  of  narrow,  shallow  incised 
lines  in  units  of  two,  which  extend  from  base  to  shoulder  vertically 
or  left-to-right  slanting.  The  individual  lines  in  each  unit  are 
somewhat  closely  spaced  and  parallel.  This  decoration  extends 
over  the  interlobate,  as  well  as  the  lobate  area. 

The  rim  is  rather  short  and  flaring.  The  lip  is  narrowed  and 
rounded.  This  vessel  is  a  short-bodied,  quadrilobate,  round-bot- 
tomed, round-shouldered  jar,  with  a  slight  constriction  of  the 
upper  shoulder  area  and  a  mouth  diameter  which  is  slightly  less 
than  the  shoulder  diameter. 

The  lip  is  .25  cm.  thick,  the  rim  .5  cm.,  and  the  body  .6  cm. 
The  height  of  the  jar  is  10.4  cm.,  the  diameter  of  the  mouth  8.7 
cm.,  the  diameter  of  the  upper  shoulder  constriction  7.6  cm.,  and 
the  shoulder  or  lobate  diameter  is  8.8  cm. 

Type  III,  No.  1 .'°  Data  upon  the  paste  of  this  vessel  were  not 
obtained.    The  surface  has  been  malleated  with  a  cord-wrapped 

""This  vessel  is  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum,  catalogue  number  38769. 
""Data  taken  from  drawings  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum. 
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paddle.  The  decorative  technique  is  punctate  impressing.  The 
decoration,  which  is  confined  to  the  rim,  is  a  band  of  somewhat 
widely  spaced  rows  of  closely  spaced,  small  round  punctate  im- 
pressions arranged  in  a  Crosshatch  pattern  and  bounded  at  the  top 
by  a  horizontal  row  of  closely  spaced,  small  round  punctate  im- 
pressions. 

The  rim  is  straight,  vertical,  and  not  especially  short.  This 
vessel  is  a  rather  long-bodied,  high-  and  round-shouldered  jar 
with  the  upper  shoulder  well  constricted,  a  conoidal  base,  and  a 
mouth  diameter  which  is  considerably  less  than  the  shoulder 
diameter.    Measurements  of  this  vessel  were  not  obtainable. 

Type  III ,  No.  2."  Data  upon  the  paste  of  this  vessel  were  not 
obtained.  The  surface  has  been  malleated  with  a  cord-wrapped 
paddle.  The  rim  is  short  and  slightly  flaring.  This  vessel  is  a 
rather  short-bodied  jar,  with  a  low  and  round  shoulder  and  a 
round  bottom.  The  upper  shoulder  area  is  well  constricted,  and 
the  mouth  diameter  is  considerably  less  than  the  shoulder  diam- 
eter. Measurements  were  not  obtainable, 
pottery,  sherds 

Type  II-B.  Two  sherds.""  (Plate  5,  Figs.  9  and  10.)  These 
are  grit  tempered  with  medium-sized  granitic  particles,  medium 
in  texture,  have  a  surface  hardness  of  2-2.5,  and  are  gray  in  color. 
The  surface  finish  is  smooth.  The  decorative  technique  is  dentate 
stamping.  The  decorative  pattern  is  a  wide  rim  band  of  vertical, 
parallel,  closely  spaced,  dentate  stamp  impressions.  Upon  the 
inner  edge  of  the  lip  of  one  sherd  is  a  row  of  closely  spaced  ovate, 
shallow  impressions  which  might  have  been  made  by  finger 
impressing. 

The  rims  are  straight,  and  the  lips  are  flat  and  slope  inward. 
The  thickness  of  the  lips  is  .8  or  .9  cm.  and  of  the  rim  1  cm. 


"Data  taken  from  photographs  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum. 
"These  sherds  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum. 
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The  Converse  Component 
(  Plates  6,  7,  and  17) 

The  Converse  group,  consisting  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
circular  mounds  located  in  section  25,  township  7  north,  range  12 
west,  on  Court  Street  between  West  Fulton  and  Shawmut  streets 
in  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  was  superficially  explored 
in  IS-1'  and  1SS5  by  Coffinberry  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kent 
Scientific  Institute.  The  mounds  are  in  the  Grand  River  Valley. 
Mound  1,  excavated  in  1879,  was  about  forty  feet  long  east 
and  west,  and  twenty-five  feet  wide.  The  original  elevation  as 
well  as  the  shape  had  been  considerably  modified  by  plowing. 
Coffinberry's  method  of  excavation  in  this  particular  case  was  a 
trench  cut  east  and  west  through  the  center  of  the  mound. 

In   a  centrally   located   subfloor  oblong  pit  were  the  skeletal 
remains  of  at  least  three  individuals.    From  Coffinberry's  descrip- 
tion, the  pit  quite  possibly  contained  a  number  of  bundle  burials. 
Converse  Mound  2  had  been  completely  leveled  by  grading 
prior  to  1885,  but  road  excavators  that  year  discovered  an  oblong 
subfloor  pit  about  four  feet  long  which  was  explored  by  Coffin- 
berry.    He  noted  the  presence  of  skeletal  remains,  but  neglected 
to  describe  them. 
Analysis: 
structures 

circular  mounds 

central  subfloor  rectanguloid  burial  pits 
position 

in  river  valley 
burials 

accompanied  by  artifacts 
compound 
bundle 
implements 

copper — 1    or   more   copper   awls,   double   pointed   and 


"'Data  on  this  component  are  taken  from  Coffinberry's  notes,  Grand  Rapids 
Public  Museum;  observations  made  by  the  author  and  Dr.  James  B.  Griffin  on 
material  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum,  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Field  Museum,  Chicago. 
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round  or  square  in  cross  section;  4  or  more  ovate- 
oblong  copper  celts,  two  with  flaring  bits;  1  implement 
with  end  wrapped  in  sheet  copper  and  fiber;  1  copper 
implement 

stone  1  narrow,  trianguloid,  white  flint  projectile  point 
or  knife  with  a  slightly  convex  base,  corner  notches, 
and  barbed  shoulders;  1  broad,  ovate,  white  flint  pro- 
jectile point  with  corner  notches  and  barbed  shoulders 

bone  and  antler 1-  split  deer  metatarsal  awls;  1  frag- 
ment of  a  flat  needlelike  bone  implement 

shell — 2  large  Busycon  perversum  dippers 

clay — pottery 
ornaments 

copper — 50  small  tubular  ( ?  )  beads;  1  effigy  of  a  beaver 
incisor 

stone — 1  rectanguloid  polished  slate  gorget  with  the  long- 
sides  slightly  incurvate  and  one  central  countersunk 
perforation 

bone- — 6  effigies  of  perforated  bear  canine ;  1  small  effigy 
of  a  beetle;  1  cut  wolf  jaw,  very  fragmentary;  1  per- 
forated bear  canine,  fragmentary 
pipes 

1  platform  pipe  with  nozzle-shaped  bowl  and  a  curved 
base  wrhich  is  elliptical  in  cross  section 

1  green  serpentine  platform  pipe  with  a  short,  thick, 
spool-shaped  bowl  and  a  slightly  curved  base  which  is 
rectanguloid  in  cross  section 

1    steatite  platform  pipe,  with  a  flat  animal-effigy  plat- 
form and  two  bowls  (fragmentary) 
fabric  and  cordage 

fabric  imprint  preserved  on  copper  celt 
miscellaneous30 

1   large  nugget  of  copper 


\  silver  arm  band  and  a  piece  of  sheet  silver,  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum, 
Cambridge,  may  be  historic.  The  author  has  seen  only  photographs  of  these.  Cof- 
finberry's  notes  mention  an  intrusive  historic  burial  in  Mound  1,  which,  among 
other  things,  contained  a  copper  kettle  and  an  iron  knife.  Possibly  the  silver  objects 
were  associated  with  this  burial.  If,  however,  these  silver  artifacts  are  prehistoric, 
they  must  be  included  in  the  Converse  component  trait  list. 
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Plate  7 
Artifacts  from  Converse  Component 

1,  split  deer  bone  awl;  2,  stone  curved-base  platform  pipe  with  nozzle-shaped 
bowl;  3-5,  split  deer  bone  awls;  6,  flat  bone  needle. 


1    large  nugget  of  silver 
red  ochre  (hematite) 
pottery,  whole  vessel 
Type  II-C,  No.  1  (Plate  17,  No.  4).32  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  a  surface  hardness  of  2.5,  and  is  tannish  brown  in  color. 
The  surface  has  been  smoothed.    The  decorative  techniques  are 
rocker  incising,  narrow-line  incising,  and  hemiconical  punctating. 
These  techniques  are  rather  poorly  executed. 

Upon  the  upper  rim  is  a  narrow  band  of  contiguous  units  of 
closely  spaced,  rather  fine  rocker  incising.  Beneath  this  is  a  hori- 
zontal row  of  hemiconical  punctate  impressions,  made  from  the 
right. 

Upon  the  upper  shoulder  is  a  narrow  band  of  contiguous  units 
of  rather  fine,  closely  spaced  rocker  incising.  This  band  is  bounded 

"In  his  notes  on  the  Converse  group  Cofhnberry  describes  a  vessel   which   is 
probably  Type  I. 

32This  vessel  is  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum,  catalogue  number  30164. 
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at  the  top  by  a  horizontal,  straight,  narrow,  shallow,  rounded 
incised  line,  and  at  the  bottom  by  a  curvilinear  line  similarly  made. 
A  short  distance  beneath  this  is  a  similar  band  around  the  shoulder 
arranged  in  tour  festoons.  The  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  decorated 
with  contiguous  units  of  rather  rine  rocker  incising. 

The  lower  rini  is  straight  to  slightly  flaring,  and  the  upper  rim 
is  straight  and  vertical.  The  whole  rim  is  rather  short.  The  lip 
lias  been  narrowed  and  flattened.  This  vessel  is  a  short-bodied, 
slightly  quadrilobate,  round-bottomed  jar,  with  round  shoulders, 
a  slight  constriction  of  the  upper  shoulder  area,  and  a  mouth  diam- 
eter which  is  slightly  less  than  the  shoulder  diameter. 

The  lip  is  .3  cm.  thick,  the  rim  .4  cm.  thick,  and  the  body  .45  cm. 
thick.  This  jar  is  8.4  cm.  high,  has  a  mouth  diameter  of  7.2  cm., 
and  a  lobate  or  shoulder  diameter  of  8.3  cm.  The  diameter  of 
the  upper  shoulder  constriction  is  6.8  cm.,  and  the  interlobate 
diameter  is  7.7  cm. 

G/^i  33 

ratten  Component 

In  1876  Captain  Coffinberry,  working  for  the  Kent  Scientific 
Institute,  explored  a  group  of  six  circular  mounds  located  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  3,  township  8  north,  range  9  west, 
Kent  County,  on  a  level  morainic  deposit  between  two  small  lakes. 
These  mounds,  the  largest  of  which  was  four  feet  high  and  forty 
feet  in  diameter,  were  completely  excavated  in  a  day  and  a  half 
by  means  of  a  team  and  scraper. 

Centrally  located  in  Mound  1  was  an  oblong  subfloor  pit  con- 
taining a  puttylike  deposit  of  gray  ash.  This  "cremation"  was 
covered  with  cut  sheets  of  mica.  One  of  these  sheets  is  circular  in 
shape  and  about  10  cm.  in  diameter.  This  mound  also  contained 
deposits  of  red  ochre. 

Mound  2  contained  nothing  but  deposits  of  red  ochre.  In 
Mound  3,  a  central  subfloor  pit  produced  a  pottery  vessel,  but  it 
was  so  badly  decomposed  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  remove 
it.34   Associated  with  the  pottery  vessel  was  a  copper  implement 


""Data  taken  from  Coffinberry 's  notes  and  from  artifacts  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
Public  Museum. 

34From  Coffinberry's  description  it  is  probably  a  Tvpe  I  vessel. 
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2^  inches  long,  \l/>  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  thick  in  the  middle. 
This  implement  was  flattened  to  a  chisel-like  edge  at  each  end. 
According  to  Coffinberry,  there  were  no  skeletal  remains  in  this 
mound,  nor,  for  that  matter,  in  any  of  these  mounds  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mound  1,  which  may  have  contained  a  cremation. 

Mounds  4,  5,  and  6  produced  no  artifacts,  but  did  show  evi- 
dence of  artificial  construction. 
Analysis: 
structures 

circular  mounds 

rectanguloid  subfloor  burial  ( r  )  pits 
sterile  mounds 
position 

on  morainic  upland  between  two  lakes 
burials 

artifacts  with  burial  (or  in  pit  where  burial  should  have 

been) 
cremation  ( ? ) 
implements 

copper — 1  short,  double-ended  chisel 
clay — 1  Type  I  pottery  vessel  (?) 
ornaments 

stone — cut  circular  sheets  of  mica  and  fragments  of  sheet 
mica 
miscellaneous 

deposits  of  red  ochre 

SuMNERVILT.E    COMPONENT  " 

(Plates  8,  9,  15,  16,  and  17) 

In  the  western  part  of  Cass  County,  Michigan,  on  the  old  gla- 
cial flood  plain  above  Dowagiac  Creek,  are  the  mounds  which 
comprise  the  Sumnerville  component.  These  mounds,  near  the 
corner  of  sections  29,  30,  31,  and  32,  township  6  south,  range 
16  west,  were  recorded  in  the  notes  of  the  Congressional  survey 

3"Data  on  this  component  arc  taken  from  Dr.  James  B.  Griffin's  notes,  the 
author's  notes,  and  from  an  archaeological  survey  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  Valley 
made  by  the  author  in  1937.   See  Preface,  ante,  p.  63. 
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made  In  William  Brookfield  in  the  year  1828.  He  counted  nine 
mounds,  each  of  which  were  50  links  through  the  base  and  six 
feet  high. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Evan  J.  Bonine,  of 
Niles,  Michigan,  investigated  some  of  the  mounds  which  at  that 

time  had  already  been  dug  into  by  relic  seekers.  Later  E.  H. 
Crane  investigated  some  of  the  mounds  at  this  site.  Both  of  them 
used  a  pitting  technique,  starting  at  the  top  of  the  mound  and 
digging  down  to  its  center. 

1  'nfortunatcly,  no  record  is  extant  concerning  the  exploration 
of  these  mounds.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  documented 
artifacts  from  various  mounds  in  this  component  which  are  listed 
in  the  "component  analysis."  Crane  catalogued  his  specimens  and 
named  the  mound  or  mounds  after  the  various  landholders,  in- 
cluding Walter,  Merrit,  Kibbler,  and  Leeder.  There  is  the  tra- 
dition of  a  circular  enclosure  in  association  with  this  component, 
but  the  writer  was  unable  to  find  evidence  of  it. 
Analysis: 
structures 

circular  mounds 
probably  subfloor  burial  pits3" 

possibly    a    circular    enclosure    in    association    with    the 
mounds 
position 

on  glacial  wash  above  stream 
burials 

artifacts  with  burial 
compound  burials 
implements 

copper — 2  double-pointed  awls,  round  in  cross  section, 
one  of  which  is  hafted  to  a  wooden  handle ;  1  small 
ovate-oblong  celt 
stone — 2  ovate,  medium-wide  flint  points  with  convex 
bases;  4  ovate,  medium-wride  flint  projectile  points 
with  convex  bases,  corner  notches,  and  barbed  shoul- 
ders; 2  triangular,  medium-wide  flint  projectile  points 

Artifacts  and  burials  were  in  the  center  of  the  mound  at  a  considerable  depth. 
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Plate  8 
Artifacts  from  Sumnerville  Comf orient 

1-8,  chippcd-flint  projectile  points;  9,  mussel  shell  ;  10,  Hint  scraper;  1  1,  frag- 
ments of  flake  knives;  12,  copper  celt;  13,  slate  gorget;  14-16,  bone  awls; 
17,  boat-stone  gorget;  18,  ivory  effigy  of  perforated  bear  canine;  19,  copper  awl 
with  wooden  handle. 
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with    straight    bases,   one   with    barbed   shoulders,   the 
other    with    receding    shoulders;    2    retouched    flake 
scrapers;  2  Hint  Hake  knives;   1  hammerstone 
bone — 2  split  deer  metatarsal  awls 
shell — 1  or  more  Busycon  perversum  "containers" 
clay — pottery 
ornaments 

stone — 1    ovate-oblong  polished  slate  gorget  with  sides 
incurvate  and  elliptical  in  cross  section;  1  boat-shaped 
ground-stone  gorget 
miscellaneous 

mica  sheets  (  fragmentary  ) 
perforated  eagle  claws 
copper  nugget 
galena  nugget 
red  ochre 

river  mussel  shells 

ivory  effigy  of  perforated  bear  canine 
pottery,  whole  vessels 
Type  I,  No.  1  (  Plate  1  5,  No.  4 ).'"  This  vessel  is  tempered  with 
small  to  medium-sized  particles  of  limestone,  most  of  which  have 
been  leached  out,  leaving  angular  cavities  in  the  paste.  The  sur- 
face hardness  is  2-2.5,  and  the  color  is  tannish  gray.  The  surface 
is  smooth  to  burnished. 

The  decorative  techniques  are  fine-line  incising,  narrow-line 
incising,  hemiconical  punctating,  and  rocked  dentate  stamping. 
All  of  these  techniques  are  very  wrell  executed. 

Upon  the  convexly  thickened  area  of  the  upper  rim  is  a  narrow 
band  of  closely  spaced,  fine-line  incised  crosshatching.  Directly 
beneath  this  is  a  horizontal  row  of  closely  spaced,  small  hemi- 
conical punctate  impressions,  made  from  the  left.  The  lower  rim 
and  part  of  the  upper  shoulder  area  are  undecorated. 

The  body  decoration  consists  of  curvilinear  zones,  either  empty 
or  filled  with  units  of  closely  spaced  rocked  dentate  stamp  im- 
pressions and  bounded  by  narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised  lines. 
Upon  alternate  lobes  the  pattern  is  identical,  and  the  interlobate 

^This  vessel  is  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum,  catalogue  number  81797. 
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Plate  9 
Sherds  from  Sumnerville  Component 

1 ,  Type  II-B  sherd;  2,  3,  Type  III  sherds;  4,  S,  unclassified  sherds;  6,  Type  II, 
riant,  sherd. 


areas  are  undecorated.  The  execution  of  the  decorative  patterns  is 
very  good. 

The  rim  is  rather  short  and  straight  to  slightly  flaring.  The 
upper  rim  area  is  convexly  thickened.  The  lip  is  narrowed  and 
rounded.  This  vessel  is  a  short-bodied,  quadrilobate,  round-bot- 
tomed, round-shouldered  jar,  with  a  slight  constriction  of  the  up- 
per shoulder  area  and  a  mouth  diameter  which  is  slightly  less 
than  the  shoulder  diameter. 

The  thickness  of  the  lip  is  .3  cm.,  that  of  the  rim  and  body  .4 
cm.,  and  that  of  the  convexly  thickened  area  of  the  upper  rim  .5 
cm.  The  height  of  the  vessel  is  10.3  cm.,  the  mouth  diameter  is 
8.8  cm.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  upper  shoulder  constriction  is 
8.5  cm.  The  lobate  diameter  is  11.8  cm.  and  the  interlobate  diam- 
eter is  10.6  cm. 

Type  II-B,  No.  1  (Plate  16,  No.  2)."  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  a  surface  hardness  of  2-2.5,  and  is  light  gray  in  color. 
The  surface  has  been  smoothed.  The  decorative  techniques  are 
narrow-line  incising,  punctating,  and  dentate  stamping. 

''This  vessel  is  in  the  collection  of  Donald  O.  Boudeman,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
It  is  not  very  well  documented  and  may  possibly  be  from  the  Goodall  component 
rather  than  the  Sumnerville  component. 
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I  'pon  the  upper  rim  is  a  rather  wide  band  of  closely  spaced, 
vertical,  parallel,  dentate  stamp  impressions,  and  superimposed 
above  them  are  somewhat  closely  spaced,  right-to-left  slanting, 
parallel,  dentate  stamp  impressions.  Directly  beneath  this  band 
is  a  horizontal  row  of  medium-sized,  contiguous,  shallow,  ellip- 
soid punctate  impressions.  I  Fpon  the  outer  edge  of  the  lip  is  a  row 
of  closely  spaced,  medium  sized,  shallow,  ellipsoid  impressions. 

The  body  is  decorated  with  curvilinear  zones,  bounded  by  nar- 
row, shallow,  rounded  incised  lines  and  either  empty  or  tilled 
with  units  of  dentate  stamp  impressions.  The  pattern  is  alternate 
repeating,  that  is,  one  combination  of  zones  is  followed  by  another 
combination  of  zones  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  first.  Each 
complete  design  occurs  twice. 

The  rim  is  straight  to  slightly  flaring  and  rather  long.  The  lip 
is  flattened  and  slopes  inward.  This  vessel  is  a  short-bodied,  round- 
shouldered,  flat-bottomed  jar,  with  a  slight  constriction  of  the 
upper  shoulder  and  a  mouth  diameter  which  is  probably  slightly 
less  than  the  shoulder  diameter. 

The  lip  is  .6  cm.  thick,  and  the  body  and  rim  slightly  thicker. 
The  height  is  12.7  cm.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  mouth  varies 
betwreen  9.5  cm.  to  1-1-  cm. — probably  due  to  warping  or  recon- 
struction.  The  shoulder  diameter  is  12  cm. 

Type  II-B,  No.  2  (Plate  16,  No.  4).:'"  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  a  surface  hardness  of  2.5,  and  is  tannish  gray  in  color. 
The  surface  has  been  smoothed.  The  decorative  techniques  are 
narrow-line  incising,  poorly  executed  hemiconical  punctating,  and 
cord  impressing  (imitation  dentate  stamping). 

Upon  the  upper  rim  is  a  narrow  band  of  closely  spaced,  vertical, 
parallel  cord  impressions.  Directly  beneath  this  is  a  horizontal 
row  of  somewrhat  closely  spaced,  medium-sized,  hemiconical  punc- 
tate impressions,  made  from  the  right. 

Upon  the  upper  shoulder  area  and  the  rest  of  the  body  are 
curvilinear  and  angular  zones,  bounded  by  narrow,  shallow,  in- 
cised lines  and  either  empty  or  filled  with  units  of  closely  spaced, 
parallel  cord  impressions.  All  four  of  the  body  lobes  have  the 
same  pattern,  and  the  bottom  is  decorated  with  units  of  cord  im- 
pressions of  the  same  kind. 

""This  vessel  is  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum,  catalogue  number  81895. 
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The  rim  is  rather  short  and  slightly  flaring.  The  lip  has  been 
flattened.  This  vessel  is  a  short-bodied,  slightly  quadrilobate, 
round-shouldered,  round-bottomed  jar,  with  a  slight  constriction 
of  the  upper  shoulder  area  and  a  mouth  diameter  which  is  slightly 
less  than  the  shoulder  or  lobate  diameter. 

The  thickness  of  the  lip  is  .4  cm.,  and  that  of  the  rim  and  body 
is  .5  cm.  The  height  is  9  cm.,  the  mouth  diameter  is  6.7  to  7.8  cm., 
and  the  diameter  of  the  upper  shoulder  area  constriction  is  6.3  to 
7.1  cm.   The  lobate  or  shoulder  diameter  is  7.2  to  7.8  cm. 

Type  Il-Cy  No.  1  (Plate  17,  No.  3)."'  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  a  surface  hardness  of  3.5y  and  is  brown  in  color.  The 
surface  has  been  smoothed.  The  decorative  techniques  are  narrow- 
line  incising,  rocker-incising,  and  punctating. 

Upon  the  upper  rim  is  a  narrow  band  of  four  or  five  horizontal, 
closely  spaced,  narrow,  shallow  incised  lines  rather  poorly  exe- 
cuted. Directly  beneath  this  is  a  horizontal  row  of  closely  spaced, 
medium-sized,  vertically  elongate,  trianguloid  punctate  impres- 
sions. 

Around  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  shoulder  area  is  a  narrow 
horizontal  band  filled  with  units  of  closely  spaced,  horizontal, 
rocker-incised  lines.  A  decorative  pattern  which  repeats  itself 
upon  the  lobate  areas  consists  of  curvilinear  zones  either  empty  or 
filled  with  units  of  closely  spaced  rocker  incising  and  bounded  by 
narrow,  shallow  incised  lines.  The  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  dec- 
orated with  units  of  closely  spaced  rocker  incising  which  extend 
upward  into  the  interlobate  areas  like  narrow  tongues.  These  are 
limited  by  narrow  incised  lines. 

The  rim  is  rather  short  and  slightly  flaring.  The  lip  is  narrow 
and  rounded.  This  vessel  is  a  short-bodied,  round-shouldered, 
round-bottomed,  slightly  quadrilobate  jar,  with  a  slight  constric- 
tion of  the  upper  shoulder  area  and  a  mouth  diameter  which  is 
slightly  less  than  the  shoulder  or  lobate  diameter. 

The  lip  is  .3  cm.  thick,  the  rim  is  .4  cm.  thick,  and  the  body  is 
.45  cm.  thick.  The  height  of  the  jar  is  9.2  cm.,  the  mouth  diam- 
eter is  8.5  cm.,  the  diameter  of  the  upper  shoulder  constriction  is 
7.7  cm.,  and  the  lobate  or  shoulder  diameter  is  9.3  cm. 

This  vessel  is  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum,  catalogue  number  81795. 
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Type  II  C,  No.  2  (Plate  17,  No.  S)."  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  a  surface  hardness  of  2.5,  and  is  light  tannish  gray  in 
color.  The  surface  has  been  smoothed.  The  decorative  techniques 
are  narrow  line  incising,  rocker  incising,  and  punctating. 

Upon  the  rim  is  a  narrow  hand  of  four  or  five  closely  spaced, 
horizontal,  narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised  lines.  Directly  be- 
neath this  is  a  horizontal  row  of  closely  spaced,  medium-sized, 
vertically  elongate,  shallow,  trianguloid  or  ovate  punctate  impres- 
sions. 

The  decoration  of  the  upper  body  (this  vessel  is  double-bodied 
or  panduriform  )  consists  of  angular  zones,  bounded  by  narrow, 
shallow,  rounded  incised  lines  and  either  empty  or  filled  with 
units  of  vertical,  closely  spaced  rocker  incising,  convex  to  the 
right.  This  decoration  is  limited  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  by 
horizontal,  narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised  lines. 

Upon  the  upper  part  of  the  constricted  area,  between  the  upper 
and  the  lower  body,  is  a  horizontal  row  of  closely  spaced,  medium- 
sized,  vertically  elongate,  shallow,  ovate  or  trianguloid  punctate 
impressions. 

The  decorations  on  the  lower  body  is  indistinct,  probably  due  to 
mending  and  reconstructing  the  vessel.  However,  what  lines  there 
are,  are  narrow,  shallow,  rounded,  and  incised. 

The  rim  is  short  and  straight  to  slightly  flaring.  The  lip  is  nar- 
rowed and  rounded.  This  vessel  is  a  double-bodied  (panduri- 
form ),  round-bottomed  jar,  with  a  slight  constriction  of  the  upper 
shoulder  area,  a  similar  constriction  of  the  interbody  area,  and  a 
mouth  diameter  which  is  slightly  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
shoulder  of  the  upper  body. 

The  lip  thickness  is  .3  cm.,  and  the  rim  thickness  is  .45  cm.  The 
height  of  the  vessel  is  11.8  cm.,  the  mouth  diameter  is  8.8  cm.  to 
9.3  cm.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  constriction  of  the  upper  shoulder 
of  the  upper  body  is  8.6  cm.  The  shoulder  diameter  of  the  upper 
body  is  10  cm.,  and  the  shoulder  diameter  of  the  lower  body  is 
8.7  cm." 


4Thi-  vessel  is  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum,  catalogue  number  81798. 
4"It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  one  double-bodied  jar  was  reported  for  the  Crvstal 
River  mound  group  in  Florida  and  one  for  the  Harness  group  in  Ohio. 
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Type  II-C,  No.  3  (Plate  17,  No.  6)"  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  a  surface  hardness  of  2-2.5,  and  is  light  tannish  gray 
in  color.  The  surface  has  been  smoothed.  The  decorative  tech- 
niques consist  of  rather  fine-line  incising  and  punctating. 

Upon  the  rim  is  a  rather  narrow  band  of  four  or  five  somewhat 
closely  spaced,  horizontal,  rather  fine,  shallow,  rounded  incised 
lines.  A  few  millimeters  beneath  this  is  a  horizontal  row  of  closely 
spaced,  medium-sized,  semilunate  punctate  impressions. 

Around  the  upper  shoulder  area  is  a  horizontal,  narrow  band, 
bounded  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  in  the  interlobate  areas  by 
rather  tine,  shallow,  rounded  incised  lines  and  filled  with  closely- 
spaced,  medium-sized,  lunate  punctate  impressions. 

The  rim  is  rather  short  and  straight  to  slightly  flaring.  The  lip 
is  rounded  and  flattened.  This  vessel  is  a  short-bodied,  slightly 
quadrilobate,  round-shouldered,  round-bottomed  jar,  with  a  slight 
constriction  of  the  upper  shoulder  area  and  a  mouth  diameter 
which  is  slightly  less  than  the  shoulder  diameter.  The  thickness 
of  the  lip  is  J  5  cm.  and  of  the  rim  .4  cm.  The  height  of  the 
jar  is  1 1.5  cm.,  and  the  mouth  diameter  is  9  cm. 

Type  II-C,  No.  4  (Plate  17,  No.  2.).44  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  a  surface  hardness  of  2.5,  and  is  smoke  blackened  to 
gray  in  color.  The  surface  has  been  smoothed.  The  decorative 
techniques  are  narrow-line  incising,  rocker  incising,  and  punc- 
tating. 

Upon  the  upper  rim,  confined  to  the  convexly  thickened  area, 
is  a  narrow  band  of  closely  spaced,  vertical  rocker  incising  which 
is  convex  to  the  right.  Directly  beneath  this  is  a  horizontal  row 
of  closely  spaced,  small,  horizontally  elongate,  ovate  or  triangu- 
loid  punctate  impressions. 


^This  vessel  is  in  the  collection  of  Donald  Boudeman,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
Its  only  documentation  is  that  it  comes  from  Cass  County.  Since  the  archaeological 
survey  of  the  region  in  193  7  revealed  the  probable  absence  of  Hopewcllian  sites 
other  than  the  Sumnerville  in  that  county,  the  vessel  probably  is  from  there. 

"This  vessel  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  cat- 
alogue number  13/605  5.  Data  on  it  are  on  file  in  the  Museum  of  Anthropology, 
Universitv  of  Michigan.  It  has  no  documented  provenience  other  than  Cass 
Countv,  but,  since  there  are  no  other  Hopewellian  sites  in  that  county  and  since 
such  vessels  are  not  found  on  the  surface  or  in  non-Hopewellian  sites,  it  is  assumed 
that  this  one  is  from  the  Sumnerville  component,  long  a  pot  hunter's  paradise. 
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The  bod)  decoration  consists  ol  curvilinear  /ones,  bounded  by 
narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised  lines  and  cither  empty  or  tilled 
with  units  of  closel)  spaced,  vertical  rocker  incising,  convex  to 
the  right.  The  bod)  pattern  is  hounded  at  the  top  by  a  horizontal, 
narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised  line.  The  pattern  repeats  itself 
four  times,  and  the  intervening  spaces,  as  well  as  the  bottom,  arc 
filled  with  units  o\  closely  spaced,  vertical  rocker  incising,  convex 
to  the  right. 

The  rim  is  straight,  vertical,  and  short.  There  is  a  slight  convex 
thickening  n\  the  upper  rim.  The  lip  is  rounded  and  flattened. 
This  \essel  is  a  short  --bodied,  slightly  quadrilobate,  round-shoul- 
dered, round  bottomed  jar,  with  a  slight  constriction  of  the  upper 
shoulder  area  and  a  mouth  diameter  which  is  slightly  less  than 
the  shoulder  or  lobate  diameter. 

The  lip  is  .3  cm.  thick,  the  rim  is  .4  cm.  thick,  and  the  body  is 
.25  cm.  thick.  The  height  of  the  jar  is  9.1  cm.,  the  mouth  diam- 
eter is  X.2  cm.,  and  the  shoulder  or  lobate  diameter  is  9.1  cm. 

Type  Illy  No.  1  (Plate  16,  No.  7).'"  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  a  surface  hardness  of  2-2. 5 ,  and  is  light  grayish 
brown  in  color.  The  surface  of  the  body  has  been  malleated  with 
a  cord-wrapped  paddle.  The  rim  has  been  smoothed.  There  is 
no  decoration. 

The  rim  is  rather  short  and  flaring.  The  lip  is  rounded.  This 
vessel  is  a  short-bodied,  slightly  globular  jar,  writh  the  upper 
shoulder  area  somewhat  constricted  and  a  mouth  diameter  which 
is  slightly  greater  than  the  shoulder  diameter. 

The  thickness  of  the  lip  is  35  cm.,  that  of  the  rim  is  .4  cm., 
and  of  the  body  is  .5  cm.  The  height  of  the  jar  is  10.6  cm.,  the 
mouth  diameter  is  9.8  cm.,  the  diameter  of  the  upper  shoulder 
constriction  is  8.2  cm.,  and  the  shoulder  diameter  is  10.1  cm. 

Unclassified,  No.  /."'  Observations  upon  the  paste  of  this  vessel 
were  prohibited  by  the  nature  of  the  vessel's  reconstruction.  The 
surface  has  been  smoothed,  and  there  is  no  decoration.  It  is  shaped 
like  a  bath  tub,  with  a  flat  bottom,  rather  straight  sides,  and  an 

'"Thi<  vessel  is  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum,  catalogue  number  XI  791. 
'"This  ve^el  i~  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum,  catalogue  number  81737. 
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elongated  oval  mouth.    The  lip  is  rounded  and  is  .5  cm.  thick. 
The  rim  is  .7  cm.  thick.    The  maximum  length  which  comes  at 
lip  height  is  34.8  cm.    The  maximum  width,  similarly  measured, 
is  18.2  cm.   The  height  is  9.8  cm. 
pottery,  sherds*' 

Type  II ,  variant  (Plate  9,  No.  6  ).  This  rim  sherd  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  a  surface  hardness  of  2-2.5,  and  is  gray  in  color. 
The  surface  has  been  smoothed.  The  decorative  techniques  are 
fine-line  incising  and  punctating.  Upon  the  upper  rim  is  a  narrow 
band  of  closely  spaced,  left-to-right  slanting,  parallel,  finely  in- 
cised lines.  Directly  beneath  this  is  a  horizontal  row  of  closely 
spaced,  small,  round,  shallow,  punctate  impressions.  The  rim  is 
straight  to  slightly  flaring  and  short.  The  lip  is  narrow  and 
rounded. 

Type  II-B,  No.  1  (Plate  9,  No.  1  ).  This  rim  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  has  a  surface  hardness  of  2-2.5,  and  is  grayish  tan  in 
color.  The  surface  has  been  roughly  smoothed.  The  decorative 
technique  is  dentate  stamping.  Upon  the  rim  is  a  band  of  vertical, 
parallel,  straight,  closely  spaced  dentate  stamp  impressions. 

The  rim  is  straight,  and  the  lip  is  flattened. 

Type  III,  No.  1  (Plate  9,  No.  2).  The  rim  sherd  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  a  surface  hardness  of  2-2.5,  and  is  grayish  tan  in  color. 
The  surface  has  been  malleated  with  a  cord-wrapped  paddle.  The 
individual  cord  impressions  are  medium  sized  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  lip.  The  decorative  technique  is  noding  or  embossing.  A 
few  centimeters  below  the  lip  is  a  horizontal  row  of  rather  widely- 
spaced,  rather  large  nodes  or  bosses  made  by  punching  from  the 
inside  of  the  rim.  The  rim  is  straight,  and  the  lip  is  rounded, 
flattened,  and  smoothed. 

Type  III,  No.  2  (Plate  9,  No.  3).  This  body  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  has  a  surface  hardness  of  2.5,  and  is  tan  in  color. 
The  surface  has  been  malleated  with  a  cord-wrapped  paddle. 
The  cord  impressions  are  rather  large. 

Unclassified,  No.  1  (Plate  9,  No.  4).  This  rim  sherd  is  grit  (? ) 
tempered,  has  a  surface  hardness  of  2-2.5,  and  is  gray  in  color. 


4TA11  of  these  sherds  are  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum.  They  were  all 
found  in  the  same  mound,  but  no  record  of  their  association  was  made. 
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The  surface  has  been  malleated  with  a  cord  wrapped  paddle  and 
then  smoothed,  die  individuaJ  cord  impressions  are  medium 
sized  and  at  right  angles  to  the  lip.  Decorative  techniques  are 
father  fine  line  incising  and  notching  or  stick  (  r  )  impressing. 
I  Fpon  the  external  bulge  oi  the  cuter  lip  is  a  row  of  closely  spaced, 
medium  sized  ovate  notches  or  stick  (  ;  )  impressions.  I  fpon  the 
rim  are  two  somewhat  closely  spaced,  roughly  parallel,  rather 
finely  incised,  curvilinear  lines.  The  rim  is  straight,  and  the  lip 
is  rounded  and  flattened  with  a  slight  external  bulge  of  the  outer 
edge. 

Unclassified  No.  2  (Plate  9,  No.  5).  This  body  sherd  is  shell 
tempered,  has  a  surface  hardness  of  2-2.5,  and  is  light  gray 
in  color.  The  surface  has  been  smoothed.  The  decorative  tech- 
nique is  rather  tine-line  incising.  The  pattern  consists  of  straight, 
parallel,  somewhat  closely  spaced,  rather  finely  incised  lines. 

Marantette  Component 
(Plate  10) 

The  Marantette4"  component  is  located  in  the  glacial  valley  of 
the  St.  Joseph  River,  near  Mendon,  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan. 
There  is  no  information  available  concerning  the  number  of 
mounds  in  this  component  or  the  investigation  of  them.  They 
were  excavated  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  by 
E.  H.  Crane,  and  some  of  the  artifacts  and  skeletal  material  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum. 
Analysis: 
structures 

probably  circular  mound  or  mounds 
position 

in  glacial  river  valley 
burials 

accompanied  by  artifacts 


,vThis  group  has  also  been  called  Marinetta  or  Marantatc.  Marantette  is  prob- 
ably preferable  as  E.  H.  Crane,  who  named  the  mounds  was  accustomed  to  calling 
them  after  the  owners  of  the  land  on  which  they  were  situated.  The  Marantette 
family  had  considerable  land  holdings  in  the  vicinity  of  Mendon,  and  the  mound 
group  was  probably  on  one  of  these. 
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Plate  10 

Artifacts  from  Marantette  Component 

1,  2,  split  deer  bone  awls;  3,  ovate  projectile  point  or  knife;  4,  5,  slate  gorgets; 
6,  chipped-rlint  projectile  point;  7,  thumbnail  scraper;  8,  cut  wolf  jaws;  9,  bear 
canine;  10,  fragments  of  sheet  mica. 


implements 

stone — 1  large,  ovate,  broad,  white  flint  point  with  a 
convex  base ;  1  medium-sized,  ovate,  broad,  white  flint 
projectile  point  with  a  convex  base,  corner  notches, 
and  horizontal  shoulders ;  2  or  more  small  retouched 
flake  scrapers 

bone — 1  split  deer  metatarsal  awl 
ornaments 

stone — 1  rectanguloid  polished  slate  gorget  with  sides 
slightly  excurvate,  one  end  slightly  excurvate,  and  a 
central  perforation;  1  ovate-oblong  polished  slate 
gorget  with  sides  slightly  incurvate  and  ends  slightly 
excurvate,  the  perforation  centrally  placed,  and  the 
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basal   end  sharpened;    number  of   fragments  of  cut 

sheet  mica 

bone—   1  perforated  bear  canine ;  1  small  cut  hear  jaw 
miscellaneous 

2   bear  canines 

1    fragment  of  animal  jaw 

1    turtle  carapace 
pottery,  see  description  of  a    Type  II-C  vessel  under  the 

Scott  component,  post}  p.  117  and  note. 

Scott  Component 

The  mound  or  mounds  which  comprise  the  Scott  component 
are  situated  along  the  old  glacial  drainage  channel  of  the  St. 
Joseph  River  near  Colon,  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan.  This 
component  was  investigated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  E.  H.  Crane.  No  data  are  available  concerning  the 
excavation  of  the  site;  there  are,  however,  a  number  of  docu- 
mented artifacts  and  some  skeletal  material  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
Public  Museum. 
Analysis: 
structures 

mounds  probably  circular 
position 

in  glacial  drainage  channel  of  river 
burials 

accompanied  by  artifacts 
implements 

stone — 1   long,  narrow  chipped-flint  blade  with  concave 
base;  chipped-flint  drill  points  with  expanded  bases; 
small   flint-flake    knives;    small   retouched    flint-flake 
scrapers 
ornaments 

stone — 1    small,    narrow,    ovate-oblong    polished    slate 
gorget  with  a  perforation  near  the  apex,  countersunk 
from  both  sides;  1  elliptical  polished  slate  gorget  with 
a  central  perforation  countersunk  from  both  sides 
shell — 1    engraved  turtle  shell 
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cordage 

a  number  of  fragments  of  two-strand,  clockwise-twisted 
bast  cord  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree49 
miscellaneous 

fragments  of  worked  mussel  shell 
fragments  of  cut  sheet  mica 
red  ochre 
pottery,  whole  vessel 
Type  II-C,  No.  1  (Plate  17,  No.  7).50  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  a  surface  hardness  of  2.5,  and  is  gray  in  color.    The 
surface  has  been  smoothed.    The  decorative  techniques  are  rather 
fine-line  incising,  rocker  incising,'  and  poorly  executed  hemiconical 
punctating. 

Upon  the  convexly  thickened  area  of  the  upper  rim  is  a  narrow 
band  of  somewhat  closely  spaced,  left-to-right  slanting,  parallel, 
rather  finely  incised  lines.  Directly  beneath  this  is  a  horizontal 
row  of  closely  spaced,  medium-sized,  poorly  executed  hemiconical 
punctate  impressions.    The  lower  rim  is  undecorated. 

The  body  decoration  consists  of  curvilinear  zones,  bounded 
by  rather  finely  incised  lines  and  either  empty  or  filled  with  units 
of  closely  spaced  rocker  incising.  The  lobate  areas  are  outlined 
by  this  banded  decoration.  The  pattern  thus  produced  repeats 
itself  four  times.  The  bottom  also  is  decorated  with  units  of 
rocker  incising. 

The  rim  is  straight  to  slightly  flaring,  somewhat  short,  and 
there  is  a  slight  convex  thickening  of  the  upper  rim.  This  vessel 
is  a  short-bodied,  round-shouldered,  slightly  quadrilobate,  round- 
bottomed  jar,  with  a  slight  constriction  of  the  upper  shoulder  area 
and  a  mouth  diameter  which  is  slightly  less  than  the  shoulder  or 
lobate  diameter. 


Analysis  made   by  Volney  Jones,   Ethnobotanical   Laboratory,   University  of 
Michigan. 

"This  vessel  is  in  Indiana  Historical  Society  collection,  catalogue  number  258/1 . 
The  only  documentation  that  it  bears  is  that  it  came  from  St.  Joseph  County, 
Michigan.  In  the  survey  of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley  in  193  7  two  Hopewellian  sites, 
Scott  and  Marantette,  were  found  in  St.  Joseph  County,  with  the  possibility  of  a 
third  site  near  the  Scott.  This  vessel  undoubtedly  came  from  one  of  these,  but 
the  placing  of  it  with  the  Scott  component  is  purely  arbitrary. 
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pottery,  sherd 

Unclassified)  No.  1.  This  rim  sherd  is  grit  tempered,  has  a 
surface  hardness  o\  2  2.5,  and  is  gray  in  color.  The  surface  has 
been  smoothed.  The  decorative  technique  is  punctating.  Around 
the  base  oi  the  rim  is  a  horizontal  row  of  closely  spaced,  shallow, 
small,  round  punctate  impressions. 

The  run  is  very  short  and  straight  to  slightly  flaring.  The  lip 
is  round.    What  part  of  the  body  there  is,  is  undecorated. 

(  rOODALL    COM  PONENT 

(Plates  11,  12,  13,  15,  and   16) 

About  twelve  miles  west  of  La  Forte,  in  La  Porte  County, 
Indiana,  a  group  of  twenty-two  circular  mounds  were  built,  some 
of  which  were  explored  about  1870  by  Dr.  Higday.52  These 
mounds  were  in  the  glacial  drainage  valley  of  the  Kankakee  along 
a  small  tributary.  The  elevations  recorded  for  them  were  from 
six  to  twenty  feet.  There  is  very  little  information  concerning 
their  excavation,  but  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum  there 
are  a  number  of  documented  artifacts  and  some  skeletal  material 
from  them  purchased  from  E.  H.  Crane. 
Analysis: 
structures 

a  number  of  circular  mounds 

central  subfloor  oblong  burial  pits,  possibly  lined  with 

logs 
horizontal  layers  of  ashes  in  mounds 
position 

in  glacial  drainage  valley  along  tributary 
burials 

compound 

accompanied  by  artifacts 
implements 

copper — a  number  of  copper  celts  and  awls53 

"'This  sherd  is  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum. 

"Foster,  J.  W.,  Pie-historic  Races  of  the  United  States  of  America  (Chicago, 
1873),  pp.  143-44. 

"The  only  copper  awl  from  the  Goodall  component  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public 
Museum  is  small,  double  pointed,  and  round  in  cross  section. 
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Plate  1  1 
Artifacts  from  Good  all  Component 

1,  stone  trianguloid  celt;  2,  stone  bar  gorget;  3,  ovate-oblong  stone  gorget; 
4,  5,  elliptical  stone  gorgets;  6,  7,  cut  wolf  jaws;  8,  cut  sheet  mica;  9,  replica  of 
effigy  platform  pipe;  10,  11,  flint-flake  knives;  12,  thumbnail  scraper;  13,  chipped- 
flint  projectile  point;  14,  flint-flake  knife  ;  1  5-17,  split  deer  bone  awls. 
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st. UK'  — 

1  3   medium  sized,  o\  ate,  broad,  corner-notched,  chipped 

flint  projectile  points  with  barbed  shoulders  and  either 

straight  or  com ex  bases 
2    small  points  oi  the  same  type  as  above 
2   medium  sized,   ovate,   narrow,   corner-notched, 

chipped  flint  projectile  points  with  convex  bases  and 

horizontal  shoulders 
1    medium  sized,  ovate,  medium-broad,  straight 

stemmed,  chipped-flint  projectile  point  with  a  straight 

base  and  horizontal  shoulders 
1    medium-sized,    ovate,    medium-broad,    chipped-flint 

projectile  point  with  a  concave  base 
1    medium-sized,    ovate,    medium-broad,    chipped-flint 

projectile  point  with  side  notches,  horizontal  shoul- 
ders, and  a  slightly  concave  base 

1  medium-sized,  crude,  ovate,  narrow,  slightly  corner- 
notched,  chipped-flint  projectile  point  with  receding 
shoulders  and  a  straight  base 

2  medium-sized,  triangular,  narrow,  corner-notched, 
chipped-flint  projectile  points,  one  with  a  slightly 
convex  base  and  receding  shoulders,  the  other  with  a 
straight  base  and  slightly  barbed  shoulders 

1  medium-sized,  triangular,  broad,  corner-notched, 
chipped-flint  projectile  point  with  flaring  and  slightly 
barbed  shoulders  and  a  slightly  concave  base 

1  medium-sized,  triangular,  narrow,  corner-notched, 
chipped-flint  projectile  point  with  horizontal  shoul- 
ders and  a  slightly  convex  base 

1  small  triangular,  narrow,  corner-notched,  chipped- 
flint  projectile  point  with  horizontal  shoulders  and  a 
slightly  convex  base 

1    chipped-flint  drill  point  with  an  expanded  base 

1  rather  large  triangular  chipped-flint  knife  or  scraper 
with  a  convex  base 

1  rather  large  ovate  chipped-flint  knife  or  scraper  with 
a  rather  truncated  base 
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1    medium-sized,  plano-convex,  chipped-flint  knife  or 

scraper 
1    small,    plano-convex,    ovate,    chipped-flint   point    or 

scraper 
1    small,    plano-convex,    ovate,    chipped-flint    point    or 

scraper  with  truncated  base 
1    small,  semicircular,  chipped-flint  point  with   corner 
notches,  horizontal  shoulders,  and  a  convex  base 
30,  approximately,  small  narrow  flint-flake  knives 
6  small  flint  retouched  flake  scrapers 
4  small  ovate-oblong  celts,  2  straight  sided  and  2  with 
sides  slightly  excurvate,  all  with  the  end  slightly  ex- 
curvate  and  elliptical-bioblate  in  cross  section 
1    small  ovate  stone  with  sides  slightly  pitted 
bone — 3  split  deer  metatarsal  awls ;   3  small  bone   ( ?  ) 

awls  or  skewers 
clay — pottery 
ornaments 

stone — 1  chipped-flint  zoomorphic  effigy;  2  elliptical 
polished  slate  gorgets  with  dual  perforations  counter- 
sunk from  both  sides;  1  ovate-oblong  polished  slate 
gorget  with  excurvate  sides  and  a  single  perforation 
countersunk  from  both  sides;  1  polished  slate  bar 
gorget  with  two  narrow,  shallow  grooves  around  the 
middle;  a  number  of  crinoid  stem  beads;  a  number 
of  cut  mica  sheets 
bone — 2  cut  wolf  jaws,  cut  and  ground  parallel  to  the 
body  of  the  jaw 
pipes 

stone — 1  slightly  curved  base  platform  pipe  with  a  puma 
or  bear  effigy  bowl;  1  straight-base  platform  pipe  with 
a  female  effigy  bowl"4  (The  nude  female  is  seated  with 
a  cradle  and  child  between  her  knees.  Her  hair  is  long, 
parted  in  the  middle,  tied  at  the  ends,  and  worn  over 


r,4The  original  was  destroyed  by  Dr.  Higday  who  considered  it  obscene.  A 
replica  or  cast  of  plaster  made  by  E.  H.  Crane  is  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public 
Museum.  The  upper  part  of  this  pipe  is  illustrated  in  Foster,  Pre-historic  Races, 
p.  246. 
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her  left  shoulder.    There  is  considerable  exactness  oi 
detail  in  this  figure.  I 
miscellaneous 
sheet  copper 

rounded  pebbles  of  quartzite  and  other  materials 
tortoise  shell,  found  in  pottery  vessel 
shell  (cardium  magnum) 
mussel  shells 
galena 

canine  skull  (  wolf  ) 
pottery,  whole  vessels 
Type  /,  No.  1  (  Plate  1  5,  No.  3. )"'  This  vessel  is  tempered  with 
limestone  particles,  most  of  which  have  leached  out  of  the  paste, 
leaving  small  angular  cavities.  The  surface  hardness  is  2-2.5, 
and  the  color  is  a  light  grayish  tan.  The  surface  finish  is  smooth 
to  burnished. 

The  decorative  techniques  are  fine-line  incising,  narrow-line 
incising,  hemiconical  punctating,  and  rocked  dentate  stamping. 
All  of  these  are  very  well  executed. 

Upon  the  convexly  thickened  area  of  the  upper  rim  is  a  narrow 
band  of  closely  spaced,  fine-line  incised  crosshatching.  Directly 
beneath  this  is  a  horizontal  row  of  closely  spaced,  small,  hemi- 
conical punctate  impressions  made  from  the  left  with  a  hollow 
point. 

The  body  decoration  consists  of  curvilinear  zones,  bounded  by 
narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised  lines  and  either  empty  or  filled 
with  closely  spaced,  rocked  dentate  stamp  impressions.  The  pat- 
tern repeats  itself  four  times ;  the  empty  zones  are  in  the  inter- 
lobate  areas.  The  body  decoration  is  bounded  at  the  top  by  a 
narrow,  shallow,  rounded,  horizontal  incised  line.  All  of  the 
decorative  patterns  are  very  well  executed. 

The  rim  is  straight  to  slightly  flaring,  and  there  is  a  slight  con- 
vex thickening  of  the  upper  rim.  The  lip  is  rounded  and  flattened. 
This  vessel  is  a  short-bodied,  quadrilobate,  round-shouldered, 
round-bottomed  jar,  with  a  slight  constriction  of  the  upper  shoul- 
der area  and  a  mouth  diameter  which  is  slightly  less  than  the 
shoulder  or  lobate  diameter. 

"'This  vessel  is  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum,  catalogue  number  81713. 
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Plate  12 

Artifacts  from  Good  all  Comfonent 

1-23,  chipped-flint  projectile  points;  24-28,  flint-flake  knives;  29,  stemmed 
scraper;  3D,  flint  drill;  31,  effigy  of  chipped  flint;  32,  slate  gorget  or  button; 
?>?>,  34,  flint  knives  or  scrapers;  3  5,  cut  sheet  mica;  36-37,  mussel  shells;  38-40, 
round  stones  or  mullers;  41-44,  stone  celts. 
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Type  II  Bt  No.  /  (  Plate  16,  No.  1  ).""  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  .i  surface  hardness  of  2  -2.5,  and  is  grayish  tan  in 
color.  The  surface  lias  been  roughly  smoothed.  The  decorative 
techniques  are  narrow  line  incising,  dentate  stamping,  and  notch- 
ing or  stick  impressing. 

I 'pon  the  inner  edge  oi  the  lip  is  a  row  of  closely  spaced, 
medium  sized,  ovoid,  shallow  notches  or  impressions. 

I  pon  the  rim  is  a  somewhat  narrow  band  of  closely  spaced, 
curvilinear,  medium  sized  dentate  stamp  impressions,  convex  to 
the  right.  This  hand  is  limited  by  a  horizontal,  narrow,  shallow, 
rounded  incised  line. 

The  body  decoration  consists  of  angular  and  curvilinear  zones, 
1  ounded  by  narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised  lines  and  either 
empty  or  tilled  with  more-or-less  horizontal  units  of  closely 
spaced,  small  dentate  stamp  impressions  whose  lengths  vary  with 
the  size  ot  the  zone  to  he  filled.  The  patterns  formed  are  alternate 
repeating — one  pattern  follows  another  which  in  turn  is  followed 
by  the  first,  each  pattern  occurring  twice. 

The  rim  is  straight,  vertical,  and  somewhat  short.  The  lip  has 
been  flattened.  This  vessel  is  a  short-bodied,  round-shouldered 
jar  with  a  semiconoidal  bottom.  The  upper  shoulder  area  is  very 
slightly  constricted,  and  the  mouth  diameter  is  very  slightly  less 
than  the  shoulder  diameter. 

The  lip  and  the  rim  are  about  .8  or  .9  cm.  thick.  The  height 
is  17.7  cm.,  the  mouth  diameter  is  13  cm.,  and  the  shoulder 
diameter  is  about  14  cm. 

Type  11 -By  No.  2  (Plate  16,  No.  5  )."  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  a  surface  hardness  of  2,  and  is  gray  in  color.  The  sur- 
face has  been  roughly  smoothed.  The  decorative  techniques  are 
broad-line  incising  and  dentate  stamping. 

Upon  the  rim  is  a  band  of  closely  spaced,  vertical,  parallel, 
medium-sized  dentate  stamp  impressions.    The  body  decoration 

"^Ihi?  vessel  is  in  the  collection  of  Donald  Boudeman,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
It  was  once  in  the  collection  of  E.  H.  Crane,  and  probablv  is  from  Mound  1  5  of 
the  Goodall  group. 

This  vessel  i-  in  the  museum  of  the  Fort  St.  foseph  Historical  Society,  Niles, 
Michigan.  It  was  once  in  the  collection  of  E.  H.  Crane,  and  is  probablv  from 
Mound  22  of  the  Goodall  group. 
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consists  of  curvilinear  zones,  bounded  by  broad,  shallow,  rounded 
incised  lines  and  either  empty  or  rilled  with  horizontal  units  of 
closely  spaced,  parallel,  medium-sized  dentate  stamp  impressions. 
The  patterns  formed  are  alternate  repeating,  and  each  pattern 
occurs  twice. 

The  rim  is  straight,  vertical,  and  somewhat  short.  The  lip  is 
flattened.  This  vessel  is  a  short-bodied,  round-bottomed,  round- 
shouldered  jar,  with  a  very  slight  constriction  of  the  upper  shoul- 
der area  and  a  mouth  diameter  which  is  very  slightly  less  than 
the  shoulder  diameter. 

Type  II-B,  No.  3  (Plate  16,  No.  3)."  This  vessel  is  grit  tem- 
pered, has  a  surface  hardness  of  2-2.5,  and  is  dark  gray  in 
color.  The  surface  has  been  roughly  smoothed.  The  decorative 
techniques  are  broad-line  incising,  dentate  stamping,  and  noding 
or  embossing. 

Around  the  upper  part  of  the  inside  rim  is  a  very  narrow  band 
of  closely  spaced,  vertical,  parallel,  small  dentate  stamp  impres- 
sions. Upon  the  lower  outside  rim  is  a  horizontal  row  of  closely 
spaced  nodes  or  bosses  made  by  punching  from  the  inside  with  a 
hollow  instrument. 

The  body  decoration  consists  of  curvilinear  zones,  bounded  by 
broad,  shallow,  rounded  incised  lines  and  either  empty  or  filled 
with  units  of  closely  spaced,  small  dentate  stamp  impressions. 
The  pattern  is  alternate  repeating — one  design  followed  by  an- 
other— each  pattern  occurring  twice. 

The  rim  is  rather  short  and  flaring.  The  lip  is  flattened.  This 
vessel  is  a  short-bodied,  round-shouldered  jar,  with  a  conoidal 
base,  a  slight  constriction  of  the  upper  shoulder  area,  and  a  mouth 
diameter  which  is  about  the  same  as  the  shoulder  diameter. 

The  thickness  of  the  lip  is  .8  or  .9  cm.,  and  the  rim  is  about  .8 
cm.  thick.  The  height  of  the  jar  is  20.4  cm.,  the  mouth  diameter 
is  14.6  cm.,  and  the  shoulder  diameter  is  14.9  cm. 

Type  II-B,  No.  4.™  This  vessel  is  grit  tempered,  has  a  surface 

58This  vessel  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Society  and  is  illus- 
trated in  Lilly,  Eli,  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  Indiana  (Indiana  Historical  Society, 
Indianapolis,  1937),  p.  93. 

r'°In  Indiana  Historical  Society  collection.  This  vessel  was  once  in  the  collection 
of  E.  H.  Crane,  and  is  probably  from  Mound  4  of  the  Goodall  group. 
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hardness  of  2.5,  and  is  gra)  in  color.  The  surface  has  been  roughly 
smoothed.    Ihc  decorative  techniques  are  rather  broad-line  incis 
ine  and  dentate  stamping. 

I  'pon  the  upper  rim  is  a  band  of  closely  spaced,  vertical,  paral- 
lel, medium  sized  dentate  stamp  impressions  hounded  at  the  bot- 
tom by  a  rather  broad,  horizontal,  shallow,  rounded  incised  line. 
There  are  two  more  of  these  lines  somewhat  closely  spaced  around 
the  lower  rim,  the  third  line  limiting  the  top  of  the  body  decora 
tion. 

The  body  decoration  consists  of  curvilinear  /ones,  bounded  by 
rather  broad,  shallow,  rounded  incised  lines  and  either  empty  or 
filled  with  units  of  horizontal,  closely  spaced,  medium-sized  den- 
tate stamp  impressions. 

The  rim  is  vertical,  somewhat  short  and  straight.  The  lip  is 
flattened.  This  vessel  is  a  short-bodied,  round-shouldered  jar 
with  a  semiconoidal  bottom.  The  upper  shoulder  area  is  very 
slightly  constricted,  and  the  mouth  diameter  is  very  slightly  less 
than  the  shoulder  diameter, 
pottery,  rim  sherds'" 

Type  I  variant>  No.  1  (Plate  13,  No.  25).  This  rim  sherd  is 
perhaps  limestone  tempered,  fine  to  medium  in  texture,  has  a  sur- 
face hardness  of  2-2.5,  and  is  gray  in  color.  The  surface  is 
smooth  to  burnished.  The  decorative  techniques  are  fine-line 
incising,  narrow-line  incising,  and  fine-line  rocker  incising. 

Upon  the  convexly  thickened  area  of  the  upper  rim  is  a  narrow 
band  of  closely  spaced,  fine-line  incised  crosshatching.  Beneath 
this  is  a  horizontal,  narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised  line.  Around 
the  upper  shoulder  is  a  similar  incised  line. 

The  body  decoration  consists  of  curvilinear  zones,  bounded  by 
narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised  lines  and  either  empty  or  filled 
with  units  of  closely  spaced,  fine-line  rocker  incising  (Plate  13, 
No.  27). 

The  rim  is  short,  straight  to  slightly  flaring,  and  there  is  a  slight 
convex  thickening  in  the  upper  part.    The  lip  is  narrowed  and 


'"Th^i  sherd-,  both  rim  and  body,  are  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum. 
In  describing  the  texture  only  two  degrees  are  used — fine  to  medium  and  medium 
to  coarse. 
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rounded.  This  vessel  was  lobed,  probably  quadrilobate.  The 
thickness  is  about  .5  cm.  or  less. 

Type  II  A',  No.  I  (  Plate  13,  No.  1  ).  This  rim  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  medium  to  coarse  in  texture,  has  a  surface  hardness  of 

J  2.5,  and  is  gray  in  color.  The  surface  has  been  roughly 
smoothed.  Decorative  techniques  are  narrow-line  incising  and 
dentate  stamping.  Vround  the  rim  is  a  hand  of  closely  spaced, 
vertical,  parallel  dentate  stamp  impressions.  These  are  hounded 
at  the  bottom  In  horizontal,  narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised 
lines.  Directly  beneath  this  is  an  indefinite  number  of  closely 
spaced,  horizontal,  parallel  dentate  stamp  impressions.  The  rim  is 
straight,  probably  vertical,  and  the  lip  is  flattened. 

Type  II-By  No.  J  (Plate  13,  No.  4).  This  rim  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  medium  to  coarse  in  texture,  has  a  surface  hardness 
of  2-2.5,  and  is  grayish  tan  in  color.  The  surface  has  been 
roughly  smoothed.  Decorative  techniques  are  narrow-line  incis- 
ing, embossing,  and  dentate  stamping.  Upon  the  upper  rim  is  a 
narrow  band  of  closely  spaced,  vertical,  parallel  dentate  stamp 
impressions.  In  the  lower  half  of  this  band  is  a  horizontal  row 
of  somewhat  closely  spaced  bosses  which  were  made  subsequent 
to  the  dentate  stamping  by  punching  from  the  inside  with  a  stick 
or  some  similar  instrument.  The  band  is  bounded  at  the  bottom 
by  a  horizontal,  narrow,  shallow  incised  line. 

The  decoration  on  the  upper  shoulder  consists  of  angular  zones, 
bounded  by  narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised  lines  and  either 
empty  or  filled  with  horizontal,  parallel,  closely  spaced  dentate 
stamp  impressions.  This  pattern  is  limited  at  the  top  by  a  hori- 
zontal, narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised  line. 

The  rim  is  straight,  vertical,  and  rather  short.  The  lip  is  flat- 
tened and  slopes  inward. 

Type  1I-B,  No.  3  (Plate  13,  No.  3).  This  rim  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  has  a  surface  hardness  of  2.5,  is  medium  to  coarse  in 
texture  and  grayish  tan  in  color.  The  surface  has  been  smoothed. 
The  decorative  techniques  are  broad-line  incising,  punctating,  em- 
bossing, and  dentate  stamping  (of  a  very  thin-toothed  kind). 
Upon  the  rim  is  a  band  of  closely  spaced,  vertical,  parallel  dentate 


'This  and  all  the  following  Type  II-B  rim  sherds  have  a  thickness  of  .8  to  1  cm. 
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stamp  impressions.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  band  is  a  horizontal 
row  of  somewhat  closely  spaced  bosses  made  subsequent  to  the 
dentate  stamping  by  punching  from  the  inside  with  a  stick  or  simi- 
lar instrument.  A  few  millimeters  beneath  this  band  is  a  hori- 
zontal, broad,  shallow,  rounded  incised  line.  Upon  the  upper 
shoulder  area  are  widely  spaced,  vertical,  parallel  rows,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  shallow,  rounded,  very  short,  broad  incised  lines. 

The  body  decoration  consists  of  curvilinear  zones,  bounded  by 
broad,  shallow,  rounded  incised  lines  and  either  empty  or  filled 
with  closely  or  somewhat  closely  spaced,  vertical,  parallel  den- 
tate stamp  impressions.  The  body  decoration  is  limited  at  the  top 
by  a  broad,  shallow,  rounded  incised  line. 

The  rim  is  straight,  vertical,  and  rather  short.  The  lip  is  flat- 
tened.   The  body  is  lobed,  probably  quadrilobate. 

Type  II-B,  No.  4  (Plate  13,  No.  2).  This  rim  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  medium  to  coarse  in  texture,  has  a  surface  hardness 
of  2-2.5,  and  is  grayish  tan  in  color.  The  surface  has  been 
roughly  smoothed.  The  decorative  technique  is  dentate  stamping. 
Upon  the  rim  is  a  band  of  closely  spaced,  right-to-left  slanting, 
parallel  dentate  stamp  impressions.  These  are  bounded  at  the 
bottom  by  a  horizontal  line  of  dentate  stamp  impressions.  The 
rim  is  straight  and  rather  short.    The  lip  is  flattened. 

Type  II-B,  No.  5  (Plate  13,  No.  16).  This  rim  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  medium  to  coarse  in  texture,  has  a  surface  hardness  of 
2.5,  and  is  grayish  tan  in  color.  The  surface  has  been  smoothed. 
The  decorative  technique  is  dentate  stamping.  Upon  the  rim  is  a 
band  of  closely  spaced,  vertical,  parallel  dentate  stamp  impres- 
sions.   The  rim  is  straight,  and  the  lip  is  flattened. 

Type  II-B,  No.  6  (Plate  13,  No.  7).  This  rim  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  has  a  surface  hardness  of  2.5,  and  is  medium  to  coarse 
in  texture,  tan  in  color.  The  decorative  technique  is  dentate  stamp- 
ing. Upon  the  rim  is  a  band  of  closely  spaced,  vertical,  parallel 
dentate  stamp  impressions.  The  rim  is  straight,  and  the  lip  is 
flattened. 

Type  II-B,  No.  7  (Plate  13,  No.  24).  This  rim  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  medium  in  texture,  has  a  surface  hardness  of  2-2.5, 
and  is  dark  gray  in  color.    The  surface  has  been  smoothed.    The 
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decorative  technique  is  embossing.    I  'p°n  the  upper  rim  is  a  hori 
zontal  row  of  closel)  spaced  bosses  made  by  punching  from  the 
inside  with  a  stick  or  similar  implement.    The  rim  is  straight  to 
slightly  flaring  and  rather  short.     The  lip  is  rounded  and  flattened. 

Type  II  />',  \  .  8  (Plate  13,  No.  1  1  ).  This  rim  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  medium  to  coarse  in  texture,  has  a  surface  hardness  of 
2  2.5,  and  is  tan  in  color.  The  surface  has  been  smoothed.  The 
decorative  techniques  are  narrow-line  incising,  broad-line  incising, 
and  dentate  stamping  (^i  a  thin-toothed  kind.  Upon  the  rim  is  a 
band  of  closely  spaced,  right-to-left  slanting,  parallel  dentate 
stamp  impressions.  Directly  beneath  this  is  a  horizontal,  broad, 
intermittent,  shallow,  rounded  incised  line.  A  few  millimeters 
beneath  this  is  a  similarly  incised  line.  The  body  decoration  con- 
sists of  curvilinear  /ones,  bounded  by  narrow,  shallow,  rounded 
incised  lines  and  either  empty  or  filled  with  dentate  stamp  im- 
pressions. The  rim  is  straight  and  rather  short.  The  lip  is  flattened. 

Type  II-B,  No.  9  (Plate  13,  No.  15).  This  rim  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  has  a  surface  hardness  of  2-2.5,  is  medium  to  coarse 
in  texture,  and  grayish  tan  in  color.  The  surface  has  been 
smoothed.  Decorative  techniques  are  broad-line  incising  and  den- 
tate stamping  of  a  thin-toothed  kind.  Upon  the  rim  is  a  band  of 
closely  spaced,  right-to-left  slanting,  parallel  dentate  stamp  im- 
pressions. Directly  beneath  this  is  a  horizontal,  intermittent, 
broad,  shallow,  rounded  incised  line.  The  rim  is  straight,  and  the 
lip  is  flattened. 

Type  II-B,  No.  10  (Plate  13,  No.  17).  This  rim  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  medium  to  coarse  in  texture,  has  a  surface  hardness  of 
2.5,  and  is  gray  in  color.  The  surface  has  been  smoothed.  The 
decorative  techniques  are  embossing  and  dentate  stamping.  Upon 
the  rim  is  a  band  of  closely  spaced,  vertical,  parallel  dentate  stamp 
impressions.  In  the  lower  parts  of  this  band  is  a  horizontal  row 
of  closely  or  somewhat  closely  spaced  bosses  made  subsequent  to 
the  dentate  stamping  by  punching  from  the  inside  with  a  stick 
or  similar  instrument.   The  rim  is  straight,  and  the  lip  is  flattened. 

Type  II-B,  No.  11  (Plate  13,  No.  9).  This  rim  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  medium  to  coarse  in  texture,  has  a  surface  hardness 
of  2-2.5,  and  is  grayish  tan  in  color.  The  surface  has  been 
smoothed.    The  decorative  technique  is  dentate  stamping.    Upon 
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the  rim  is  a  band  of  closely  spaced,  vertical,  parallel  dentate  stamp 
impressions.   The  rim  is  probably  straight,  and  the  lip  is  flattened. 

Type  II-B,  No.  12  (Plate  13,  No.  8).  This  rim  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  medium  to  coarse  in  texture,  has  a  surface  hardness  of 
2.5,  and  is  grayish  tan  in  color.  The  surface  has  been  smoothed. 
The  decorative  technique  is  dentate  stamping.  Upon  the  rim  is  a 
band  of  closely  spaced,  vertical,  parallel  dentate  stamp  impres- 
sions.  The  rim  is  straight,  and  the  lip  is  flattened. 

Type  II-B,  No.  13  (Plate  13,  No.  22).  This  rim  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  medium  to  coarse  in  texture,  has  a  surface  hardness  of 
2-2.5,  and  is  tan  in  color.  The  surface  has  been  smoothed.  The 
decorative  techniques  are  narrow-line  incising  and  dentate  stamp- 
ing. Upon  the  rim  are  units  of  vertical  dentate  stamp  impressions 
separated  by  wide  undecorated  units.  This  band  is  limited  at  the 
bottom  by  a  narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised  line  directly  be- 
neath which  are  closely  spaced,  vertical,  parallel  dentate  stamp 
impressions.    The  rim  is  straight,  and  the  lip  is  flattened. 

Type  III,  No.  1  (Plate  13,  No.  32)."  This  rim  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  has  a  surface  hardness  of  2-2.5,  and  is  tan  in  color. 
The  surface  has  been  malleated  with  a  cord-wrapped  paddle  and 
then  smoothed.  Upon  the  lip  are  somewhat  closely  spaced,  trans- 
verse stick  impressions  which  are  indistinct,  perhaps  from  subse- 
quent smoothing  of  the  lip.  The  rim  is  probably  straight,  and  the 
lip  is  flattened. 

Unclassified,  No.  1  (Plate  13,  Nos.  34  and  35).  There  are  two 
rim  sherds  from  this  vessel.  They  are  grit  tempered,  have  a  sur- 
face hardness  of  2.5,  and  are  tan  in  color.  The  surface  has  been 
roughly  smoothed.  The  decorative  techniques  are  embossing  and 
impressing.  Upon  the  upper  rim  is  a  very  narrow  band  of  closely 
spaced,  vertical,  shallow,  rounded,  curvilinear  impressions,  widest 
at  the  top  and  convex  to  the  right.  These  impressions  look  very 
much  like  apostrophes.  Upon  the  lower  rim  is  a  horizontal  row 
of  somewhat  closely  spaced  bosses  made  by  punching  from  the 
inside  with  a  stick  or  similar  instrument.  The  rim  is  straight,  and 
the  lip  is  rounded  and  flattened. 

02By  virtue  of  the  flattened  tip  this  sherd  may  be  related  to  Type  II. 
'"The  vessel  from  which  these  two  fragments  came  may  be  related  to  Type  II 
in  general,  bv  virtue  of  the  smoothed  surface  and  the  embossing. 
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Unch  /,  No.  -'  (Plate  13,  No.  37).     This  rim  sherd  has  a 

surface  hardness  oi  2  2.5  and  is  gray  in  color.  I  he  surface  has 
been  smoothed.  The  decorative  techniques  are  linger  impressing 
and  finger  incising.  Upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  lip  are  closely 
spaced  linger  depressions.  At  the  bottom  of  the  rim  is  a  very 
broad,  horizontal,  rounded,  shallow,  linger  incised  line.  The  rim 
is  short  and  straight  to  slightly  flaring, 
pottery,  body  sherds 

Thirteen  sherds  (  Plate  13,  Nos.  5,  6,  H),  12-14,  18-21,  26,  28, 
and  29).  These  sherds  are  grit  tempered,  medium  to  coarse  in 
texture,  and  range  in  surface  hardness  from  2-2.5.  Their  colors 
are  tans  and  grays.  Their  surfaces  have  been  smoothed.  The  dec- 
orative techniques  are  dentate  stamping,  narrow-line  incising,  and 
broad-line  incising.     The  thicknesses  are  from  .7  to  1  cm. 

Type  111,  No.  I  (  Plate  13,  No.  31  ).  This  body  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  has  a  surface  hardness  of  2-2.5,  and  is  light  grayish 
tan  in  color.  The  surface  has  been  malleated,  probably  with  a 
cord -wrapped  paddle.  The  decorative  technique  is  fine-line  incis- 
ing.   These  lines  are  straight. 

Type  111,  No.  1  (Plate  13,  No.  33).  This  body  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  has  a  surface  hardness  of  2.5,  and  is  gray  in  color.  The 
surface  has  been  malleated  with  a  cord-wrapped  paddle  and  then 
smoothed.  The  decorative  technique  is  fine-line  incising.  The 
two  lines  on  the  sherd  are  curvilinear. 

Unclassified,  No.  1  (Plate  13,  No.  30).  This  body  sherd  is 
grit  tempered,  has  a  surface  hardness  of  2.5,  and  is  grayish  tan 
in  color.    The  surface  has  been  brushed. 

hopewellian  pottery  and  artifacts 
ix  Surface  Collections 

(Plate  14) 

Along  the  rivers  and  streams  in  Saginaw  County,  Michigan, 
there  are  a  number  of  village  and  camp  sites  from  which  surface 
collections  have  been  made.64  About  ten  of  these  sites  produce 
Hopewellian  pottery  but  none  of  the  artifacts  usually  found  asso- 

"These  collections  were  made  by  Fred  Dustin  of  Saginaw,  Michigan. 
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Plate  1  4 

Hofezvellian  artifacts  from  surface  collections  made  in  Michigan 
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dated  with  it.  Further,  the  Hopewellian  pottery  for  any  given 
site  in  this  region  generally  represents  a  very  Low  percentage  of 
the  total  pottery  found  on  the  site.  The  predominating  pottery 
is  probabl)  typological  o\  the  Lake  Michigan  phase  of  the  Wood- 
land pattern.  Another  type,  found  in  about  the  same  quantity  as 
1  [opewellian,  is  a  shell  tempered,  smooth  ware.  Since  these  sites 
have  not  been  excavated,  the  nature  of  the  ceramic  associations 
in  these  surface  collections  cannot  be  determined  with,  any  degree 
of  accuracy . 

The  following  brief  analysis  is  based  upon  a  detailed  study  of 
about  one  hundred  Hopewellian  sherds. 

Type  /,  1  sherd  (Plate  14,  No.  6).  This  rim  sherd  is  lime- 
stone tempered,  fine  to  medium  fine  in  texture,  has  a  hardness 
oi  2.5,  and  is  gray  in  color.  The  surface  is  smooth  to  burnished. 
The  decorative  techniques  are  rocked  dentate  stamping  and  hemi- 
conical  punctating.  Upon  the  convexly  thickened  upper  rim  is  a 
narrow  band  of  closely  spaced,  vertical,  convex-to-right  rocked 
dentate  stamp  impressions.  Directly  beneath  this  is  a  horizontal 
row  of  closely  spaced,  small,  hemiconical  punctate  impressions 
made  from  the  left  with  a  hollow  point.  The  rim  is  straight  to 
slightly  flaring,  and  there  is  a  slight  convex  thickening  of  the 
upper  rim.  The  lip  is  rounded  and  is  .3  cm.  thick.  The  swelling 
of  the  upper  rim  is  .5  cm.  thick,  and  the  rim  thickness  is  .4  cm."" 

Type  II-Aj  1  sherd  (Plate  14,  No.  5).  This  rim  sherd  is  grit 
tempered,  fine  to  medium  in  texture,  has  a  hardness  of  2.5,  and 
is  light  tan  in  color.  The  surface  has  been  smoothed.  The  decora- 
tive techniques  of  fine-line  incising  and  hemiconical  punctating  are 
not  well  executed.  Upon  the  convexly  thickened  upper  rim  is  a 
narrow  band  of  closely  spaced,  fine-line  incised  crosshatching. 
Beneath  this  is  a  horizontal  row  of  closely  spaced,  small,  hemi- 
conical punctate  impressions.  The  rim  is  straight  to  slightly  flar- 
ing, and  the  lip  is  rounded.  The  lip  thickness  is  about  .4  cm.,  that 
of  the  upper  rim  thickening  is  .5  cm.,  and  the  rim  thickness  is 
.4  cm. 

"This  sherd  is  undoubtedly  from  a  Type  I,  variant,  vessel.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  rocked  dentate  stamp  which  is  used  upon  the  bodies  of  Type  I  vessels  is 
not  found  on  other  types  noted  in  the  study.  It  is  very  unusual,  however,  for  a 
Tvpe  I  vessel  to  have  rocked  dentate  stamp  impressions  on  the  rim. 
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Type  1 1 -By  about  85  sherds  (see  PJate  14,  Nos.  4,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
and  13).  These  are  grit  tempered,  medium  to  coarse  in  texture, 
and  have  a  hardness  range  of  2-2.5  to  4.  Their  color  ranges  from 
tans  to  grays.  The  surfaces  have  been  smoothed.  Decorative  tech- 
niques consist  of  dentate  stamping  and  broad-  and  narrow-line 
incising.  The  rim  decoration  consists  of  encircling  bands  of  closely 
spaced,  vertical,  straight  or  curvilinear,  convex-to-right  or  right- 
to-left  slanting  dentate  stamp  impressions.  The  body  decoration 
consists  of  curvilinear  zones,  either  empty  or  rilled  with  dentate 
stamp  impressions  and  bounded  by  narrow  or  broad,  shallow, 
rounded  incised  lines.  The  rims  are  straight,  and  the  lips  are  flat- 
tened and  slope  inward.  The  thickness  ranges  on  the  average 
from  about  .8  to  1  cm. 

Type  II-C,  10  sherds  (see  Plate  14,  No.  3,  rim  sherd y  Nos.  1 
and  2,  body  sherds).  The  rim  sherd  is  grit  tempered,  fine  to 
medium  in  texture,  has  a  surface  hardness  of  2.5,  and  is  dark 
gray  in  color.  The  surface  has  been  smoothed.  The  decorative 
techniques  consist  of  rocker  incising  and  punctating.  Upon  the 
rim  is  a  band  of  closely  spaced,  left-to-right  slanting  rocker- 
incised  lines  which  are  convex  to  the  right.  Directly  beneath  this 
is  a  horizontal  row  of  closely  spaced,  small  round  punctate  im- 
pressions. The  rim  is  slightly  flaring,  and  the  lip  is  narrowed  and 
rounded.  The  lip  is  .3  or  .4  cm.  thick,  and  the  rim  is  .4  to  .5  cm. 
thick. 

The  body  sherds  are  decorated  with  curvilinear  zones,  either 
empty  or  filled  with  units  of  closely  spaced  rocker  incising  and 
bounded  by  narrow,  shallow,  rounded  incised  lines. 

Type  II— general  (Plate  14,  Nos.  11,  12,  and  14).  These 
sherds  are  grit  tempered,  medium  to  coarse  in  texture,  have  a 
hardness  range  of  2-2.5,  and  are  tan  in  color.  The  surfaces  have 
been  smoothed.  The  decorative  techniques  are  broad-line  incising 
and  punctating.  The  body  decoration  consists  of  curvilinear  zones, 
bounded  by  broad,  shallow,  rounded  incised  lines  and  either  empty 
or  rilled  with  small,  shallow,  semicircular  punctate  impressions 
which  are  deepest  at  the  convex  end.  These  sherds  are  about 
.7  to  .9  cm.  thick. 

Hopewellian  pottery  is  represented  in  a  small  degree  in  surface 
collections  from  other  counties  in  Michigan.    Type  II-B  sherds 
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have  been  found  in  Lenawee,  Branch,  St.  Joseph,  Berrien,  and 
iwa  counties.  In  the  collection  oi  the  Museum  of  Anthropol- 
,  University  oi  Michigan,  arc  two  Hopewellianlike  pipes 
from  [ackson  Count) ,  Michigan.  These  are  of  polished  limestone, 
with  curved  bases  and  nozzle  shaped  bowls.  In  surface  collections 
made  from  Kalamazoo  County  there  are  a  I  lopcwcllian  steatite, 
curved  base,  platform  pipe,  with  a  nozzle  shaped  bowl,  and 
Hopewellian  ovate  oblong  copper  celts.'"' 

Discussion 

\  focus  is  a  group  of  components  which  show  a  marked  simi- 
larity in  their  culture  traits.  To  test  an  assumption  that  the  ten 
components  that  have  been  described  constitute  a  focus,  traits  or 
qualitative  attributes  were  compared  component  by  component  as 
shown  in  Table  1  (post,  pp.  151-54).  Such  a  comparison  is  com- 
plicated, in  general,  by  the  difficulties  met  with  in  weighing  the  im- 
portance of  certain  traits  and,  in  particular,  by  the  uneveness  of 
the  data  due  to  differences  in  the  way  they  were  gathered  and  the 
haphazard  manner  in  which  they  were  preserved.  A  problem  in 
the  weighing  of  traits  is  exemplified  in  the  comparison  of  the 
McNeal  and  Norton  components  wrhich  on  the  basis  of  total  trait 
content  have  42  per  cent  of  their  traits  in  common.  Nevertheless, 
these  two  components  are  obviously  Hopewellian  and  obviously 
related.  Despite  the  larger  trait  content  of  the  Norton  component, 
the  percentage  expressing  the  degree  of  relationship  would  be- 
much  higher  were  the  rather  nondescript  traits  eliminated  from  the 
comparison  of  these  two.  The  problem  presented  by  the  inequality 
of  the  data  due  to  faulty  documentation  and  preservation  is 
obvious. 

Of  the  ten  components  analyzed,  there  were  six  for  which  the 
data  were  reasonably  complete.    These  components  were  Brooks 
Mi  Xeal,  Norton,  Converse,  Sumnerville,  and  Goodall.    A  com- 
parison of  these  components,  each  with  the  other,  upon  the  basis 
of  total  traits,  shows,  by  percentage,  the  traits  held  in  common. 


e*Thc;e  are  in  the  collection  of  Donald  O.  Boudeman,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
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Plate  1 5 

Pottery 


1,  Type  I,  No.  1,  McNeal  component;  2,  Type  I,  No.  1,  Norton  component; 
3,  Type  I,  No.  1,  Goodall  component;  4,  Type  I,  No.  1,  Sumnerville  component; 
5,  Type  II-A,  No.  1,  Brooks  component;  6,  Type  II-A,  No.  2,  Brooks  component; 
7,  Type  II-A,  No.  3,  Norton  component;  8,  Type  II-A,  No.  3,  Brooks  component; 
9,  Type  II-A,  No.  2,  Norton  component. 
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Components  Percentage  of  trails  in  common 

Norton  Com  erse  60' ! 

Norton  Sumnerville  73'  < 

Norton  ( loodalJ  6 1 '  < 

Norton  Brooks  54'' 

Norton-McNea]  42' < 

Converse-Sumnerville  67'  < 

Converse  (  moduli  58'  - 

Converse-Brooks  49'' 

Converse-McNeaJ  52' < 

Sumnerville-Goodal]  72'  < 

Sumnerville-Brooks  52'  < 

Sumnerville-McNea]  47'  < 

Goodall-Brooks  43' < 

Goodall-McNeal  44'- 

Brooks-McNea]  37$ 

Therefore,  upon  the  basis  of  a  total  trait  comparison,  com- 
ponent by  component  as  presented  in  Table  I,  the  percentage  of 
similarity  varies  from  37  per  cent  to  73  per  cent  for  the  six  best 
documented  components. 

A  preliminary  attempt  to  find  traits  which  were  one  hundred 
per  cent  representative  of  this  group  or  focus  ended  in  failure. 
Only  the  traits  of  circular  mounds  and  of  placing  artifacts  with 
burials  were  held  in  common  by  all  ten  components.  This  failure- 
persisted  even  when  the  components  which  had  not  been  carefully 
documented  at  the  time  of  their  investigation  were  eliminated. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  there  was  an  overlapping  and  rather 
random  distribution  of  traits  which  linked  the  components,  one 
to  the  other.  Also,  these  random  traits  had  been  reported  for 
individual  Hopewellian  components  in  other  areas.  Consequently, 
it  was  decided  somewhat  arbitrarily  to  select  as  representative 
traits  for  the  focus  those  traits  which  were  present  in  any  given 
four  or  more  of  the  ten  components.  These  traits  might  be  con- 
sidered forty  per  cent  to  one  hundred  per  cent  representative  of 
the  Goodall  focus.  A  list  of  these  and  the  percentage  of  com- 
ponents in  which  they  were  present  follows: 
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structures 

circular  mounds  100% 

rectilinear  subfloor  burial  pits  80% 
position 

along  river  or  stream  90% 
burials 

accompanied  by  artifacts  100% 

compound  60% 
implements 

copper  celts,  ovate-oblong  or  trianguloid  with  truncated 
apex  70% 

copper  double-pointed  awls  50% 

ovate,  corner-notched,  chipped-flint  projectile  points  60%, 

large  flint  blades  40  % 

flint-flake  knives  60% 

split  deer  metatarsal  awls  50% 

Busy  con  perversum  containers  50% 
pipes 

curved-base,  polished  stone  platform  pipes  60% 
ornaments 

polished  slate  gorgets,  four-sided  or  elliptical  with  single 
biconical  perforation  50% 

worked  sheet  mica  60% 

perforated  bear  canine  60% 

cut  animal  jaws  40% 
fabric  and  cordage 

twined  fabric  impressions  60% 
miscellaneous 

red  ochre  60% 

river  mussel  shells  40% 
pottery  (see  pottery  in  Table  I) 

Type  I       60% 

Type  II     60% 

Type  III  40% 

In  order  to  test  this  selection  of  representative  traits  another 
component  by  component  comparison  was  made,  using  this  time 
these  traits  assumed  to  be  representative  of  the  ten  components. 
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The  percentage  expressions  oi  this  comparison  are  shown  three 

different  ways  in  Table  1  I  (  post ,  pp.  1  55 -56  ).    The  figures  indicate 
that  the  traits  selected  are  probably  fairly  representative  of  all  the 

components  analyzed  and  support  the  assumption  that  these  coin 
ponentS  comprise  a  1  lopcwcllian  focus — the  Goodall  focus. 

It  should  he  remembered,  however,  that  this  selection  elimi- 
nates a  good  number  oi  \  [opewellian  traits  which  would  be  useful 
in  a  comparison  oi  these  components  with  individual  components 
in  other  foci,  for  example,  copper  heads,  copper  effigies,  arid  effigy 
platform  pipes.  Perhaps  the  best  synthesis  of  Hopewellian  com- 
ponents could  be  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  all  components, 
disregarding  established  foci  or  groupings,  upon  a  basis  of  total 
trait  elements  and  their  frequency.  At  the  present  time  such  a 
comparison  is  not  practical  for  lack  of  data. 

The  components  of  the  Goodall  focus  are  linked  together  by 
an  overlapping  and  random  occurrence  of  traits  rather  than  a  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  same  ones.  This  trait  linkage  by  over- 
lapping seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  all  Hopewellian  foci  or 
groups.  It  occurs  in  the  Ogden-Fettie  focus"'  in  Illinois,  the  Trem- 
pealeau and  Red  Cedar  River  foci  in  Wisconsin"",  and  the  New 
York  focus.'  In  Table  III  (  post,  pp.  1  5  7-6 1  )  traits  from  these  five 
foci  have  been  compared.  The  correlation  and  variation  of  the 
nonceramic  traits  is  quite  evident  in  Table  III,  but  for  the  sake  of 
clarity  the  ceramic  correlations  and  variations  are  elaborated  here. 
The  Goodall  focus  and  Ogden-Fettie  focus  have  in  common  Type 
I,  Type  II-B,  and  perhaps  Type  II-C.  Ogden-Fettie  varies  in  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  Type  II-A,  Type  II-D,  and  Type  III, 
and  does  have  two  variants  of  Type  II,  one  characterized  by  use 

"Cole,  Fay-Cooper,  and  Deuel,  Thorne,  Rediscovering  Illinois:  Archaeological 
h  \  pi  orations  in  and  around  Fulton  County  (Chicago,  1937),  pp.  171-81. 

McKern,  W.  C,  A  Wisconsin  Variant  of  the  Hopezvell  Culture  (Public 
Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  Bulletin,  XI,  No.  2,  June  10,  1931),  and 
unpublished  field  notes,  1936;  Cooper,  L.  R.,  The  Red  Cedar  Variant  of  the  Wis- 
consin Hofezvell  Culture  (Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  Bulletin, 
XVI,  No.  2,  December  20,  1933). 

"Ritchie,  William  A.,  Certain  Rece//t/\  Explored  New  York  Mounds  and 
Their  Probable  Relation  to  the  Hopezvell  Culture  (Researches  and  Transactions, 
New  York  State  Archeological  Association,  Lewis  H.  Morgan  Chapter,  Rochester, 
1938,  reprinted  from  Research  Records,  Rochester  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
No.  4,  1938). 
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Plate  1 6 

Pottery 

1,  Type  II-B,  No.  1,  Goodall  component;  2,  Type  II-B,  No.  1,  Sumnerville 
component  (?  )  ;  3,  Type  II-B,  No.  3,  Goodall  component;  4,  Type  II-B,  No.  2, 
Sumnerville  component;  5,  Type  II-B,  No.  2,  Goodall  component;  6,  Type  II-D, 
No.  1,  Brooks  component;  7,  Type  III,  No.  1,  Sumnerville  component;  8, 
Type  III,  No.  1,  Brooks  component. 
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of  the  Naples  or  snow  shoe  dentate  stamp  and  another  charac 
terized  b\  the  use  oi  rather  crude  rocked  dentate  stamping. 

Goodall  and  Trempealeau  have  in  common  Type  1,  II  B,  and 
111.  The)  vary  in  that  Trempealeau  does  not  have  II  A,  II  C, 
or  II  P,  and  does  have  a  variant  of  Type  1  characterized  by  a 

bowl  instead  of  a  jar  shape,  hut  otherwise  conforming  to  Type  I 
as  described  in  this  paper.  Another  variant  of  Type  I  possessed 
In  Trempealeau  is  characterized  by  the  use  of  tine  line  rocker 
incising  in  addition  to  all  of  the  other  characteristics  of  Type  I. 
Variants  of  T\  pe  1 1  found  at  Trempealeau  include  dentate  stamp 
ing  over  k:o\\\  paddling.  In  [lottery,  at  least,  the  Trempealeau 
focus  seems  closer  to  the  Illinois  manifestations  of  the  Hope 
wellian  both  qualitatively  and  quantatively  than  it  does  to  the 
( ioodall  focus. 

GoodalJ  and  Red  Cedar  River  foci  have  Types  I  IB  and  III 
in  common,  and  vary  in  that  Red  Cedar  River  does  not  have 
Types  I,  II-A,  II-C,  or  II-D,  and  does  have  a  variant  of  Type  1 1 
characterized  by  dentate  stamping  over  cord  paddling. 

The  New  York  and  Goodall  foci  have  a  generalized  Type  II 
pottery  in  common,  in  addition  to  the  Woodlandoid  Type  III. 
In  the  New  York  focus,  however,  Type  III  is  fabric  impressed 
rather  than  cord  marked. 

These  five  foci,  Goodall,  Ogden-Fettie,  Trempealeau,  Red 
Cedar  River,  and  New  York,  compared  in  Table  III,  in  addition 
to  other  foci  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  are  assumed  to  belong  to  the  Ele- 
mental aspect — a  group  of  related  Hopewell ian  foci  different 
from  and  yet  similar  to  other  groups  of  related  Hopewellian  foci. 
The  following  list  of  traits  in  a  very  loose  sense  might  be  con- 
sidered representative  of  the  rive  foci  of  the  Elemental  aspect 
listed  above.  The  numerals  following  the  traits  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  foci  in  which  they  occur, 
structures 

circular  mounds  5 
rectilinear  subfloor  burial  pits  5 
position 

along  river  or  stream  4 

T"McKern,  Wisconsin  Variant,  Plates  XLV-YLVI  I. 
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burials 

artifacts  with  burials  5 

primary  burials,  compound  or  single  5 

extended  skeleton  5 

flexed  skeleton  3 

bundle  burials,  secondary  or  compound  4 

cremations  3 
implements 

copper  celts,  ovate-oblong  or  trianguloid-truncate  4 

copper  awls,  double  pointed  5 

ovate,  corner-notched,  chipped-flint  projectile  points  4 

trianguloid,    corner-notched,    chipped-flint    projectile 
points  3 

chipped-flint  drill  points  3 

large,  long,  straight,  chipped-flint  blades  either  notched 
or  unnotched  5 

large  ovate  or  trianguloid  knives  or  scrapers  3 

small  chipped-flint  ovate  or  trianguloid  scrapers  4 

flint-flake  knives  4 

Busycon  perversuw  containers  3 
pipes 

curved-base,  polished  stone  platform  pipes  4 
ornaments 

various  types  of  copper  beads  3 

shell  beads  4 

pearl  beads  3 

perforated  bear  canine  4 
pottery 

Type  I       3 

Type  II     5 

Type   III   or  variant  4 
Undoubtedly  a  more  complete  synthesis  of  Hopewellian  com- 
ponents will  provide  a  different  and  better  list  of  traits  diagnostic 
of  the  Elemental  aspect,  but  for  the  present  the  traits  presented 
seem  most  representative. 


III.  CONJECTURES 

The  Goodal]  focus  seems  to  have  derived  from  some  center  in 
Illinois.  Typological  considerations  and  the  distribution  of  com 
ponents  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  suggest  that  the  dis- 
tinctively Hopewellian  traits  diffused  from  Illinois  through  Indi- 
ana into  Michigan  by  way  of  the  Kankakee  and  St.  Joseph  River 
valleys.  Influences  from  the  Ohio  aspect'  could  have  been  re- 
ceived  second  hand  from  the  hypothetical  focal  points  in  Illinois 
which  also  may  have  been  cultural  feeders  for  the  Hopewellian 
foci  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Missouri,  and  perhaps  Okla- 
homa. The  I  [opewellian  manifestations  in  New  York,  however, 
probably  were  directly  influenced  from  Ohio.  According  to 
Ritchie,  the  New  York  focus  is  an  eclectic  manifestation  which 
likely  migrated  eastward  from  Ohio." 

Each  focus  or  group  of  components  of  the  Elemental  aspect 
contains  Woodland  traits  which  are  representative  of  Woodland 
manifestations  in  the  same  geographical  provenience.  The  Wood- 
land traits  of  the  New  York  focus,  for  example,  most  closely 
approximate  those  of  the  Vine  Valley  aspect  of  the  Woodland 
pattern;  similarly,  in  Michigan  and  northern  Indiana  the  Wood- 
land traits  of  the  Goodall  focus  are  closest  to  the  Lake  Michigan 
phase  of  the  Woodland  pattern.  Probably  there  is  a  similar  situa- 
tion in  Ohio,  although  the  spectacular  nature  of  the  Ohio  aspect 
tends  to  hide  the  associated  Woodland  traits. 

Until  the  stratigraphy  of  the  area  has  been  examined,  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Elemental  and  Ohio  aspects  can  be  only 
conjectural.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  foci  in  the  Elemental 
aspect  are  peripheral  to  the  Ohio  aspect  and  perhaps  occupy  a 
somewhat  later  temporal  position.  There  is,  of  course,  the  possi- 
bility that  the  foci  of  the  Elemental  aspect  were  coeval  with  those 
of  the  Ohio  aspect  and  had  a  kind  of  country-cousin  status.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  Elemental  aspect  could  be  earlier,  because  there 
is  every  probability  that  the  Ohio  aspect  was  derived  principally 
from  the  Aciena  aspect.   Probably  there  was  considerable  temporal 

'This  aspect  includes  foci  containing  the  Mound  City,  Seip,  Harness,  Turner, 
and  Hopewell  mound  groups,  and  the  Tremper  Mound. 

"Ritchie,  Certain  Recently  Explored  Nezc  York  Mounds,  pp.  1  3 8-40. 
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Plate  1  7 
Pottery 

1,  Type  II-C,  No.  1,  Norton  component;  2,  Type  II-C,  No.  4,  Sumnerville 
component;  3,  Type  II-C,  No.  1,  Sumnerville  component;  4,  Type  II-C,  No.  1, 
Converse  component;  5,  Type  II-C,  No.  2,  Norton  component;  6,  Type  II-C, 
No.  3,  Sumnerville  component;  7,  Type  II-C,  No.  1,  Scott  component  (?); 
S,  Type  II-C,  No.  2,  Sumnerville  component. 
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overlapping;  but,  it  the  assumptions  arc  correct,  the  I  Lopewellian 
sequence  in  the  North  would  be  first  the  Adena  aspect,  then  the 
Ohio  aspect,  and  finally  the  foci  of  the  Elemental  aspect. 

The  southern  Hopewellian  manifestations  are  the  Copena 
focus,  the  Marksville  focus,'  and  the  Troyville  focus.  The  Marks- 
ville  focus  was  probably  coeval  with  the  Ohio  aspect.  There  are 
numerous  typological  similarities  which  suggest  a  close  relation 
ship  between  the  two  groups.  Another  factor  is  the  presence  of 
cord  wrapped  stick- impressed  potter\  at  the  Crooks  site,  an  early 
Marksville  seat  in  Louisiana.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that 
such  a  good  northern  Woodland  trait  would  appear  in  Louisiana 
except  by  diffusion.  Still  another  factor  is  the  presence  of  copper 
in  components  of  the  Marksville  focus.  Recent  analyses  of  copper 
artifacts  from  the  Crooks  site  have  shown  that  the  copper  came 
from  northern  Michigan.'  Therefore,  with  the  evidence  of  con- 
tact between  the  peoples  of  the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi  Val- 
lc\  in  the  time  of  the  Marksville  focus  and  a  consideration  of 
the  similarities  between  the  Marksville  focus  and  the  Ohio  aspect, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  two  were  coeval.  The  Ohio 
aspect  could  not  have  been  ancestral  to  the  Marksville  focus, 
though  it  did  influence  it.  Marksville  was  partly  derived  from  an 
older  culture  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  which  has  been 
called  Tchefuncte." 

The  Tchefuncte  culture  bears  many  resemblances  to  the  Adena 
aspect.  For  instance,  both  have  conical  burial  mounds,  stemmed 
chipped  projectile  points,  tubular  pipes  with  constricted  mouths, 
bone  implements,  cut  and  worked  animal    jaws,  and  perforated 


Webb,  William  S.,  An  Archaeological  Survey  of  Wheeler  Basin  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  in  Northern  Alabama  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulle- 
tin 122,  Washington,  D.  C,  1939),  p.  201. 

'Setzler,  Frank  M.,  Pottery  of  the  Hope-u-ell  T\pe  from  Louisiana  (U.  S. 
National  Museum,  Proceedings,  LXXX1I,  article  22,  Washington,  D.  C,  1934); 
Ford,  James  A.,  and  Willey,  G.,  Crooks  Site,  A  Marksville  Period  Burial  Mound  in 
I.e.  Salle  Parish,  Louisiana  (State  of  Louisiana,  Department  of  Conservation,  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Anthropological  Study  No.  3,  New  Orleans,  1940). 

Analyses  ot  copper  made  by  Dr.  Roy  Ward  Drier,  Michigan  College  of  Mining 
and  Technology,  letter  to  the  author,  April  30,  1941. 

"Ford,  James  A.,  and  Quimby,  George  I.,  Jr.  "The  Tchefuncte  Culture,  An 
Early  Occupation  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley."    Ms. 
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canine  teeth  and  claws.  Of  course  Adena  and  Tchefuncte  do  not 
hold  in  common  a  majority  of  their  traits,  but  it  seems  sufficient 
to  point  out  that  there  was  an  Adenalike  culture  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  which  apparently  fostered  the  Marksville 
focus,  perhaps  at  the  same  time  that  the  Adena  was  producing 
the  Ohio  aspect. 

The  Troyville  focus  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  was 
slightly  later  than  Marksville,  and  the  presence  of  Troyville  pot- 
tery associated  with  Copena  would  argue  for  the  contemporaniety 
of  these  two.  At  the  present  writing  there  has  been  no  report  on 
Copena  sites  containing  Troyville  pottery  types.  Future  analyses 
may  settle  this  problem;  the  data  at  hand  are  certainly  inadequate. 
With  considerable  temporal  overlapping,  the  sequence  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  is  first  Tchefuncte,  then  the  Marksville 
focus,  followed  by  Troyville  which  may  be  coeval  with  Copena. 
With  the  probable  exception  of  Tchefuncte,  all  are  groupings  of 
the  Hopewellian  phase. 

There  are  many  opinions  upon  the  relationships  and  temporal 
positions  of  the  various  groupings  of  the  Hopewellian  phase,  and 
there  are  still  many  questions  to  be  answered.  In  truth,  the  variety 
of  opinions  and  reconstructions  of  Hopewellian  prehistory  proves 
the  necessity  for  further  consideration  of  the  problems. 
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Comparison  of  Components  by  Traits 
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Hint  points 

X 

X 

? 

X 

1  nique,  unclassified  points 

which  occur  in  one  instance- 

each       

X 

Expanded-base  drill  points   . 

X 

X 

Large  flint  blades  .... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Retouched  flake  scrapers  . 

X 

X 

X 

Ovate,  plano-convex  scrapers 

X 

Flint-flake  knives   .... 

X 

X 

? 

X 

X 

? 

X 

X 

Polished  stone 

Elongated  ovate-oblong  celt 

X 

Ovate-oblong  celts 

X 

Circular  hammerstone 

X 

Bone  and  antler 

Split  deer  metatarsal  awls     . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Antler  awls 

X 

Flat  bone  needle     .... 

X 

? 

Shell 

Busycon  perversum 

containers 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Notched  mussel-shell  spoons 

X 

Engraved  tortoise  shell 

"dishes" 

X 

Ornaments 

Polished  stone 

Bar  gorgets 

X 

X 

X 

Four-sided  slate  gorgets  with 

single  biconical  perforations 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Elliptical  slate  gorgets  with 

biconical  perforations  . 

X 

X 

X 

Chipped  stone 

Animal  effigy 

X 
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Perforated  bear  canine     . 
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Inlaid  bear  canine  .... 

X 

Perforated  bone  effigies  of 

bear  canine 

X 

X 

Perforated  eagle  claws     . 

X 

Cut  animal  jaws     .... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Shell 

Small  tubular  beads    . 

X 

Small  spheroidal  beads     . 

X 

Beads  made  from  "central 

whorl  of  marine  shell"     . 

X 

Copper 

Small  tubular  beads     . 

X 

X 

Effigy  of  beaver  incisor    . 

X 

General 

Crinoid  stem  beads 

X 

Worked  sheet  mica 

X 

X 

X 
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X 
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Pipes 

Plain  platform  pipes  .... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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? 
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X 

? 

? 

X 

Fabric  and  cordage 

Bast  cord,  with  clockwise  twist  . 

X 

X 

Twining  ( impressions  preserved 

by  copper  salts )       .... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Miscellaneous 

Red  ochre 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rounded  pebbles,  quartzite,  etc. 

X 

Turtle  carapace  in  vessel 

X 

X 

Turtle  carapace 

X 

X 

X 

Beaver  incisors 

X 

Worked  mussel  shell  fragments 

X 
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TABLE  II 

Percentage  by  Selected  Traits  Heed  in  Common 
15V  the  Ten  Components 


NONCERAMIC 

CERAMIC              TOTAL 

Brooks— McNeal 43% 

36% 

38% 

Brooks — Spoonville 

.    53% 

0      ? 

15%? 

Brooks — Norton 

.    55% 

64% 

62% 

Brooks — Converse  . 

.    61% 

62% 

62% 

Brooks — Gratten 

.    14% 

36% 

32% 

Brooks — Sumnerville  . 

•    72% 

59% 

62% 

Brooks — Marantette     . 

•   29% 

0      i 

1%? 

Brooks — Scott     . 

.   40% 

72% 

63% 

Brooks — Goodall     . 

.    52% 

50% 

51% 

McNeal — Spoonville 

.    50% 

0      i 

17%? 

McNeal — Norton    . 

.   30% 

64% 

54% 

McNeal — Converse 

.    35% 

69% 

59% 

McNeal — Gratten  . 

.    33% 

100% 

84% 

McNeal — Sumnerville 

.   38% 

58% 

53% 

McNeal — Marantette 

.    33% 

0 

1%? 

McNeal — Scott  .      . 

.    36% 

38% 

38% 

McNeal — Goodall  . 

.   39% 

64% 

58% 

Spoonville — Norton 

.   60% 

0 

3            17%? 

Spoonville — Converse 
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0 

>            18%? 

Spoonville — Gratten 
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0 

■            23%? 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

?            16%? 
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78% 
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0 

?            H%? 
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50% 
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86% 
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TABLE  III 

Tabulation  Showing  Presence  or  Absence  of 
Certain  Traits  in  Groups  of  Related  Components  or  Foci 
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PREFACE 

The  portion  of  this  article  dealing  with  the  Baehr  and  Hemp- 
lull  mounds  was  read  before  the  Anthropology  Section  of  the 
Michigan  Academy  of  Science,  Arts  and  Letters,  March  19, 
1938.  The  section  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  pottery  traits 
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of  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology  in  Milwaukee,  May  13, 
1938.  The  two  papers  were  combined  and  submitted  to  the  In- 
diana Historical  Society  that  same  year.  A  few  footnotes  were 
added  in  August,  1941. 
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THE  BAEHR  AND  HEMPLULL  COMPONENTS 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  prehistoric  Indian  cul- 
tures in  the  eastern  United  States  is  that  designated  by  the  terms 
Hopewell  and  Hopewellian — Hopewell  when  referring  to  the 
"classic"  culture  in  southern  Ohio  and  Hopewellian  when  refer- 
ring to  the  wider  distribution  of  this  culture.  From  the  time  of 
Squier  and  Davis  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century,  the  remains  of  this  complex 
more  than  any  other  were  called  "Mound  Builder."  About  1900, 
Dr.  W.  C.  Mills,  of  Ohio,  applied  the  term  "Hopewell"  to  the 
culture,  naming  it  after  the  owner  of  the  type  site.  By  some  au- 
thorities the  Hopewell  culture  was  considered  peculiarly  Ohioan 
for  a  number  of  years  because  of  the  presence  in  that  state  of  six 
large  mound  groups,  each  of  which  produced  rich  archaeological 
material  of  a  specialized  character  indicating  a  close  connection. 
Within  the  past  ten  years  the  archaeologist's  interpretation  of 
Hopewell  and  Hopewellian  has  undergone  a  number  of  decided 
changes  due  both  to  recent  excavations  and  to  a  reinterpretation 
of  older  reports  and  materials.  This  paper  is  primarily  concerned 
with  this  latter  phase  of  research. 

While  working  on  the  Fox  Farm  and  Madisonville  collections 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  a  number  of  inter- 
esting artifacts  belonging  to  the  Hopewellian  phase  from  Brown 
County,  Illinois,  came  to  the  writer's  attention.  Two  sites  produced 
this  material.  In  1899  the  American  Museum  bought  from  Dr. 
J.  F.  Snyder  artifacts  from  the  Baehr  mounds,  and  in  1902  they 
acquired  the  specimens  from  the  mound  on  John  Hemphill's 
farm.  Fortunately  the  excavations  at  these  sites  were  described 
by  Dr.  Snyder  in  The  A  re hceologist  for  1895,  and  The  American 
Archaeologist  for  1  898.  His  reports,  very  brief  and  to  the  point, 
are  the  only  record  we  possess  of  two  very  important  sites,  and  I 
can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  particularly  significant  statements. 
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The  Baehr  Mound  Group 

"The  five  mounds  represented  in  the  diagram  (  Fig.  1  )'  arc  on 

the  west  side  of  the  Illinois  River,  thirteen  miles  below  the  city 
of  BeardstOWn,  and  opposite  the  month  of  Indian  Creek.  When 
1  first  saw  them,  twenty  five  years  ago,  they  were  covered,  as 
were  the  surrounding  bottom  and  bluffs,  with  a  dense  growth  of 
timber  and  underbrush.  At  that  time  they  were  considerably 
higher  than  now,  and  large  trees  were  growing  upon  them.  .  .  . 
They  are  situated  on  the  alluvia]  river  bottom,  above  the  high- 
est line  of  overflow,  and  the  three  largest  are  so  near  each  other 
that  the  margins  of  their  bases  are  contiguous.  When  constructed, 
they  were,  at  the  nearest  point,  200  yards  from  the  river  which 
has  since  receded  half  a  mile  or  more  to  the  east,  leaving  a  broad, 
shallow  slough  to  mark  its  ancient  channel 

"The  initial  step  in  rearing  this  stupendous  monument  .  .  . 
|  Mound  1  was  about  180  by  100  by  35  feet]  was  laying  down 
on  the  alluvial  soil  an  oval-shaped  layer  of  clay,  ten  feet  in  width 
by  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  less  than  a  foot  in  thickness.  Over 
this,  and  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  our  excavation,  the  sur- 
face had  been  covered  with  sand,  and  the  whole  area  burnt  by  a 
long  continued  fire,  in  which  many  human  bones  were  incinerated. 
On  the  center  of  the  clay  oval  were  then  laid  three  large  hornstone 
nodules  close  together,  and  around  and  over  these,  as  far  as  the 
clay  ova]  extended,  was  a  mass  of  black  hornstone  implements, 
that  apparently  had  been  thrown  down  in  lots  of  from  6  to  20, 
with  sand  over  and  between  each  lot,  as  though  to  isolate  them 
from  each  other.  This  deposit  of  6,199  flints  was  covered  with  a 
stratum  of  clay,  1  0  inches  in  thickness;  and  on  this  another  fire  had 
been  maintained  for  some  time,  in  which  a  few  bodies,  or  skele- 
tons, had  been  cremated.  Associated  writh  these  charred  remains 
were  found  several  large  sea  shells,  some  of  them  converted  into 
drinking  cups;  sheets  of  mica,  beads  of  shell  and  bone,  stone  celts, 


Most  oi  Snyder^  drawings  in  The  Archaeologist  and  The  American  Archaeolo- 
gist have  been  reproduced  here  with  the  same  lettering  and  numbering.  The 
drawings  were  copied  for  this  article  by  Carleton  Angell  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Museums  staff. 
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Sketch  Map 
of  Baehr  Mound  Group 
Brown  County,  Illinois 

{After  Snyder,  Fig.  1 ) 
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Sffj/le'   Pipe 

l  Iter  Snydi  r,  Fig.  3) 


Clay  Pipe 
[After  Snyder,  Fig.  -I) 


Copper  Flume 
(After  Snyder,  Fig.  5) 


Hint  arrow  and  spear  points,  man)  hone 

awls,  several  hears1  tusks  perforated  and 
partially  dialled  for  the  insertion  ot 
stone  settings  .  .  .  pipes  of  stone  (  Fig. 
3  ),  and  of  clay  (Fig.  4),  a  thin  ham 
mered,  plume-shaped  copper  ornament 
(Fig.  5),  two  spool-shaped  ear-orna 
ments  of  copper  .  .  .  and  many  other  oh 
jects,  but  all  more  or  less  destroyed  by 
fire  and  natural  decay.  Then,  all  of  this 
had  been  covered  several  feet  in  height 
with  clay,  and  the  whole  enclosed  with 
heavy  logs  from  12  to  20  inches  in  di- 
ameter .  .  .  ,  and  the  interstices  between 
them  'chinked'  with  large,  rough  stones. 
Finally,  over  all,  the  immense  mass  of 
clay  was  carried  from  the  bluffs,  at  B 
|  big.  1  |,  and  heaped  up  to  form  this 
gigantic  tumulus. 

"The  material  of  this  mound,  No.  1, 
is  altogether  drift  clay  (loess),  homo- 
geneous throughout,  without  admixture 
of  sand  or  loam.  For  22  feet  down, 
nothing  was  encountered  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  natural  outlier  of  the  bluff,  or 
denote  its  artificial  construction  but  oc- 
casional chips  of  flint,  a  few  pottery 
fragments,  and  now  and  then  a  rude  ar- 
row-point or  mussel  shell.  The  few  pot 
sherds  seen  in  the  clay  exhibited  good 
workmanship,  some  having  the  usual  ex- 
terior lines  and  cord  impressions ;  but 
those  found  within  the  log  vault  were 
exceedingly  coarse  and  heavy.  Fig.  7 
represents  the  only  vessel  found  entire 
with  the  flints;  its  capacity  is  a  pint  and  a 
half;   its  bottom  is  three-fourths  of  an 
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Pottery   Vessel 
(After  Snyder,  Fig.  7  ) 


inch    thick,   and    the    few   knobs   on    its 
rough  sides  its  only  ornamentation. 

"The  flints  forming  the  nucleus  of  this 
mound  are  also  very  rudely  fashioned ; 
some  are  quite  neatly  finished,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  only  slightly 
chipped  and  ill-shaped.  The  pattern  to 
which  they  were  aimed  to  conform  is  the 
mulberry  leaf,  pointed  at  one  end  and 
round  at  the  other.  .  .  .  The  material 
from  which  they  were  wrought  is  glossy, 
black  horn  stone,  occurring  in  nodules, 
not  vet  found  anvwhere  in  this  state; 
and  in  dimensions  they  will  average  seven  inches  in  length  by 
four  in  width;  nearly  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle  and  chipped  to 
an  edge  all  around. 

"Mound  No.  2  was  opened  in  the  same  manner  as  was  the 
first.  .  .  .  Eighteen  inches  below  the  surface  (c)  was  unearthed  a 
skeleton  that  crumbled  to  the  touch;  and  with  it  a  fine  copper  axe 
nine  inches  in  length,  four  inches  broad 
at  the  cutting  edge,  and  weighing  three 
pounds 

"...  As  in  the  inception  of  the  first 
mound,  the  soil  had  been  burnt  and 
covered  with  sand.  On  the  floor  thus 
prepared  had  been  laid  eight  large  horn- 
stone  nodules,  similar  to  the  three  in 
the  first  mound,  arranged  in  pairs  a  foot 
apart,  and  the  pairs  eighteen  inches  from 
each  other  on  a  line  east  and  west,  or 
nearly  so.  On  and  around  these  nodules, 
covering  an  ovoid  area  8  feet  wide  and 
14  feet  long,  were  deposited  5,300  horn- 
stone  implements,  placed  in  four  layers 
with  a  stratum  of  yellow  sand  between 
each  layer.  Flints  of  the  largest  size 
placed    on    edge,    or   vertical,    encircled 


Flint  Blade  of  Tyfe  Found 
hi  Mound  2,  Baekr 

Component 
(After  Snyder,  Fig.  4) 


the  entire  deposit,  and  the  whole  mass  was  enclosed  in  a  cribwork 
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of   large  timbers  and  covered   with   logs  and   large   flat  stones. 
Immediatel)    upon    the    upper    layer   of    flints   sand    had    Ik-cm. 

spread,  and  that  was  covered  with  da)   severaJ  inches  in  depth. 
On    this,    five    feet    north  west    of    the    center,    was   the    skeleton 


Stone  Platform  Pipe 

(After  Snyder,  Fig.  10) 

of  a  middle  aged  person  almost  totally  decayed;  and,  near  it 
were  nine  large  marine  shells,  and  several  awls,  or  pointed  instru- 
ments, made  of  the  fibulae  of  the  deer;  also  175  canine  teeth  of 
the  coon  perforated  at  the  base  .  .  .  that  had  no  doubt  formed  a 
necklace;  and  in  one  of  the  large  sea  shells  were  15  small  ones, 
(  Marginella),  each  ground  through  at  the  shoulder  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stringing  them  together  to  be  worn  as  ornaments.  With 
these  were  80  shell  beads,  some  cylindrical,  others  almost  spherical, 
and  four  small  shark's  teeth,  triangular  with  serrated  edges,  and 
also,  pierced  at  the  base  to  be  worn  as  beads.  A  few  feet  south  of  the 
first  skeleton  was  another,  even  more  decayed  than  the  first,  with  the 
head  resting  on  a  large  sheet  of  mica.  In  proximity  to  it  were  the 
jaws  oi  a  beaver,  decomposed  almost  beyond  recognition,  resting  on 
a  small  copper  axe*  that  had  been  wrapped  in  some  sort  of  fabric, 

the  oxide  coating  of  the  metal  still 
retaining  a  few  shreds  of  it  as  well  as 
the  distinct  impression  of  a  feather. 
Halfway  betwreen  the  center  and  east- 
ern border  of  the  flint  bed  was  the 
'mound'  pipe  represented  by  Fig.  10, 
.  .  .  and  several  more  bone  awls;  and 
nearbv,  the  'banner  stone'  of  trans- 
parent,  pink  jasper,  Fig.   1  1. 

"The    composition    of   this   mound 

"*The  proportions  of  this  axe  arc:  length  5'4  inches;  width  at  edge  3  inches,  at 
other  end  \)/\  inches;  weight  17  ounces;  thickness  fy  of  an  inch." 


Banner  Stoue 
{After  Snyder,  Fig.  11) 
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differed  materially  from  that  of  No.  1.  From  the  log-encased 
sacrificial,  or  commemorative  deposit,  up  to  a  few  feet  of  the  out- 
ward surface,  this  massive  sepulchre  was  a  mottled  mixture  of 
earths  taken  from  different  localities.  Here  a  batch  of  bluff  clay, 
about  the  quantity  an  individual  could  conveniently  carrv  in  a 
basket  or  deer's  skin  ■  next  to  it  the  same  quantity  of  black  loam 
from  the  bottom ;  and  adjoining  these  a  similar  lot  of  sandy  mud 
interspersed  with  pebbles  and  mussel  shells  from  the  margin  of 
the  river.  And  all  through  were  innumerable  mussel  shells,  of 
which  I  identified  seventeen  species  now  living  in  the  Illinois 
river;  and  potsherds,  flint  chips,  and  occasional  arrow  points.  And 
throughout  this  heterogeneous  admixture  there  occurred,  from 
the  bottom  to  rive  feet  of  the  top,  remains  of  numerous  camp- 
fires,  such  as  beds  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  burnt  stones,  pottery- 
fragments,  and  bones  of  various  mammals  and  birds,  among  which 
1  recognized  those  of  the  buffalo,  deer,  coon,  otter,  beaver,  wolf, 
wild  turkey,  ducks  and  geese;  while  many  others  were  unde- 
terminable on  account  of  extreme  decay.  With  these  1  found  also 
human  bones,  singly  and  in  numbers,  but  so  decomposed  as  to 
offer  no  support  to  any  vague  suspicion  of  cannibalism.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  mound,  to  the  depth  of  four  to  six  feet,  was  of  drift 
clay  altogether,  with  no  foreign  objects  but  mussel  shells,  that 
may  have  done  service  in  scraping  it  up,  for  portage,  into  baskets 
or  sacks. 

".  .  .  The  material  of  all  [of  the  5,300  flint  implements!  is 
black  hornstone,  and  they  range  ...  in  size,  from  three  to  eight 
inches  in  length  by  from  two  to  five  inches  in  width.  Many  of 
them  seem  to  have  never  been  used,  but  a  large  proportion  bear 
the  marks  of  long-continued  service. 

"Mound  No.  3  has  not  yet  been  explored. 

"The  small  conical  mound,  No.  4,  was  almost  entirely  removed 
without  disclosing  much  of  importance.  Its  composition  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  Mound  No.  2,  a  mixture  of  different  soils  and 
clay;  in  places  very  hard  and  compact,  and  quite  loose  in  others; 
with  ash-heaps,  charcoal,  burnt  stones,  mussel  shells,  and  bones 
of  animals  and  birds  scattered  about  all  through  it.    Its  exterior 
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coating,  for  two  feet  in  depth,  was  unmixed  bluff  clay.  A  foot 
and  a  halt  below  the  surface,  near  its  apex,  were  found  two  skele- 
tons, probabl)  of  recent  Indians,  much  decayed;  and  at  its  base, 
resting  o\\  the  alluvial  soil,  were  two  other  human  skeletons  so 
nearly  crumbled  to  dust  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
relative  positions  they  occupied.  The  inhumation  of  these  two, 
at  the  mound's  base,  seems  to  have  been  effected  with  no  unusual 
arrangement  or  care,  and  the  only  product  of  their  arts  buried 
with  them  was  a  necklace  of  eighty  bone  beads  remarkably  well 
preserved 

"The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  relics  found  entombed 
at  the  bases  of  these  interesting  monuments  is  the  peculiar  type 
of  the  human  crania.  Owing  to  the  destructive  agencies  of  time, 
lire,  and  crushing  of  superincumbent  earth,  no  entire  skull  could 
Ik-  secured;  but  enough  fragments  were  obtained  to  enable  me 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  characteristics  of  all.  They  were 
short,  or  brachy cephalic;  with  unusual  thickness  of  parietal  tables; 
high,  heavy  malar  bones,  and  very  prognathous  jaws."" 

A  few  years  later  Snyder  summarized  the  above  report  for  The 
American  Archaeologist  and  added  new  information  from  his  con- 
tinued excavation  on  the  big  mound  of  the  Baehr  group.    In  the 


w 


Horizontal  Plan  of  Mound  1 ,  Baehr  Component 
(After  Snyder,  Fig.  6) 

following   account   quite   a   number   of   additional    Hopewellian 
traits  are  revealed. 

:'\York  was  resumed  on  mound  No.  1  in  September  last  by  cut- 
ting a  trench  twenty  feet  wide  from  the  center  to  the  western 

"Snyder,  |.  F.,  "A  Groupof  Illinois  Mounds,"  in  The  Archaeologist,  111  (  1895), 
77-81,  109-12. 
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extremity,  as  shown  in  diagram,  Fig.  6.  Previous  to  this,  intru- 
sive burials  of  single  bodies  had  been  exhumed,  from  a  foot  be- 
neath the  surface,  at  K,  and  A  on  the  eastern  end.  Twenty  inches 
below  the  original  upper  surface — at  B,  was  brought  to  light  a 
few  crumbling  bones  and  a  beautiful  copper  axe  with  curved  edge, 
Fig.  8,  five  inches  long  and  three  wide  at  the  broadest  place, 
weighing  40  ounces.  Six  feet  southeast 
of  this  point,  at  C,  was  found  the  little 
headless  image,  Fig.  1 1 ,  shown  in  front 
and  rear  view,  .  .  .  resting  on  a  sheet  of 
mica  badly  broken,  with  several  flint 
chips;  and  nearby,  where  a  skeleton's 
head  had  been,  were  two  ear  rings  of 
bone,  once  polished,  and  yet  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation,  Fig.  12,  .  .  .  These 
exquisite  ornaments  were  made  from 
cross-sections  of  the  long  bones  of  some 
large  animal,  cut  from  the  solid,  articu- 
lar ends.  Fifteen  feet  west  of  B  was  the 
artistic  vase,  Fig.  14,  very  symmetrical 
in  form,  made  of  dark  clay,  thin  and 
hard,  and  neatly  decorated  with  indenta- 
tions around  the  neck,  and  thumb  nail 
impressions  lower  down.  Nearby,  at  H,  was  another  skeleton  in 
the  last  stages  of  decay,  holding  in  the  right  hand  ( apparently ) 
the  small,  polished  and  partially  drilled  stone,  Fig.  1  5.  Over  the 
breast  were  several  flat,  ovoid  beads,  made  of  shell,  .  .  .  perforated 
through  the  long  diameter  for  fastening  to  the  sash  or  garment, 
and  each  having  on  one  side  two  holes  drilled  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  deep  to  receive  brilliant  stone  or  jewel  settings.  (Among  the 
propitiatory  sacrifices  offered  up,  on  the  pyre  over  the  mass  of 
flint  disks,  in  this  mound  I  rescued,  in  fair  condition,  a  few,  of 
many,  large  teeth  of  the  grizzly  bear  that  had  formed  the  neck- 
lace, or  adorned  the  girdle,  of  some  swarthy  brave.  Each  one 
was  perforated  at  the  maxillary  end  for  the  purpose  of  suspen- 
sion, and  on  one  side  two  shallow  holes  were  drilled,  as  are  the 
beads  just  described,  in  one  of  which  ...  a  small  ruby  was  still  in- 


Copper  Ax  or  Gouge 
(After  Snyder,  Fig.  8) 
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Front  and  Re.ii   View  of  Pottery  Figurine 
(After  Snyder,  Fig.  11) 

tact.  )    On  each  side  of  this  ancient  native's  head  was  an  ear  ring, 

Fig.  1  7,  ...  of  fine- 
grained, polished 
wood,  black  and 
solid  as  ebony,  and 
wonderfully  well- 
preserved. 

"In  close  proxi- 
mity to  this  burial 
were  lying  nearby 
the  half  of  each  of 
two  different  earth- 
en vases,  six  inches 
in  diameter,  of  fine, 
dark  material,  and 
elegant  forms.  And 
only  a  few  feet  in 
another   direction. 


Pottery  Vessel 
<  After  Snyder,  Fig.  14) 
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Peripherally  Grooved  and  Perforated  Bone  Earring 
(After  Snyder,  Fig.  12) 


Peripherally  Grooved  and  Perforated  Wooden  (?)  Earring 
(After  Snyder,  Fig.  17) 
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and  a  little  higher  up  at  I,  I  was  much 
surprised  to  discover  another  small  vase 
of  red  clay,  nearly  entire,  and  almost 
identical  in  size,  texture,  material  and 
«^    :=^T~iL_~nr~^lI      coarseness  with  the  one  found  some  time 

before  near  the  base  of  this  mound,  Fig. 
7.  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  found  pot- 
tery of  this  description  111  some  of  the 
sand  mounds  of  Florida,  and  similar 
vases  from  Alabama  have  come  under 
my  notice.  Associated  here  with  fictile 
ware  of  much  lighter  type,  suggests  its 
importation  and  precludes  any  theory  of  evolution  of  the  ceramic 
art  at  this  locality. 

"At  (i  |  Fig.  6  |,  unconnected  with  any  other  object,  the  orna- 
ment o\  sheet  copper,  Fig.  1 .},  .  .  .  was  turned  up.  It  is  very  smooth 
\\nd  as  accurate!)   corrugated  as  though  pressed  by  machinery.  It 


Partially  Drilled  Sr>,//<-  Object 
i  un-  Snyder,  Fig.  15) 


Ornament  of  S/ieet  Copper 
I  After  Snyder,  Fig.  13) 

seems  to  have  been  with  those  old  savages  a  favorite  form  of 
decoration,  as  several  of  the  same  type  have  been  found  in  Ohio, 
Florida,  Georgia  and  other  states. 

"At  1)  the  spade  turned  out  another  fine  copper  axe  of  the 
gouge  style,  the  exact  counterpart  of  Fig.  8,  so  nearly  resembling 
it  that  the  two  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  and 
look  as  though  they  may  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mold.  On  the 
flat  side  of  this  one  was  the  canine  tooth  of  a  wolf,  probably 
buried  in  the  same  bark  or  skin  envelope  with  it. 

"So  far  in  our  exploration  of  this  portion  of  the  mound,  all 
the  remains  mentioned  occupied  positions  on  the  same  general 
horizon,  twenty  inches,  more  or  less,  beneath  the  original  upper 
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surface.  Continuing  the  excavation  six- 
teen inches  deeper  we  encountered,  at  E, 
another  surprise.  As  though  carefully 
wrapped  together  when  buried,  in  a 
woven  fabric  of  vegetable  fiber,  that  left 
its  impress  on  the  oxidized  metal,  were  a 
copper  axe,  of  the  thin,  hammer-marked 
kind,  Fig.  18,  six  inches  long  by  three 
wide,  and  weighing  one  and  a  half 
pounds;  the  terra  cotta  image,  Fig.  19,... 
and  the  small  vase,  Pig.  20,  .  .  .  The  tiny 
vase — of  about  an  ounce  capacity — is  a 
curious  anomaly,  having  but  few,  if  any, 
counterparts  in  the  whole  range  of  pre- 
historic pottery  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
It  is  of  the  same  color  and  material  as  the 
little  images,  perfectly  proportioned, 
hard-burned  and  polished.  Its  convoluted 
base  is  the  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  grad- 
ually thinning  to  an  edge  at  the  rim. 

"The  terra  cotta  images  are  as  for- 
eign to  this  region  as  is  the  diminutive 
vase.  .  .  .  The  two  found  here,  .  .  .  will 
rank  well  with  the  best  prehistoric  sculp- 
tures occurring  north  of  Mexico.  They 
are  hard-burned  and  smoothly  finished. 
Both  are  nude;  the  smaller  one  wearing 
a  small,  pointed  apron,  held  in  place  by 
a  belt  around  the  loins;  the  other  having 
only  an  elaborate  head  covering,  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  Roman  hel- 
met, and  pulh  -shaped  ear  rings  in  its 
disproportioned  ears.  The  appearance  of 
the  fractures  indicate  that  they  were  pur- 
posely mutilated  before  burial."3 


Copper  A  x 
(After  Snyder,  Fig.  18) 


Small  Pottery  Vessel 
(After  Snyder,  Fig.  20) 


3Snyder,  J.  F.,  "A  Group  of  Illinois  Mounds,"  in  The  American  Archaeologist, 
II  (1898),  Part  1 ,  pp.  18-21. 
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The  specimens  from  the  Baehr  com 

ponent   now   in   the    American    Museum 
/f  include  a  good   cross  section   of    the  ar 

tides  described  by  Snyder.     There  is  no 
record    of    the    mound    from    which    t lu- 
xurious  specimens  came,   but,   since   the 
entire   group   is   undoubtedly   of   Hope 
wellian  character,  this  lack  of  informa 
tion  is  not  of  great  importance. 

The  flint  specimens  mentioned  by 
Snyder  are  represented  by  4  nodules  of 
flint,  4,742  flint  blades,  and  94  blue- 
flint  blades. 

The  bone  artifacts  include  3  copper- 
stained  beaver  jawrs,  a  number  of  loose 
canine  teeth,  5  antler  arrow  points,  and 
10  deer  or  elk  split  metatarsal  awls  or 
skewers.  The  longest  of  these  awls  mea- 
sures }2  cm.,  and  the  shortest  20  cm. 
(  Plate  1  ).  On  fixe  of  them  the  articular 
surface  forms  a  handle.  One  of  them  is 
partially  copper-stained  and  has  a  handle 
which,  on  its  rounded  end,  has  five  deeply 
incised  notches  converging  on  the  center. 
Animal  canine  teeth  perforated  for  a 
necklace  number  141  whole  pieces  and 
20  loose  and  broken  ones. 

The  shell  pieces  include  beads,  orna- 
ments, and  containers.  One  string  of 
beads  consists  of  72  short  cylindrical 
shells  ranging  from  7  mm.  to  2  cm.  in 
length.  A  string  of  165  small  perforated 
shells  include  Marginella,  Campeloma, 
Goniobasis,  and  Helisoma  shells  (Plate 
2,  No.  4).  There  are  26  miscellaneous 
shell  beads  preserved  from  the  two  mounds  of  cylindrical,  disk, 
and  small  globular  shapes.  A  small  flat  ovoid  shell  ornament  writh 


Fo/terx  Figurine 
(After  Snyder,  Fig.  19) 
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Plate  1 

Large  Metatarsal  Skewers  or  Awls  from  Baehr  Component 

(Courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History) 
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two  holes  bored  at  each  end  and  two  bored  from  the  base,  so  that 

it  ^  ould  be  sewed  Hat  onto  a  skin  or  (.loth,  is  shown  in  Plate  2,  No.  1 . 
There  arc  whole  and  broken  portions  of  16  Busycon  shells,  two  of 
which  are  perforated,  and  two  "conch"  shells.  Two  perforated 
vessels  of  Cypraea  and  two  portions  of  Triton  shell  vessels  com- 
plete the  list  ot  shell  artifacts  in  the  collection. 

Tour  sheets  ot  mica  and  a  piece  of  galena  mentioned  by  Snyder 
are  in  the  collection.  The  largest  copper  a\  which  he  mentions 
is  also  there.  It  is  ovate  oblong  with  bit  excurvate,  and  measures 
23.1  cm.  long,  1  1  cm.  wide  at  the  bit,  and  7  cm.  wide  at  the  poll. 
The  thickness  in  the  center  line  from  bit  to  poll  varies  6  mm., 
1 . 1   cm.,  and  5  mm. 

I  he  potter\  collection  from  this  mound  group  is  of  particular 
interest  and  helps  to  provide  valuable  cultural  correlations.  Un- 
fortunately none  of  the  vessels  are  whole,  but,  from  a  knowledge 
of  similar  vessels,  it  can  be  definitely  stated  that  there  are  two 
general  types  of  pottery  represented. 

The  Hrst  type,  represented  main]}'  by  body  sherds,  is  character 
ized  by  grit  tempering,  medium  to  medium-coarse  texture,  a  hard- 
ness of  2-2.5  to  2.5,  and  a  thickness  of  from  5  to  9  mm.  Most 
of  the  sherds  have  smooth  to  smoothed  outer  surfaces — a  char- 
acteristic of  a  majority  of  the  Hopewellian  pottery  from  Fulton 
County,  Illinois,  sites  (  Plate  4,  Nos.  8  and  10  ).  Four  sherds  have 
surfaces  marked  by  cord-wrapped-paddle  impressions  (Plate  4, 
Nos.  6  and  9;  Plate  3,  No.  8). 

One  basal  sherd  of  this  group  is  from  a  flat-bottomed  jar  whose 
side  walls  rise  vertically  from  the  base  (Plate  3,  No.  10).  Its  ex- 
terior surface  is  smoothed  over  cord  markings.  The  base  is  7  mm. 
thick,  and  the  side  wall  1.3  cm.  thick.  One  rim  sherd  shows  a 
smoothed  surface  and  a  rounded  slightly  everted  lip  (Plate  3, 
No.  7). 

Closely  connected  with  this  type,  if  not  of  it,  are  three  rim 
sherds  with  punched-out  nodes  arranged  in  a  horizontal  row  and 
placed  in  a  smooth  horizontal  band  (Plate  4,  Nos.  2,  4,  and  5  ). 
Both  above  and  below  this  horizontal  band  are  horizontal  rows 
of  vertical  or  oblique  stamp  impressions.  On  one  (No.  2)  the 
lower  rows  are  of  the  rocked-dentate-stamp  type.    The  lips  of 
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Plate  2 

.-J  rtijacts  from  Baehr  Component 

1,  shell  ornament;  2,  shell  beads;  3,  copper  ax,  23.1  cm.  long;  4,  shell  beads. 

(Courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History) 
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Plate  3 

Sherds  from  Baehr  Component 

1-6,  Hopewell  Zoned  Incised  rim  -herds;  7,  8,  1  0,  Woodland  rim  and  body  sherds; 

9,  Hopewell  Zoned  Incised  body  sherd. 

{Courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
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Plate  4 

Sherds  from  Baehr  Component 

1,  3,  Hopewell  Zoned  Incised  rim  sherds;  2,  4,  5,  7,  Naples  Stamped  rim  sherds, 

6,  8-10,  Woodland  body  sherds. 
(Courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History) 
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these  sherds  are  flattened  and  slope  inward.  The  rim  thickness 
is  s  mm.,  and  two  oi  the  lips  arc  also  S  mm.,  while  the  third  has 
a  width  oi   1.2  cm.    The  rims  are  straight. 

The  majorit)  of  the  sherds  of  the  second  type  are  limestone 
tempered;  their  texture  is  medium  tine,  and  their  hardness  is 
practical  1\  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  type.  One  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  is  a  straight  vertical  rim,  the  upper  segment  of 
which  projects  slightly  from  the  rim  wall  and  hears  a  hand  dec- 
orated in  some  manner,  usually  with  incising  (Plate  3,  Nos.  2-5; 
Plate  4,  Nos.  I  and  3  ).  The  major  portion  of  the  rim  is  smoothed 
to  burnished  and  is  not  often  decorated.  Three  of  these  rim 
sherds  which  conform  to  the  generalized  type  in  the  absence  of 
decoration  of  the  lower  rim  have  interesting  rim  bands.  One 
I  Plate  3,  No.  5  )  has  a  crosshatched  rim  band  with  a  horizontal 
row  of  hemiconical  punctates  made  from  the  left  directly  hetow. 
Another  (Plate  3,  No.  3)  has  a  series  of  right-to-left  slanting, 
closely  spaced,  narrow,  shallow  incised  lines  above  a  horizontal 
row  of  hemiconical  punctates  made  from  the  left.  The  third 
(  Plate  3,  No.  4)  has  a  smoothed  upper  rim  band  above  a  hori- 
zontal row  of  small  punctates  made  from  the  right. 

\  specialized  variant  of  this  type  found  at  the  site  has  narrow, 
shallow  horizontal  lines  on  the  rim  and  a  horizontal  row  of  small 
closely  spaced  punctate  impressions  directly  beneath  it  (Plate  4, 
No.  1  ).  The  lower  rim  is  marked  by  the  points  of  a  series  of  open- 
base  triangles  extending  up  from  the  body.  The  areas  between 
the  triangles  are  smoothed,  while  the  areas  within  are  decorated 
with  closely  spaced,  narrow,  vertical,  shallow  incised  lines.  There 
arc  four  rim  sherds  from  vessels  of  this  variant  type,  and  two  of 
them,  at  least,  show  that  their  bodies  had  four  lobes. 

The  lips  on  all  but  two  of  the  seven  rim  sherds  of  the  second 
type  are  narrowed  and  rounded  (Figure  1  ).  They  measure  3  mm. 
in  thickness  and  the  rims  5  mm.  in  thickness.  One  sherd  with  a 
narrow  and  flattened  lip  has  the  same  dimensions  as  the  prevail- 
ing type.  The  rim  bearing  the  crosshatched  band,  mentioned 
above,  has  a  flattened  lip  7  mm.  wide;  the  rim  is  5.5  mm.  thick. 
One  rim  (Plate  3,  No.  1  )  has  a  diameter  at  the  lip  of  9.4  cm. 
and  at  the  lowrer  rim  of  8.3  cm.;  another  (Plate  3,  No.  2)  mea- 
sures 9.4  cm.  and  8  cm.  at  the  same  points  respectively. 
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One  limestone-tempered  rim  sherd  is  from  a  bowl  (Plate  3, 
No.  6).  It  has  a  smooth  upper  rim  band  1  cm.  wide,  terminated 
by  a  medium-wide,  medium-deep  horizontal  incised  line.  Between 
this  line  and  another  one  of  similar  character  is  an  area  1  cm.  wide, 
decorated  with  closely  spaced,  horizontal  dentate  stamp  impres- 
sions. 


/ 


I     1 


Figure  1 
Outline  drawings  of  cross  sections  of  rim  sherds  from  Baehr  Component 

The  limestone-tempered  body  sherd,  shown  in  Plate  3,  No.  9, 
probably  belongs  to  this  second  type.  It  has  a  smooth  surface 
marked  by  two  parallel,  curvilinear,  medium-wide,  deep  incised 
lines. 

The  pottery  types  can  be  briefly  described  as  follows.  Type 
names  have  been  given  to  them  which  may  or  may  not  prove  sat- 
isfactory. Only  the  characteristics  actually  present  at  this  site  for 
each  type  have  been  listed. 


Texture 
Temper 


Naples  Stamped  Pottery 

grit 

varies  from  medium  fine  to  medium  coarse,  pre- 
dominantly medium 


ii>: 
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Hardness  2  2.5  and  2.5 

Color  various   shades   oi    brown    to  gray;    considerable 

blackening  on  some  sherds 
Surface  finish    cord  wrapped  paddle  impressions  on  entire  outer 

surface  or  smoothed  o\  er  cord  markings 
1  )ecoration 

rechnique     dentate  stamp 

rocked  dentate  stamp 

punching  to  form  horizonta]  row  of  nodes 
Design  horizonta]    rows   of   vertical    or   obliquely   placed 

dentate  stamp  impressions  on  rim 

horizonta]   row  of  nodes  on  rim  a  short  distance 

below  the  lip 
Rim  straight  and  vertical,  or  slightly  flared 

diameter  at  base  of  rim  somewhat  less  than  lip  or 

body 
Lip  flattened — slopes  inward 

Body  one  flattened  base-  one  conoidal  base 

Thickness  lips  8  mm.;  rim  and  body  5  to   12  mm.;  base,    1 

specimen,  7  mm. 

Hopewell  Zoned  Incised 

limestone — which  sometimes  has  leached  out  leav- 
ing holes 

medium  fine  to  medium 
2-2.5  and  2.5 

exterior,  dark  to  reddish  brown  or  gray;  paste, 
gray;  evidence  of  smoke  discoloration  on  all  sherds 
interior  smooth;  exterior  smooth  to  polished 

incising  by  narrow,  shallow  lines  or  medium-wide, 
medium-deep  lines 

punctating  by  small   hollow  cylinder  at  an  angle 
to  rim  surface 
dentate  stamping- 
Design  crosshatched  incised  lines  on  cambered  rim 

parallel  horizontal  or  oblique  lines  on  cambered 
rim 


I  em  per 

Texture 

Hardness 
Color 

Surface  finish 
Decoration 
Technique 
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horizontal  row  of  punctate  impressions  at  base  of 
cambered  rim   (Punctates  on  majority  of  vessels 
appear  to  have  been  made  from  the  left. ) 
parallel  incised  lines  within  outlined  areas  set  off 
from  plain  areas 

dentate  stamp  impressions  in  bands  set  off  from 
plain  areas 

curvilinear  plain  bands  outlined  by  paralleling  in- 
cised lines 
Rim  straight,  vertical 

upper  segment  cambered  and  decorated 
Lip  narrowed  and  rounded 

narrowed  and  flattened 
Body  lobed  at  shoulder  level 

Thickness  lip  3  to  7  mm.;  rim  5  to  7  mm. 

In  addition  to  the  above-listed  pottery  traits,  the  following  cul- 
ture traits  from  the  Baehr  component  were  obtained  from  Snyder's 
reports  and  from  the  collection  in  the  American  Museum. 
Topographical  position,  structural  and  burial  traits: 

1 .  Mounds  in  river  valley 

2.  Mounds  of  various  sizes  in  close  proximity 

3.  Ovate  and  circular  mounds 

4.  Basket-load  structure  in  mounds 

5.  Village  refuse  in  mounds 

6.  Ash  beds  in  mounds 

7.  Prepared  clay  floor  at  base  of  mounds 

8.  Clay  floor  covered  with  sand  layer 

9.  Prepared  mound  floor  used  for  cremation 

10.    Large  deposit  of  flint  disks  arranged  in  small  groups, 

with  groups  separated  by  sand 
1  1.    Log  structure  chinked  with  stone  covering  ceremonial 

cremation  platform 

12.  Burials  on  original  ground  surface 

13.  Cremation  on  prepared  platform 

14.  Artifacts  of  special  excellence  placed  with  burials 
1  5.    Large  amount  of  artifacts  with  some  burials 

16.    Ceremonial  destruction  of  artifacts 
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1  7.  Extended  burials  I  ?  > 

is.  Burials  distributed  throughout  mound 

19.  Potter)  vessels  with  burials 

20.  Burials  in  poor  state  of  preservation 

21.  Skull  of  burial  placed  on  mica  sheet 

22.  Intrusive  (  ;  )  burials  in  mound 
Stone  artifacts: 

1.  Large  ceremonial  cache  of  flint  disks 

2.  Flint  nodules  ceremonially  placed 

3.  Celts 

4.  Flint  arrow  points 

5.  Flint  spear  points 

6.  Mica  sheets 

7.  Shark-tooth  pendant  (petrified?  ) 
S.  Banner  stone  of  "pink  jasper" 

9.  Galena 
Bone  artifacts: 

1.  Beads 

2.  Bear  canines  perforated  for  insertion  (of  pearls? ) 

3.  Bear  canine  pendants 

4.  Awls 

5.  Ear  spool,  peripheral  groove  perforated 

6.  Perforated  raccoon  teeth 

7.  Long  deer  or  elk  split  metatarsal  skewers 

8.  Antler  arrow  points 

9.  Antler  handle 
Shell  artifacts: 

1 .  Large  marine  shell  containers 

2.  Marine  shells — Busycon,  Triton,  and  Cypraea 

3.  Marginella  beads 

4.  Campeloma  beads 

5.  Goniobasis  beads 

6.  Helisoma  beads 

7.  Cylindrical  beads 

8.  Disk  beads 

9.  Spherical  or  globular  beads 
1  0.  Ovoid  beads 
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1  1 .     Flattened  ovoid  shell  ornament  with  diagonal  perfora- 
tions at  two  ends 
Copper  artifacts: 

1 .  Ear  spools  of  "Hopewell"  type 

2.  "Plume" 

3.  Conjoined  tube 

4.  Axes,  ovate  oblong,  bit  excurvate 

5.  Gouge  or  adze 
Pipes: 

1 .  Stone  platform  pipe,  convex  base,  spool-shaped  bowl 

centrally  placed 

2.  Stemless  clay  pipe  with  incised  human  effigy  face 
Miscellaneous  traits: 

1 .  Fabric  impressions  on  copper  ax 

2.  Feather  impressions  on  copper  ax 

3.  Pottery  figurines 

4.  Ear  spool  (of  wood?  ),  peripheral  groove  perforated 


1HK  HEMPLULL   MOUND 

1  )r.  Sn)  der's  account  of  his  excavations  in  the  1  [emplul]  Mound 
is  given  below.    This  large  mound  is  particularly  significant  be 
cause  of  its  unusual  structural  features. 

"Scarcely  a  mile  north  of  this  lowland  group  of  mounds  |  the 
Baehr  group],  on  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Muffs  that 
hound  the  immediate  valley  oi  the  Illinois  river  on  the  west,  is 


Longitudinal  Profile  ami  Horizontal  Plan  of  Hemphill  Mound 
{After  Snyder,  Figs.  21,  and  22) 

another  majestic,  earthen  monument  of  the  same  class,  and  be- 
yond doubt  of  the  same  age  and  erected  by  the  same  people.  The 
view  obtained  from  its  summit  is  truly  magnificent.  The  winding 
river  far  below,  here  and  there  hidden  by  dense  forests,  is  seen 
for  miles  in  either  direction;  its  broad  expanse  of  wooded  bot- 
toms diversified  on  either  hand  by  small,  sunny  prairies  and  minia- 
ture lakes,  with  a  grand  background  of  picturesque  bluffs  in  the 
distant  east,  presents  a  landscape  of  rare  beauty. 

"There  was  surely  a  tinge  of  refined  sentiment  in  the  savage 
that  responded  to  the  esthetic  and  sublime  in  Nature,  and  moved 
him  to  seek  such  charming  spots  as  this  for  the  last  resting  places 
of  his  cherished  dead. 

"This  mound,  on  the  very  crest  of  the  bluff,  is  125  feet  in 
length  and  80  feet  in  width,  and  15  feet  high  at  either  end  with 
a  slight  saddle-like  depression  in  the  middle,  shown  in  Fig.  21. 
Its  composition  is  unmixed  clay  identical  with  that  of  the  bluff 
upon  which  it  rests.  Its  exploration  was  commenced  last  fall  and 
prosecuted  for  some  time  with  discouraging  results.  The  plowr 
and  scraper  were  put  into  operation  to  excavate  a  cross  section 
near  its  middle,  but  soon  discontinued  as  impracticable  because  of 

[196] 
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the  steep  grade  on  the  southern  side.  The  plan  then  adopted  as 
more  feasible  was  to  remove  the  entire  eastern  end 5  and  this  has 
not  yet  been  accomplished.  At  D,  on  the  surface  projection  of 
the  mound,  Fig.  22,  a  very  chalky,  intrusive  skeleton  was  repos- 
ing, scarcely  a  foot  beneath  the  sod.  The  skull  of  this  individual 
was  remarkably  thick,  with  very  receding  forehead  and  an  ab- 
normal vertical  depression  in  the  mid-line  of  the  occiput,  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  deep.  Two  feet  below  the  surface,  at  E,  were 
laid,  with  some  degree  of  order,  a  cart  load  of  rough  stones  in 
a  pile  nearly  four  feet  in  diameter.  Carefully  removing  them, 
they  were  found  to  cover  nothing  artificial  but  five  small  beads, 
each  the  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  three  were  made  of  cop- 
per, one  of  bone  and  one  of  pearl ;  the  latter  considerably  decayed, 
but  still  preserving  its  natural  luster.  At  the  depth  of  two  and  a 
half  feet,  at  C,  lying  close 
together,  were  disclosed 
three  plummet-shaped  pen- 
dants, almost  exactly  alike, 
wrought  from  a  marble- 
like, compact,  silicious  stone, 
dark-colored  and  finely  pol- 
ished. Their  form  is  well 
represented  in  Fig.  23.  .  .  . 
At  about  the  same  depth,  at 
B,  the  plow  struck  another  mass  of  rough  stones  that  covered  the 
partly-cremated  remains  of  a  human  skeleton.  A  quantity  of 
ashes  and  charcoal,  the  fire-stained  earth  and  burnt  bones,  were 
proof  that  when  the  mound  had  attained  half  its  present  height 
at  this  point  a  shallow  pit  was  sunk  in  it,  and  in  that  the  fire  was 
kindled,  and  the  body,  or  dry  skeleton,  consumed  by  its  heat  and 

then  covered  over  with  a 
few  inches  of  clay,  on  which 
the  rocks  were  heaped.  The 
only  relic  that,  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  skeleton, 
escaped  destruction  by  this 
fire,  was  that  shown  by  Fig. 
24,  known  by  the  absurd  and 


Stone  Plummet 
(After  Snyder,  Fig.  23) 


Bottom  View  of  Bar  Gorget 
{After  Snyder,  Fig.  24) 
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Plate  6 

Beads  from  Hemflull  Mound 

Above,  shell  beads;  below,  double-conical  copper  beads. 
(Courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History) 

meaningless  name  of  'banner-stone' — when  made  of  stone.  This 
one,  however,  was  cut  out  of  the  thick  part  of  some  large  marine 
shell,  and  is  a  little  over  three  inches  in  length,  an  inch  wide  and 
almost  as  much  in  thickness,  and  highly  polished. 

"No  additional  burials  or  deposits  were  met  in  the  great  mass  of 
earth  removed  from  that  point  down  to  the  bottom,  where  the 
spades  exposed  the  original  surface  of  the  bluff  to  the  fresh  air 
and  sunlight  for  the  first  time  in  centuries  past.  Only  half  a 
dozen  fragments  of  (  recent )  pottery  were  seen  in  all  this  work — 
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and  the)  occurred  near  the  top  surface  oi  the  mound — and  sey 

(.•ral  single  valves  of  the  LJnio,  that  had  served  as  clay  scrapers, 
and  a  few  broken  Hints.  The  absence  of  pottery  here,  however, 
must  not  be  accepted  as  conclusive  that  the  builders  of  this  mound 
were  ignorant  oi  the  art  oi   manufacturing  it.    They  may  have 

used  earthenware  at  their  camps  about  the  fine  springs  at  the 
foot  oi  the  bluffs  and  dispensed  with  it  in  their  labors  at  the  sum- 
mit. 

"The  bluff  top  having  been  denuded  of  its  mound  covering  for 
a  space,  it  was  noticed  that,  at  A,  in  an  elliptical  area  of  eight  by 
seven  feet,  the  ground  was  soft  and  yielding,  as  though  it  had, 
at  some  former  time,  been  disturbed.  This  supposition  was  soon 
verified  on  digging  into  it.  The  looser  dirt,  though  identical  with 
the  balance,  contained  streaks  of  darker  earth,  occasional  flint 
chips,  numerous  shells,  and  at  the  depth  of  five  feet,  the  broken 
horn  of  a  deer  was  thrown  out.  As  the  spading  progressed  the 
walls  of  this  well,  or  pit,  became  fully  defined,  firm  and  solid  and 
still  retaining  in  places  the  marks  or  cuts  made  by  flint  or  copper 
tools  used  in  its  first  excavation.  The  pit,  A,  Fig.  21,  was  found 
to  be  very  nearly  twelve  feet  deep,  eight  feet  across  in  its  long 
diameter,  east  and  west,  and  seven  feet  wide.  Down  ten  and  a 
half  feet  the  spades  grated  against  a  layer  of  rough  stones,  that 
had  been  carried  up  from  the  carboniferous  outcrops  in  the  lower 
ravines,  similar  to  those  seen  before  at  B  and  E.  Each  rock  was 
carefully  removed  and  the  loose  dirt  all  cleaned  out,  disclosing 
the  totally  decayed  skeletons  of  eight  persons,  so  crushed  and 
shattered  by  the  superincumbent  stone  and  earth  covering  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognizable,  rendering  it  impossible  to  make  out  the  rela- 
tive positions  they  occupied  when  placed  there.  There  were  no 
ashes  or  fire  stains,  but  instead,  a  coating  of  black  loam  on  the 
floor  of  the  pit,  the  residium  from  decomposition  of  the  bed  pre- 
pared for  the  dead,  presumably  of  bark,  skins,  and  perhaps  fine 
furs.  With  only  one  of  the  entombed  bodies  had  been  interred 
worldly  possessions  of  a  kind  that  survived  the  lapse  of  ages. 
We  are  at  liberty  to  imagine  that  this  one  was  a  distinguished 
personage,  and  the  other  seven,  his  wives  or  slaves,  slain  at  his 
death  to  attend  him  in  the  other  wrorld.    Let  that  be  as  it  may;  if 
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in  his  day  the  finances  were  based  upon  a  single  copper  standard, 
he  was  reasonably  well  fixed.  Near  his  head  was  a  nodular  nug- 
get of  pure,  native  copper — unwrought  raw  material — weighing 
24  pounds  j  and  along  his  sides  were  ranged  ten  copper  axes. 
Around  his  neck  were  three  necklaces;  one  of  oblong,  large  beads, 
made  from  the  columella  of  marine  shells,  perforated  longitud- 
inally; another  of  over  200  incisor  teeth  of  the  squirrel  bored  at 


'1 


Coffer  Ax 
{After  Snyder,  Fig.  25) 


Coffer  Ax 
{After  Snyder,  Fig.  26) 


the  root,  .  .  .  and  the  third  was  composed  of  283  globular,  copper 
beads,  solid,  and  smooth  as  if  moulded  and  then  polished.  The 
largest  ones,  in  the  middle  of  the  necklace,  are  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  they  gradually  decrease  in  size  at  the  ends  to  the 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  cord  that  suspended  them,  a  two-strand, 
twisted  twine,  apparently  of  hemp,  was  still  in  place,  but  crumbled 
at  the  touch.  Across  his  breast,  and  following  each  other  an  inch 
apart,  were  five  plates  cut  out  of  fluor  spar,  each  six  inches  in 
length,  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  square-cornered,  and  the 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  in  the  sun- 
light as  resplendent  as  burnished  silver.  Each  was  perforated 
with  two  holes,  one  two  inches  from  either  end,  for  attachment 
to  the  dress.    The  copper  axes  are  of  three  types,  three  of  them 
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Plate  7 

Coffer  Axes  from  Hem  pi  nil  Mound 
{Courtesy  of  thr  American  Museum  of  Natural  History) 
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Plate  8 

Incised  Coffer  Axes  from  Hemphill  Mound 

(Courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History) 
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ol  the  thin,  hammer  marked  sort.  Fig.  IS,  three  inches  wide  and 
seven,  nine  and  ten  inches  long  respectively.  Three  are  of  the 
celt  shape,  Fig.  25,  compact,  very  smooth  and  sharp  edged;  and 
three,  tour  and  tour  and  a  quarter  inches  long.  The  other  tour 
are  flaring  at  the  edge,  Fig.  26,  heavy,  with  even,  well-finished 
surfaces,  weighing  from  two  to  four  pounds  each,  and  are  orna- 
mented In  cuts  a  line  in  depth  and  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  on  both  sides,  at  irregular  intervals  of  half  an  inch  or 
more,  seemingly  made  with  a  cold  chisel  or  other  edged  tool."' 
There  are  few  types  of  artifacts  from  the  Hemphill  site  and 
no  pottery  at  all  in  the  collection  in  the  American  Museum.  Its 
most  interesting  feature  is  worked  copper,  particularly  copper  axes. 
The  axes  are  illustrated  on  Plates  7  and  8.  Three  of  them  are 
rather  small  (Plate  7,  Nos.  4-6)  with  an  ovate-oblong  shape,  and 
one  of  this  group  (  No.  4  )  has  a  slightly  flaring  bit.  Three  of  the 
large  axes  (Plate  7,  Nos.  1-3)  are  ovate  oblong,  with  a  narrow 
straight  poll,  and  an  excurvate,  slightly  flaring  bit.  The  remain- 
ing four  (  Plate  8  )  have  the  same  basic  shape  as  the  others,  but 
are  distinguished  by  a  sharph'  flaring,  excurvate  bit,  and  on  each 
of  the  two  flat  sides  they  have  irregularly  placed,  short  horizontal 
gashes.  The  size  of  each  of  these  axes  is  given  below  in  centi- 
meters." 

Center 
Width  at   Width  ai   thickness   T hickness  T hickness 
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'Snyder,  "A  Group  of  Illinois  Mounds,"  in  American  Archaeologist,  II,  Part  1, 
pp.  2J-23. 

These  axes  are  catalogued  in  the  American  Museum,  nos.  20/6651-666(1. 
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Pl.ATK   9 

Stone  Artifacts  from  Hemphill  Mouinl 

1-3,  7,  9,  fluor  spar  gorgets;  4,  5,6,  stone  plummets;  8,  plano-convex  bar  gorget. 

(Courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History) 
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I  wo  strings  oi  small  copper  beads  from  this  mound  are  now  in 
the  American  Museum.  One  of  these  has  134  flattened,  spherical 
beads  that  a\  erase  1 . 1  cm.  in  diameter  and  are  S  mm.  thick  (  Plate 
5  ).  The  i 'thei'  string  is  oi  43  double-conical  beads  which  have  a 
diameter  of  1.35  cm.  and  a  thickness  of  1.1  cm.  (  Plate  6).  There 
are  also  three  strings  of  shell  beads  with  a  total  of  S8  heads.  A 
representative  string  is  shown  on  Plate  6.  A  typical  head  is  2  cm. 
long  and  1.7  cm.  in  diameter.  They  were  in  all  probability  made 
from  the  columella  oi  large  marine  univalves  such  as  Busycon 
perversum.  Some  fifty  or  more  fragmentary,  small  mammal  ca- 
nine teeth  had  been  perforated  near  the  root  for  suspension. 

Three  plummets  (  Plate  9,  Nos.  4-6)  with  grooves  around  the 
narrow  end  have  the  following  lengths  and  greatest  diameters: 
8.2  by  3.7  cm.;  7  by  3.6  cm.;  and  6.2  by  3.6  cm.  A  limestone 
plano-convex  bar  gorget  or  boat  stone  with  two  perforations  is 
9.9  cm.  long,  2.9  cm.  high,  and  3.1  cm.  wide  (Plate  9,  No.  8  ). 

Of  special  interest  in  this  mound  was  the  finding  of  five  rec- 
tanguloid  fluor  spar  gorgets  of  exceptional  workmanship  (Plate 
9,  Nos.  1-3,  7,  9).  They  are  all  very  nearly  the  same  size,  and 
each  has  two  centrally  placed  perforations  drilled  from  one  side- 
only. * 


Edge 

Center 

Plate 

No. 

Length 

Width 

Thickness 

Thickness 

9 

1 

16.6 

7.8 

.5 

.8 

9 

9 

17.1 

7.8 

.6 

.7 

9 

7 

16.3 

7.6 

.5 

.75 

9 

2 

14.5 

7.7 

.5 

.7 

9 

3 

15.4 

7.8 

.6 

.8 

"These  gorgets  are  catalogued  in  the  American  Museum,  nos.  20/6671-667  5. 


DISCUSSION 

The  presentation  of  these  data  from  the  Baehr  and  Hemplull 
components  is  particularly  significant  at  this  time  because  of  the 
recent  publication  by  the  University  of  Chicago  of  the  results  of 
field  work  in  Fulton  County,  Illinois,'  and  the  material  obtained 
during  an  archaeological  survey  of  the  Illinois  River  Valley  under 
the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois/  These  indicate  that  the  Illinois  Valley  was 
probably  the  second  largest  center  of  the  Hopewellian  culture 
phase  and  that  cultural  influences  went  out  from  it  to  other  Hope- 
wellian groups  as  they  did  from  the  Ohio  center.  The  data  given 
by  Dr.  Snyder  on  the  Baehr  mound  group  and  the  Hemplull 
Mound  and  the  photographs  of  the  material  from  the  American 
Museum  are  of  considerable  assistance  in  understanding  the 
Hopewellian  problem.  These  sites  in  Brown  County  help  to  fill  in 
a  gap  between  the  Havana-Liverpool  and  the  Naples  settlements, 
and  they  add  to  the  list  a  number  of  new  traits  for  Illinois  Hope- 
well. 

The  placement  of  the  flint  disks  at  the  Baehr  site  is  quite  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  cache  of  some  8,300  in  Mound  2  of  the  Hope- 
well group.  If  it  can  be  established  by  petrographic  analysis  that 
the  blue  flint  blades  now  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  are  from  the  same  deposits  as  those  found  in  the  Hope- 
well group,  a  strong  cultural  connection  will  have  been  estab- 
lished between  the  two  areas."  That  this  connection  would  be 
established  was  suggested  by  Snyder.10  The  shape  of  the  finely 
finished  blade  illustrated  on  page  175  (Fig.  4-  by  Snyder)  is  not 
similar  in  shape  to  the  Ohio  specimens  or  to  those  found  in  Mound 


'Cole,  Fay-Cooper,  and  Deuel,  Thome,  Rediscovering  Illinois:  Archaeological 
Explorations  in  and  around  Fulton  County  (Chicago,  1937). 

''Griffin,  James  B.,  and  Morgan,  Richard  G.  (eds.),  Contributions  to  the  Archae- 
ology of  the  Illinois  River  Valley  (American  Philosophical  Society,  Transactions, 
New  Series,  XXXII,  August,  1941 ). 

'Ellis,  H.  Holmes,  "The  Possible  Cultural  Affiliation  of  Flint  Disk  Caches,"  in 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly ,  XLIX,  111-21  (April,  1 940  ) . 
Snyder,  J.  F.,  "Buried  Deposits  of  Hornstone  Disks,"  in  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Proceedings,  XLII  ( 1  894),  pp.  3  1  8-24. 
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6  oi  the  Havana  group,  but  main  oi  the  Baehr  disks  are  similar 
to  rlu-  Hopewell  type  as  is  shown  on  Plate  10. 

The  perforated  shark  teeth  found  in   Mound  2  at  the  Baehr 

component  arc  the  only  ones  on  record  for  Illinois  and  the  only 
ones  known  to  the  writer  to  have  been  found  in  Hopewellian 
sites  outside  of  the  Ohio  mounds.  These  specimens  as  well  as  the 
salt  water  gastropods  and  the  mica  were  brought  into  the  Illinois 
Valley  from  the  Southeast. 

Neither  the  "thin  hammered,  plume-shaped  copper  ornament," 
nor  the  "two  spool-shaped  ear-ornaments  of  copper,"  nor  the  "or- 
nament oi  sheet  copper  ...  as  accurately  corrugated  as  though 
pressed  by  machinery,"  are  now  available  for  study.  Copper  ear 
spools  are  not  common  in  the  Illinois  Valley,  and  this  is  the  first 
mention  of  copper  conjoined  tubes  in  the  same  area,  although 
both  types  of  artifacts  were  found  in  Wisconsin  Hopewellian  sites. 
The  copper  plume  also  appears  to  be  unique  for  Illinois.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  only  one  of  the  copper  axes  from  the  Baehr  site 
went  to  the  American  Museum. 

Snyder  illustrates  two  longitudinally  perforated  banner  stones, 
but  neither  of  these  seems  to  have  survived.  One  {ante,  p.  176), 
found  near  the  deposit  of  disks  in  the  first  excavation  in  Baehr 
Mound  1,  resembles  those  from  the  Indian  Knoll  site.  The  other 
[ante,  p.  182  )  was  found  in  the  right  hand  of  a  skeleton  during 
the  later  excavation  in  the  same  mound. 

Also  missing  from  the  collection  are  the  stone  pipe  of  unusual 
shape  (  ante,  p.  1  74  )  from  Mound  1  and  the  curved-base  platform 
pipe  with  a  spool-shaped  bowl  ( ante,  p.  1  76  )  from  Mound  2.  The 
pottery  pipe  {ante,  p.  174)  has  a  human  effigy  on  the  side  of  the 
bowl  away  from  the  smoker.  The  incised  lines  descending  from 
the  eyes  strongly  suggest  the  "weeping  eye"  design  of  the  South- 
east. Its  presence  in  a  Hopewrell  mound  is  distinctly  unusual  as 
this  type  is  most  often  associated  with  material  of  the  Mississippi 
pattern.11 

The  presence  of  a  "ruby"  inlay  instead  of  the  more  common 
river-pearl  inlay  in  the  bear  canines  is  also  uncommon,  but  the 
ear  spools  described  by  Snyder  as  bone  and  wood  are  similar  in 

Cole  and  Deuel,  Rediscovering  Illinois,  Plate  X,  a  and  b. 
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Plate  10 
Flint  Disks  from  Baehr  Component 
(From  the  American  Museum  oj  Natural  History  collection,  now  in  the 
Laboratory,  Columbus,  Ohio;  courtesy  of  0.  S.  A.  II.  S.) 
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shape  it  not  in  material  to  those  touikl  at  the  Hopewell,    Tunier, 
I Yemper  mounds,  and  in   Iowa.     The  closest  connection  is  with 
the  specimens  from  the    Turner  mounds  and  Iowa. 

The  two  potter)  effigies  from  the  Baehr  component  (ante,  pp. 

1  80,  1  S4  )  are  analagous  to  the  famous  finds  at  the  Turner  group;' 
their  onl\  parallel  in  Illinois  is  the  figure  recently  discovered  in 
Fulton  County."  The  head  of  one  of  the  figures  from  the  Baehr 
mounds  is  missing:.  A  loin  cloth,  similar  to  that  on  one  of  the 
Turner  figurines,  is  the  only  piece  of  covering  on  the  body.  Its 
knees  are  bent  slightly  forward.  The  second  effigy  also  has  very 
close  counterparts  among  the  Turner  figures.  It  is  unusually 
large,  and  its  knees  are  definitely  bent.  Its  only  adornment  is  an 
ear  ornament  and  a  headdress.  The  first  figurine  was  placed  on  a 
plate  oi  mica,  while  the  second  had  been  encased  in  a  fabric  cov- 
ering along  with  a  copper  ax  and  a  small  vase.  Snyder  states  that 
both  figurines  had  been  purposely  mutilated.  This  corresponds  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Turner  specimens  and  is  a  good  Hopewell 
practice. 

The  potter}'  at  the  Baehr  site  is  significant  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Snyder's  statement  that  the  "few  pot  sherds  seen  in  the 
clay"  composing  Mound  I  exhibited  "good  workmanship"  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  his  description  of  the  only  vessel  found  entire 
with  the  flint  deposit.  His  remarks  and  the  illustration  of  this 
(  ante,  p.  1  75  )  call  to  mind  the  less  ornate  examples  of  the  Naples 
Stamped  type.  The  only  decorative  feature  seems  to  be  the  hori- 
zontal row  of  rim  nodes  punched  from  the  inside.  Three  of  the 
sherds  on  Plate  4  (  Nos.  2,  4,  and  5)  are  further  illustrations  of 
t hi>  type,  but,  in  addition  to  noding,  they  have  dentate  stamp  im- 
pressions as  decoration. 

Perhaps  the  vessel  illustrated  on  page  1  83,  drawn  after  Snyder, 
is  a  miniature  of  one  of  the  limestone-tempered  Hopewell  Zoned 
Incised  types,  since  that  group  of  jars  is  also  lobed.  The  vessel 
shown  on  page  1  80,  drawn  after  Snyder,  does  not  come  under  any 
of  the  known  types.    The  drawing  portrays  horizontal  rows  of 

Willoughby,  Charles  C,  The  Turner  Group  of  Earthworks,  Hamilton  County, 
Ohio  (Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Papers,  VIII, 
No.  3,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1922),  pp.  71-74. 

Cole  and  Deuel,  Rediscovering  Illinois,  pp.  18,  162,  and  Plate  XXXIV. 
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vertically  placed  punctates  around  the  rim  and  upper  body,  and 
Snyder  refers  to  "thumb  nail  impressions  lower  down."  He  may 
have  meant  a  decoration  similar  to  that  on  vessels  from  the  Brang- 
enberg  mound  group,"  but  the  drawing  suggests  closely  spaced 
horizontal  rows  of  vertically  placed  rocked  dentate  stamp  im- 
pressions. Some  of  the  vessels  Snyder  referred  to  are  certainly 
represented  by  the  fragments  shown  on  Plates  3  and  4.  This 
mound  seems  to  have  had  more  Hopewell  Zoned  Incised  pots  in 
association  with  Hopewellian  artifacts  than  any  of  the  others  in 
the  Illinois  Valley. 

The  following  northern  Hopewellian  pottery  traits  appear  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  South,  but  almost  certainly  did  not 
arrive  as  a  complex: 

clay  temper  brushed  or  combed  surface 

finish 
limestone  temper  fabric-impressed  surface 

smoothed  surface  lobed  vessels 

body  decoration  flat  bases — sometimes 

squared 
small  wide-mouthed  jars  bowls 

four  solid  feet  on  vessels  plates 

flat  lips  Hopewell  zoned  stamp 

cambered  rim  Hopewell  zoned  incised 

crosshatched  rim  band  Montezuma  finger  punctate 

hemiconical  punctate  Marksville  zoned  punctate 

complicated  stamp  Marksville  incised  or 

"fluted" 
check  stamp 

Four  traits  from  this  list  appear  only  in  the  Ohio  center:  the 
complicated  stamp,  check  stamp,  four  solid  teatlike  feet  on  ves- 
sels, and  shallow  plates.  The  traits  appearing  only  in  the  Illinois 
center  are  clay  temper,  Montezuma  finger  punctate,  Marksville 
incised  or  "fluted,"  and  fabric  impressed  pottery. 

A  survey  of  the  pottery  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  indicates  a 
number  of  seemingly  separate  ceramic  traditions  merging  to  form 

"Griffin  and  Morgan  (eds.),  Contributions  to  the  Archaeology  of  the  Illinois 
River  Valley,  Plates  46-48,  5  1 . 
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the  Hopewellian  potter)  assemblage,  with  definite  regional  varia 

tmns  within  the  northern  representations  oi  the  phase.  It  seems 
probable  that  certain  ceramic  traits  and  pottery  types  were  defi- 
nitely imported  into  the  northern  Mississippi  Valley  from  cul 
tural  groups  Mich  as  Marksville,  Copena,  and  others.  It  also 
seems  probable  that  there  was  already  a  ceramic  tradition  in  the 
North  at  the  time  these  more  ornate  southern  influences  came  in 
and  that  this  tradition  was  associated  with  a  Woodland  culture. 

Traits    which    are    distinctively    northern    and    which    occur    in 
Hopewellian  cultures  in  that  area  are: 


:nt  temper 


cord-marked  surface 
conoidaJ  to  subconoida]  base 

decoration  on  rim 

inner-rim  decoration 
incised  rim  decoration 
rim  nodes  punched  from 
inside  out  or  vice  versa 


cord-wrapped   stick  im- 
pressing 

cord-impressed  decoration 

plain  crescent  and  crescent 
dentate  stamp 

varieties  of  the  dentate 
stamp 

Naples  ovoid  stamp 


Traits  which  may  be  either  northern  or  southern  are  the  plain 
rocker  impressing  and  the  dentate  rocker  stamping.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  does  not  seem  to  he  a  single  ceramic  trait  which 
originated  in  the  Ohio  Hopewell  region  as  a  part  of  that  com- 
plex, whereas  the  Illinois  Valley  appears  to  be  the  center  for  the 
small-  and  large-toothed  dentate  stamp,  the  plain  and  dentate 
crescent  stamp,  the  Naples  ovoid  stamp,  and  perhaps  the  cord- 
wrapped-stick  impressions.  In  fact  the  Illinois  Valley  is  a  cli- 
mactic area  for  the  development  of  a  specialized  potter}'  complex, 
whereas  the  Ohio  center  developed  other  culture  traits  to  a  high 
degree. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  whole  vessels  found  in  northern  Hope- 
wellian sites  which  were  formerly  called  "typical  Hopewell" 
are  obviously  out  of  place  in  these  sites  and  wrere  almost  certainly 
imported.  These  vessels  were  then  copied  by  local  potters,  and 
the   result   betravs  their   lack   of   familiarity   with    the    style   of 
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decoration  and  the  designs.  It  would  seem  evident  that  the  copies 
must  have  been  made  after  the  models  were  brought  into  the  area 
and  that  various  stylistic  developments  in  the  North  which  ap- 
pear to  be  copies  of  the  southern  types  must  have  occurred  sub- 
sequently to  the  introduction  of  the  latter. 

The  presence  of  an  esoteric  pottery  type  such  as  the  ex-"typical 
Hopewell"  pot  in  such  geographically  separated  areas  as  southern 
Ohio,  western  Michigan  and  northern  Indiana,  the  Illinois  Val- 
ley, and  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  plus  the  additional  cultural 
traits  of  practical]}  identical  type  and  material  throughout  the 
area,  argues  for  the  approximate  contemporaneity  of  many  of  the 
foci  of  the  Hopewellian  phase.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that 
the  above  statement  is  a  correct  representation  of  a  particular 
period  in  the  cultural  history  of  the  northern  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  valleys,  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Hopewell  culture  before  the  advent  of  the  Mississippi 
pattern  into  the  same  areas.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  no  trace 
of  this  wide-spread,  dominant  cultural  complex  can  be  found  in 
later  groups  in  the  same  or  contiguous  areas.  Were  the  Hope- 
wellian peoples  pushed  into  marginal  areas  by  the  influx  of  Mis- 
sissippi peoples,  or  did  the  bearers  of  Hopewell  take  over  the 
Mississippi  culture,  or  did  the  Hopewellian  phase  disintegrate 
as  a  result  of  unrecognized  internal  factors:  None  of  these  sug- 
gestions can  be  demonstrated  as  true.  The  pottery  traits  of  the 
late  Woodland,  nee  Algonkian,  may  represent  the  survival  in  a 
modified  form  of  the  oldest  Woodland  horizon  plus  the  concept 
of  more  ornate  decoration.  The  pottery  recently  found  in  the 
Missouri  Valley'  might  represent  an  aspect  of  the  dispersal  men- 
tioned above  drawn  from  the  western  division,  with  Willoughby's 
Archaic  Algonquian"  a  northeastern  segment  of  such  a  cultural 
movement. 

In  the  American  Museum  there  are  ten  sherds  from  the  Baehr 
site  which  are  Middle   Mississippi  and  probably  belong  to  the 

Wedel,  Waldo  Rudolph,  "Inaugurating  an  Archaeological  Survey  in  Kansas, " 
in  Exploration  and  Field-Work  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1937  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1938),  pp.  103-6. 

"Willoughbv,  Charles  C,  "Pottery  of  the  New  England  Indians,"  in  Putnam 
Anniversary  Volume  (New  York:  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.,  1909),  pp.  83-1  02. 
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Spoon  River  focus.  Since  Snyder  mentioned  burials  "of  recent 
Indians,"  it  is  possible  that  this  pottery  represents  a  later  minor 
occupation  at  the  site. 

\s  has  been  said,  the  amount  of  copper  in  the  Hemphill  Mound 
is  its  outstanding  trait.  The  twenty  tour-pound  copper  nugget  is 
the  largest  one  ever  taken  from  a  mound  as  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware.  The  horizontal  gashes  on  the  axes  appear  to  he  unique, 
and  the  biconical  copper  beads  are  also  unusual.  The  plummets 
and  the  boat  stone  are  very  similar  to  a  plummet  and  boat  stone 
found  by  Putnam  in  an  Adena-Hopewell  mound  at  Serpent 
Mound,  Adams  Count}',  Ohio.''  The  gorgets  found  across  the 
chest  oi  the  main  burial,  with  perforations  drilled  from  one  side 
only,  are  oi  tine  workmanship.  Drilling  from  one  side  only  is 
an  Adena  trait.  The  burial  pit  also  suggests  an  Adena  concept 
although  main  of  the  more  definitely  Hopewellian  sites  in  Illi- 
nois and  Wisconsin  have  subfloor  burial  pits. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  more  of  the  cultural  material  from  the 
Hemphill  site  has  not  survived,  since  it  is  an  interesting  Hope- 
well variant.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  pottery  which  Snyder 
described  as  "recent."  Did  he  mean  the  Middle  Mississippi  ware 
which  he  later  stated  belonged  to  a  cultural  group  which  followed 
the  Hopewell  occupation  in  the  Illinois  Valley? 

''Putnam,  Frederick  W.,  "The  Serpent  Mound  of  Ohio,"  in  Century  Magazine, 
XXXIX,  87  1-88  (April,  1890). 

"It  will  be  interesting  to  research  archaeologists  to  compare  these  tablets  with 
those  recently  reported  from  the  same  site.  See  Knoblock,  Byron  William,  Ban- 
nerstones  of  the  North  American  Indian  (La  Grange,  Illinois,  1939),  pp.  201-1  1. 

"Lilly,  Eli,  Pre  historic  Antiquities  of  Indiana  (Indiana  Historical  Society, 
Indianapolis,  1937),  p.  144. 


HOPEWELLIAN  POTTERY  VESSELS 
FROM  ILLINOIS 

In  the  following  pages  descriptions  are  given  of  several  sig- 
nificant vessels  from  Illinois  which  are  either  Hopewell  vessels 
or  show  some  relationship  to  that  cultural  division.  The  Amer- 
ican Museum  has  a  wide-mouthed,  semi-conoidal-based  jar  of  the 
Naples  Stamped  type,  from  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois  (Plate  1  1  ). 
It  is  part  of  a  collection  acquired  from  B.  F.  Bell,  but  there  is 
no  further  data  with  the  specimen  and  diligent  search  through 
the  literature  on  the  area  has  failed  to  shed  any  light  on  its  pro- 
venience. 

The  vessel  is  grit  tempered  and  seems  to  have  medium-fine  to 
medium  texture.  The  hardness  is  2-2.5.  The  exterior  is  a  brownish 
gray  to  gray  while  the  interior  is  smoke  blackened  except  for  the 
lower  portion.  Both  interior  and  exterior  surfaces  are  smoothed, 
not  smooth  or  polished. 

The  outer  lip  edge  has  a  series  of  very  closely  spaced  vertical 
notches,  the  depressions  and  the  elevated  portions  having  squared 
sides.  There  is  a  smoothed  horizontal  band  1.5  cm.  below  the 
lip.  Immediately  below  it  is  a  horizontal  decorated  band  of  the 
same  width.  This  band  has  closely  spaced  groups  of  three  hori- 
zontally placed,  small  half-moon  stamp  impressions.  Around  the 
body  of  the  pot  there  are  broad  (1  cm.),  shallow,  curvilinear 
lines  separating  decorated  and  undecorated  areas.  The  decorated 
areas  are  most  often  circular  and  are  filled  with  horizontal,  me- 
dium-wide, medium-deep,  rather  closely  spaced  incised  lines.  The 
lines  are  made  by  a  pointed  tool,  and  some  of  the  incisions  seem 
shallow  because  the  stroke  was  made  at  an  angle  and  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cut  is  somewhat  overhanging.  The  basal  portion 
of  the  jar  is  smoothed. 

The  jar  has  a  wide  mouth,  a  straight  to  slightly  flaring  rim, 
a  flattened  lip  which  slopes  inward,  and  a  rounded  conoidal  base. 
The  lip  diameter  is  15.6  cm.;  the  base  of  the  rim  is  14.6  cm.; 
the  greatest  diameter  of  the  body  is  15.8  cm.  and  the  height  is 
17  cm.    The  lip  thickness  is  .65^  the  rim  .8,  and  the  body  .5  cm. 
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Plate  1  1 

Hofezvell  'Aoned  Incised  Vessel 

From  St.  Clair  Count}',  Illinois.    Height  17  cm. 

(Courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History) 

For  the  photographs  and  provenience  data  on  the  next  two 
jars  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  P.  F.  Titterington  of  St.  Louis.  My 
own  verbal  descriptions  may  be  of  additional  value. 

In  the  Missouri  Historical  Society  collection  there  is  an  Illinois 
Hopewell  Zoned  Incised  vessel  (Plate  12)  which  is  a  part  of 
the  Hilgard  Collection.  This  is  one  of  the  flying-bird  jars  and  is 
unusually  well  preserved.  It  is  grit  tempered  and  is  a  light  brown 
with  some  gray  blotches.  The  exterior  surface  is  smooth  to  burn- 
ished. 

There  is  a  short  upper  rim  band  1.5  cm.  wide,  decorated  with 
closely  spaced,  small,  vertical  dentate  stamp  impressions.   Beneath 
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Plate  1  2 

Ho  pete  ell  'Loued  Incised  Vessel 

From  Illinois.    Height  13.4  cm. 

(In  Missouri  Historical  Society  Collection;  photograph,  courtesy  of  Dr.  P.  F.  Titterington ) 

this  band  is  a  horizontal  row  of  hemiconical  punctates  made  from 
the  right.  The  lower  portion  of  the  rim  is  burnished  down  to  a 
wide,  medium-deep,  horizontal  line.  On  the  body,  which  is  very 
slightly  four  lobed,  there  are  three  flying  "spoon-bill"  duck  de- 
signs. These  ducks  are  highly  conventionalized.  The  head,  body, 
and  tail  consist  of  narrow,  curvilinear  bands  outlined  by  wide, 
medium-deep  lines  which  separate  the  bird  from  the  smooth 
body  surface.    The  width  of  these  incised  lines  is  5  mm. 

The  rim  is  straight,  and  the  lip  is  flattened  and  slopes  slight!) 
inward.  The  body  has  four  small  lobes  at  the  shoulder  line  and 
a  flat,  roughly  squared  base.    The  lip  diameter  is   14.3  cm.;  the 
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body  diameter  i^    [5.3  cm.     The  base  is  8.3  by   8.6  cm.,  and  the 
height  is  1  3.4  cm. 

The  second  vessel  (Plate  13)  is  from  Dr.  Titterington's  col- 
lection and  was  recovered  from  iinu  of  the  low  stone  mounds 
which  were  common  in  the  lower  Illinois  Valley.  The  circum- 
stances as  reported  are  as  follows.  "Mr.  Stuart  Parsell,  digging 
in  a  mound  five  miles  below  Nutwood,  uncovered  a  typical  'Hope- 
well' pot  which  contained  a  mussel-shell  spoon  and  a  thin,  rec- 
tangular, hone  spatula  13.6  cm.  long  by  2.5  cm.  wide."""  This 
spatula  is  flat  on  one  side  and  slightly  convex  on  the  other.  It 
is  3  mm.  thick.  The  edges  are  rather  sharp  and  the  ends  are 
blunt.    Also  in  the  pot  were  three  white  flint  chips. 

Like  the  majority  of  the  Hopewell  Zoned  Stamped  vessels 
this  jar  is  limestone  tempered.  The  exterior  surface  is  polished. 
There  is  a  short  upper  rim  hand  ornamented  with  plain  rocker 
stamping  or  incising.  The  incisions  are  convex  to  the  right.  This 
hand  is  terminated  by  a  horizontal  row  of  closely  spaced  punctate 
impressions.  The  rest  of  the  short  rim  is  hurnished  to  polished. 
On  the  upper  shoulder  area  there  are  two  bands  outlined  on  each 
side  by  medium-wide,  medium-deep  incised  lines.  The  bands  are 
1 .5  to  2  cm.  (  r  )  wide  and  are  curved  around  the  shoulder  promi- 
nences to  a  shallow  "V"  in  between  the  lobes.  The  upper  band 
is  the  color  of  the  body,  while  the  lower  band  is  a  polished  black 
like  the  lower  rim  section. 

The  rim  has  a  very  slight  flare,  and  the  body  is  lobed  and 
globular.  The  lip  diameter  is  1  1.5  cm.,  and  the  diameter  across 
the  lobes  is  12.4  cm.  The  space  between  is  12.1  cm.  The  height 
is  1  2.4  cm. 

One  of  the  finest  Hopewell  Zoned  Stamped  vessels  from  Illi- 
nois was  recently  discovered  near  Murphysboro  (Plate  14).  Two 
nonprofessional  archaeologists  discovered  a  burial  ground  south- 
west of  Murphysboro,  on  Horseshoe  Bluff  overlooking  the  Mis- 
sissippi flood  plain/'   The  burials  were  located  about  two  hundred 


"Titterington,  P.  F.,  "Certain  Bluff  Mounds  of  Western  Jersey  County,  Illi- 
nois,"  in  American  Antiquity,  I  (1935),  7. 

"The  circumstances  of  the  discovery  of  this  jar  were  given  by  Irvin  Peithman 
of  Carbondale,  Illinois.    The  vessel  is  in  Mr.  Peithman's  collection. 
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Plate  13 

Hofezvell  Zoned  Incised  Vessel 

From  Jerscv  County,  Illinois.    Height  12.4  cm. 

(Courtesy  of  Dr.  P.  F.  Tittcrington) 


Plate  1+ 

Hopeziell  Zoned  Stum  fed  Vessel 

From   Jackson  County,  Illinois.    Height  10.3  cm. 

{In  collection  of  Irvin  Peithman;  photograph,  courtesy  of  University  of  Michigan 

Museum  of  Anthropology) 
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yards  from  the  top  of  the  Muff.    This  vessel  was  in  an  upright 

position  near  the  head  of  an  extended  burial  placed  some  two  feet 
below  the  surface. 

The  temper  is  limestone,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  has 
disintegrated,  and  the  texture  is  presumably  medium  fine.  The 
hardness  is  2.5.  I  he  interior  and  exterior  are  smoke  blackened 
over  a  light  tan. 

The  entire  vessel  has  a  smooth  outer  surface,  while  the  lower 
rim  hand  and  the  plain  hands  within  the  design  are  polished.  The 
crosshatched  rim  hand  is  9  mm.  high  and  has  a  continuous  series 
of  narrow,  medium  deep,  closely  spaced  incised  lines  slanting 
from  right  to  left.  There  is  an  intermittent  series  of  left-to-right 
lines  arranged  in  groups.  There  are  eight  of  these  groups,  and 
the  number  of  lines  in  each  varies  from  8  to  1 1 —  the  average 
number  being  {K  This  irregular  crosshatching  is  similar  to  that 
on  a  flat-bottomed  vessel  from  Mound  25  of  the  Hopewell  group 
and  to  the  decoration  on  a  vessel  now  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Mu- 
seum. The  left  oblique  groups  are  about  1.8  cm.  wide  and  about 
the  same  distance  apart. 

Beneath  the  intermittent  crosshatched  band  there  is  a  closelv 
spaced  horizontal  row  of  hemiconical  punctates  made  from  the 
left.  Below  this  is  the  smoothed  rim  hand.  The  total  rim  height 
is  3.5  cm.  The  body  has  four  lobes  which  are  most  accentuated 
at  the  shoulder  line.  Two  opposing  lobes  are  encircled  by  a  deep, 
medium-wide  line  enclosing  an  area  completely  tilled  with  rocked 
dentate  stamping,  the  stamp  apparently  hut  9.5  mm.  long.  The 
other  two  opposing  lobes  have  a  different  design.  Kach  has  an 
encircling  incised  line  and  an  encircling  stamped  hand  7  mm.  wide, 
which  is  in  turn  terminated  by  an  incised  line.  On  the  first  of 
these  two  lobes  there  is  next  a  smoothed  band,  then  a  stamped 
band,  and  finally  a  central  smooth  area.  On  the  second  lobe  two 
stamped  bands  enter  the  central  polished  area — the  upper  band 
from  the  right  and  lower  one  from  the  left.  These  bands  are 
outlined  by  medium-wide,  deep  incised  lines. 

The  rim  is  straight  and  vertical.  The  lip  is  flattened  with 
rounded  edges.  The  body  has  four  lobes  at  the  shoulder  and  has 
a  flattened  somewhat  squared  base.    The  diameter  measurements 
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Plate  1  5 

Hofezvellian  Vessel 

From  Henderson  County,   Illinois.    Height   17  cm. 

{Courtesy  of  the  United  States  National  Museum) 

are:  lip,  9.2  cm.;  rim,  8.8  cm. ;  body,  across  the  lobes,  11  cm. ; 
body,  between  the  lobes,  9.5  cm.;  and  at  the  base,  5.2  cm.  The 
height  is  10.3  cm.  The  thickness  measurements  are:  lip,  .45 
cm.;  upper  rim,  .65  cm.;  lower  rim,  .4  cm.;  body  between  the 
lobes,  .4  cm.;  and  on  the  lobes,  .35  cm. 

The  United  States  National  Museum  has  a  Hopewell  vessel 
from  Henderson  County,  Illinois,  which  is  a  combination  of  deco- 
rative concepts,  like  many  other  Hopewell  vessels  from  the  same 
and  adjoining  states  (Plate  15).  It  is  grit  tempered,  has  medium- 
coarse  texture,  and  a  hardness  of  2-2.5.  The  upper  interior  is 
smoke  blackened,  while  the  lower  interior  and  exterior  are  reddish 
brown. 
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Plate  1  6 

Fabric-Impressed  Vessel 
From  [ackson  Countv,  Illinois.    Height  15  cm. 
(Courtesy  of  the  United  Slates  National  Museum) 

Below  the  lip  there  is  a  row  of  closely  spaced,  short  dentate 
stamp  impressions  1.2  cm.  long.  The  stamp  was  applied  diagon- 
ally so  that  the  impressions  slant  from  right  to  left.  Immediately 
below  this  series  there  is  a  horizontal  row  of  rim  nodes  which  were 
pushed  out  from  the  inside.  From  this  point  to  the  shoulder  line, 
a  distance  of  3.5  cm.,  there  is  a  series  of  roughly  parallel  hori- 
zontal impressions  made  by  a  cord-wrapped  stick.  There  are  ap- 
proximately nine  rows  of  this  type  of  impression,  and  they  occupy 
the  space  down  to  the  greatest  diameter.  On  the  body  there  is  a 
rather  crude  design  consisting  of  narrow,  shallow  curvilinear  lines 
enclosing  small,  closely  spaced  cylindrical  impressions. 

The  rim  is  flaring  and  the  lip  is  narrowed  and  rounded.  The 
diameter  at  the  lip  is  15.5,  and  at  the  base  of  the  rim  is  12.4 
cm.  j  the  greatest  diameter  is  14.5  cm.,  and  the  height  is  17  cm. 
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While  the  jar  illustrated  in  Plate  16  is  hardly  a  "good"  Hope- 
well vessel,  sherds  bearing  the  type  of  fabric  impression  have 
been  found  in  Hopewell  mounds  and  village  sites  in  the  Illinois 
Valley.  This  specimen  was  collected  for  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer  in  1883,  in  Jackson  County,  Illi- 
nois. The  temper  is  grit.  It  has  medium  texture  and  a  hardness 
of  2.  The  interior  is  smoke  blackened,  while  the  exterior  is  a 
smoothed  grayish  tan. 

The  interior  surface  is  roughly  smoothed  while  the  exterior  is 
fabric  impressed.  The  fabric  is  plain  plaited  and  has  a  wide  warp 
and  a  close  weft.  It  is  the  type  of  fabric  found  on  eastern  United 
States  sherds  that  some  archaeologists  have  called  "coiled  bas- 
ketry." The  lip  has  a  deep  groove  (  1  cm. )  which  parallels  the 
lip  edges  around  the  circumference.  The  upper  segment  of  the 
rim  is  everted,  and  the  body  side  walls  slant  gradually  outward 
from  a  flattened  base.  The  thickness  of  the  lip  is  1.2  cm.  and  of 
the  rim  and  base  .8  cm.    The  height  is  15  cm. 
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FOREWORD 

In  December,  1935,  the  Indianapolis  Archaeological  Confer- 
ence was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Research 
Council.  Several  members  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Society  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference  and  served  as  hosts  to  the  dozen  or  so 
out-of-state  archaeologists,  linguists,  and  ethnographers  who  had 
been  invited  to  attend  this  stimulating  meeting  of  specialists. 
During  the  conference  there  was  frequent  mention  of  the  problem 
of  tribal  identification  of  various  archaeological  sites,  especially 
such  late  prehistoric  ones  as  the  famous  Madisonville  site  outside 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  particular  Indian  village  and  cemetery 
site  was  occupied  well  into  protohistoric  times,  since  blue  glass 
trade  beads  and  pieces  of  iron  have  been  found  in  the  refuse  pits 
and  with  some  of  the  skeletons. 

Because  the  cultural  remains  found  at  Madisonville  are  similar 
to  those  found  in  other  prehistoric  sites  in  southeastern  Indiana, 
northern  Kentucky,  and  southwestern  Ohio,  its  tribal  identifi- 
cation was  recognized  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  helping  to 
determine  the  probable  tribal  identity  of  a  fairly  large  number  of 
related  sites.  The  culture  displayed  at  all  such  sites  is  now 
referred  to  as  "Fort  Ancient";  its  content  and  distribution  have 
been  exhaustively  studied,  and  several  suggestions  have  been 
made  regarding  the  identity  of  the  Fort  Ancient  peoples. 

At  the  Indianapolis  conference  two  historic  tribes  were  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Madisonville  site.  One  of  these 
groups,  the  Mosopelea,  is  no  longer  extant;  the  other  tribe,  the 
Shawnee,  still  numbers  over  eleven  hundred  persons.  An  eastern 
Woodlands,  Algonquian-speaking  group,  the  Shawnee  are  now 
settled  in  central  and  northeastern  Oklahoma;  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  prior  to  their  removal  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  various  divisions  of  the  tribe  lived  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  region.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  main  Shawnee 
settlements  were  in  central  Ohio  on  the  Scioto  River  and  its 
tributaries;  late  in  the  century  some  of  the  Shawnee  moved  into 
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northeastern  and  central  Indiana,  or  camped  for  protracted  per- 
iods in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  There  is  no  certain  indication 
from  historical  source  material  that  the  Shawnee  had  been  living 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
accounts  of  seventeenth-century  travelers  we  read  of  groups  of 
Shawnee  in  Georgia,  in  the  Tennessee-Cumberland  region,  per- 
haps in  New  Jersey,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina. 
If  the  early  seventeenth  -century  locale  of  this  restless,  widely 
traveled  people  is  ever  to  be  solved,  it  will  probably  be  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  archaeologists  and  ethnologists.  Hence  at 
the  Indianapolis  conference  references  by  archaeologists  to  the 
Shawnee,  with  whom  1  had  been  doing  ethnological  field  work 
for  several  seasons,  were  of  the  greatest  interest.  Could  a  student 
of  present-day  Shawnee  native  culture  contribute  data  which 
would  bear  on  the  identification  of  late  prehistoric  sites  such  as 
the  Madisonville  one?  The  Shawnee  of  today  still  practice  many 
of  their  old  ceremonies  and  rites ;  members  of  the  tribe  still  bury 
their  dead  a  short  distance  from  their  dwelling  houses,  in  much 
the  same  manner  that  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  did.  Was 
there  any  way  in  which  present-day  Shawnee  burial  practices 
could  cast  some  light  on  the  burial  practices  of  prehistoric  peoples, 
as  revealed  to  us  through  the  work  of  archaeologists? 

This  study,  which  was  in  large  measure  inspired  by  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  Indianapolis  conference,  represents  the  outgrowth 
of  several  years  of  field  and  library  research  upon  this  ethnologi- 
cal-archaeological problem.  As  the  subject  was  explored,  many 
related  problems  arose  to  be  investigated.  The  Shawnee  have  not 
only  been  considered  as  possible  occupants  of  the  Madisonville 
site  j  they  were  also,  in  the  earlier  archaeological  literature,  iden- 
tified with  the  builders  of  part  of  the  Etowah  mound  group  in 
Georgia,  and  with  the  people  who  interred  their  dead  in  box- 
type  stone  graves  in  the  Tennessee-Cumberland  region.  Are  any 
or  all  of  these  claims  valid?  Have  Shawnee  burial  customs 
remained  stable  over  a  relatively  long  period,  so  that  they  can  be 
compared  with  the  burial  customs  of  any  prehistoric  peoples? 
With  what  historic  tribes  do  the  Shawnee  affiliate  culturally?  Are 
they  a  northern  group  which  wandered  south  at  a  relatively  late 
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date,  or  does  Shawnee  culture  show  so  many  southern  affiliations 
that  its  bearers  can  be  presumed  to  have  lived  in  the  South  for  a 
long  period  of  time?  Finally,  how  greatly  do  Shawnee  burial 
customs  differ  from  those  of  other  eastern  tribes ;  what  were  the 
native  burial  patterns  of  the  tribes  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  during  the  period  for  which  we  have 
written  records? 

The  investigation  of  these  questions  was  begun  soon  after  the 
Indianapolis  conference,  and  in  1939  the  results  of  the  work 
were  embodied  in  a  monograph  submitted  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  at  Yale  University.  During  1940  the  study 
was  revised  for  the  Indiana  Historical  Society,  and  bibliographical 
references  covering  the  literature  up  to  January,  1941,  were 
added.  During  the  inception  and  preparation  of  the  study, 
numerous  persons  rendered  invaluable  assistance  in  furnishing 
data  and  suggestions.  It  is  with  the  deepest  gratitude  that  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  help  of  the  many  archaeologists,  ethnologists 
and  interested  laymen,  within  and  outside  of  Indiana,  whose 
assistance  made  the  pursuit  of  the  work  both  possible  and  pleasur- 
able. Several  of  those  persons  to  whom  I  am  obligated  were 
present  at  the  Indianapolis  conference,  and  to  them  I  would 
render  special  thanks  for  their  many  courtesies,  both  at  the  con- 
ference and  afterward.  Any  acknowledgment  would  be  incom- 
plete without  mention  of  the  following  scholars. 

Glenn  A.  Black,  archaeological  field  director  of  the  Indiana 
Historical  Society ;  Eli  Lilly,  president  of  that  Society ;  Dr. 
James  B.  Griffin,  Dr.  Emerson  Greenman,  and  Vernon  Kinietz 
of  the  Museum  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Michigan ;  Dr. 
Regina  Flannery,  Catholic  University  of  America ;  Professor 
Forrest  Clements,  University  of  Oklahoma;  Dr.  John  R.  Swan- 
ton,  Mrs.  Frances  Nichols,  and  the  late  Dr.  Truman  Michelson 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology;  Paul  Weer  of  Indian- 
apolis; E.  Y.  Guernsey  of  Bedford,  Indiana,  all  graciously 
responded  to  inquiries  and  supplied  numerous  bibliographical 
references.  Mr.  Kinietz,  Miss  Frances  Dorrance  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Commission;  Dr.  Claude  Schaeffer,  assistant 
state  anthropologist  of  Pennsylvania;   Dr.   Michelson  and  Dr. 
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Nathaniel  Kjiowles,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet 1  [ighfield  of  Walpole  Island,  Ontario,  kindly  permitted 
the  use  of  manuscript  material  in  their  possession.  Professor 
Frank G.  Speck,  Universit)  oi  Pennsylvania, and  Dr.  William  N. 
Fenton,  Bureau  oi  American  Ethnology,  generously  put  at  my 
disposal  their  unpublished  material  on  Catawba  and  Tutelo,  Sen- 
eca, and  Cayuga  burial  customs.  While  they  were  in  the  field, 
Dr.  Fenton  and  Mr.  Kinietz  made  specific  inquiries  among  the 
Seneca  and  the  Shawnee  about  details  of  burial  practice. 
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PHONETIC  SYMBOLS 

Shawnee  words  are  written   phonetically,  with   these  values: 

i,  e,  o,  a  arc  pronounced  like  Spanish  vowels;  p,  t,  k,  h,  m,  n,  I, 
w,  j  have  approximately  English  values;  c  is  pronounced  like  ch- 
in English  'cheap,1  8  like  th-  in  'thirsty,'  s  like  sh-  in  'ship.' 
Doubled  vowels  denote  length. 


SYMBOLS  USED  ON  TABLES 

+   reported  presence  of  trait 

—  reported  absence  of  trait 
information  concerning  trait  lacking 

P  probable  presence  of  trait 

Q  probable  absence  of  trait 

A  recent  adoption  of  trait 

L  recent  loss  of  trait 

?  possibility  that  trait  is  present 

—  two  or  more  reliable  authorities  disagree  as 
to  presence  or  absence  of  trait. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Shawnee  are  an  Algonquian-speaking  tribe  consisting  of 
five  divisions,  the  ©awikila,  Kispoko,  Pekowi,  Calakaa#a,  and 
Mekoce.  The  exact  location  of  the  tribe  in  eastern  North  America 
during  the  earliest  contact  period,  roughly  1650  to  1680,  has  not 
yet  been  determined.1  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  various  Shaw- 
nee divisions  were  scattered  in  groups  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  region,  and  in  Alabama.  During  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury members  of  the  tribe  gradually  moved  westward  in  several 
groups  across  the  Mississippi  into  what  is  now  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Texas,  and  Oklahoma.  By  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century 
all  the  Shawnee  were  settled  on  allotments  in  the  last-named 
state.  Two  groups,  the  Cherokee  ( formerly  the  Kansas,  Kaw 
River,  Loyal  or  Ohio)  Shawnee  and  the  Eastern  (formerly  the 
"Seneca")  Shawnee  were  granted  land  in  northeastern  Okla- 
homa; a  third  group,  the  conservative  Absentee  (formerly  the 
Missouri)  Shawnee,  received  allotments  in  central  Oklahoma. 
The  total  population  recorded  for  the  three  groups  in  1930, 
including  a  heavy  percentage  of  mixed  bloods,  was  1,161."  In 
aboriginal  times  the  Shawnee  probably  numbered  between  three 
and  four  thousand  persons. 

In  recent  years  various  writers  have  associated  scattered  archae- 
ological sites  with  the  Shawnee.  Thomas,  in  1890,  assigned  to 
them  all  the  Etowah  mound  group  of  Bartow  County,  Georgia, 
with  the  exception  of  the  second  largest  mound,  and  also  all  the 
stone-box  graves  found  in  large  numbers  south  of  the  Ohio 
River.3    Shetrone  was  not  so  all-inclusive,  but  did  ascribe  a  frac- 


Tor  a  discussion  of  certain  evidence  bearing  on  this  point,  see  Erminie  W. 
Voegelm,  "Seme  Possible  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century  Locations  oi  the 
Shawnee, "  in  Indiana  Academy  of  Science,  Proceedings,  1938,  pp.  13-18. 

"Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  1930.  The  Indian  Population  of  the 
United  States  and  Alaska,  p.  39. 

3Thomas,  "Report  on  the  Mound  Explorations,"  in  U.  S.  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  (hereafter  cited  as  BAE),  Annual  Report,  1890-91,  pp.  688-701,  and 
"The  Story  of  a  Mound,'1  in  American  Anthropologist,  O.  S.  IV,  146  ff.,  159, 
258-64. 
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tion  of  the  latter  to  the  Shawnee'  Hooton  docs  not  concern  him- 
self with  these  graves,  but  tentatively  ascribes  the  Indian  village 
site  and  cemetery  near  Madisonville  in  Hamilton  County,  south- 
ern Ohio,  to  the  Shawnee  on  the  grounds  that  "the  historical 
traditions  mention  no  other  tribe  as  occupying  this  general  region 
during  the  probable  period  of  the  occupation  of  the  Madisonville 
village  and  cemetery  site."  Griffin  is  also  inclined  to  link  Fort 
Vncient  with  the  Shawnee." 

These  citations  make  evident  a  growing  caution  among  archae- 
ologists and  ethnologists  against  committing  themselves  on  the 
question  of  the  ethnological  affinities  of  these  archaeological  sites. 
Is  this  question  insoluble?  Or  is  the  single  approach  of  archae- 
ology, whereby  the  clues  pointing  to  historic  tribes  are  lost  sight 
of  under  an  ever-increasing  pile  or  archaeological  data,  an  obscur- 
ing factor:  Could  a  combination  of  ethnological  and  archaeologi- 
cal data  furnish  a  solution?  Could  not  the  analysis  of  one  feature 
of  Shawnee  culture,  such  as  their  mortuary  customs,  if  proven  to 
have  a  stability  of  its  own  and  studied  in  the  light  of  Shawnee 
affiliations  with  neighboring  tribes,  aid  in  the  identification  of 
Shawnee  prehistoric  sites? 

In  contrast  to  the  plethora  of  archaeological  data  on  burials,  the 
ethnological  data  which  archaeologists  occasionally  cite,  are  scanty 
and  poorly  assembled.  Further,  there  has  been  an  unfortunate 
tendency  on  the  part  of  archaeologists  to  fail  to  use  illustrative 
selections  from  the  available  Shawnee  ethnographic  material.  A 
possible  solution  for  this  seemed  to  be  for  the  ethnographer  first 
to  obtain  fuller  data,  both  in  the  field  and  from  historical  sources, 
and  secondly  to  improve  its  organization. 

The  field  work  which  I  had  the  opportunity  to  do  among  the 
Shawnee  in  1933,  1934,  and  1935  revealed  that  this  tribe7  still 
practiced  its  old  form  of  mortuary  rites,  and  I  had  the  good  for- 

Shetrone,  "The  Culture  Problem  in  Ohio  Archaeology,"  in  American  Anthro- 
pologist, N.  S.  XXII,  162-63. 

"Hooton,  Indian  Village  Site  and  Cemetery,  pp.  23-25. 

Griffin,  "The  Chronological  Position  and  Ethnological  Relationships  of  the 
Fort  Ancient  Aspect,"  in  A??ierican  Antiquity,  II,  274-75. 

'The  term  "tribe"  is  here  used  advisedly.  The  dialects  of  the  three  present-day 
groups  of  Shawnee  are  practically  identical;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  consider 
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tune  to  collect  an  unusually  full  account  of  Shawnee  burial  prac- 
tices. Later,  in  searching  for  source  material  and  comparative 
ethnographical  literature,  I  was  again  impressed  with  the  richness 
of  available  material.  Mortuary  customs  seem  to  be  exceptionally 
well  covered  in  the  sources;  they  are  often  treated  in  greater 
detail  than  any  other  aspect  of  an  exotic  culture.  Missionaries, 
travelers,  explorers — more  so  in  fact  than  the  ethnologists — have 
shown  interest  in  the  Indian  forms  of  burial. 

The  first  desideratum,  full  data,  was  obviously  within  easy 
reach.  The  second  desideratum,  organization,  proved  far  from 
easy,  for  the  problem  was  not  merely  one  of  listing  the  facts 
conveniently  and  exhaustively.  An  impasse  had  been  reached  by 
archaeologists  precisely  by  this  same  method  of  treating  archae- 
ological data.  To  treat  ethnological  data  in  the  same  way,  qua 
ethnological  data,  would  possibly  lead  to  nothing  more  than  a 
critical  impasse  so  far  as  interpretation  was  concerned.  What  the 
situation  seemed  to  demand  was  the  use  of  ethnological  materials 
to  help  solve  archaeological  problems.  Such  a  linking  of  the  two 
fields  might  yield  an  interpretation  which  would  command  the 
critical  attention  of  both  the  archaeologist  and  the  ethnologist. 


It  is  not  proposed  that  some  simple  correlation  should  be  made 
between  contemporary  Shawnee  burial  practices  and  archaeologi- 
cal burial  customs.  There  are,  fortunately,  a  number  of  historical 
accounts  of  Shawnee  burial  practices  of  the  late  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries,  which  are  available  and 
which  bridge  the  gap  between  these  two  periods. 

In  using  these  historical  data  I  do  not  begin  with  the  earliest 
accounts.  Rather,  I  use  as  my  point  of  departure  my  own  field 
material  on  Shawnee  burial  customs.  This  material  represents  not 
merely  present-day  practices,  but  also  the  fullest  account  of  burial 


earlier  isolation  of  any  one  group  for  any  considerable  period  of  time,  for  such 
isolation  would  leave  a  reflex  of  some  important  divergence.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  slight  dialectic  differences  between  the  three  Shawnee  groups  is  even  less  than 
that  between  Chicago  and  New  York  English.  See  C.  F.  Voegelin,  "Shawnee 
Phonemes,"  in  Language,  XI,  23. 
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practices  for  all  the  periods  considered.  Going  back,  from  the 
contemporary   period,    I    have  as   my   first   historical    source  an 

account  oi  a  Pekowi  Shawnee  funeral  ceremony  of  1869.  While 
this  account  is  less  detailed  than  those  1  recently  collected,  it  is 
still  relativel)  complete.  It  covers  many  of  the  steps  involved 
in  funeral  ceremonies,  such  as  preparation  of  the  corpse,  inter- 
ment iA  the  body,  circuit  of  the  grave  by  the  mourners,  purification 
rites,  and  the  condolence  ceremony.  Preceding  this  1869  account 
1  have  various  references  to  details  of  Shawnee  burial  customs 
about  I860.  Some  of  these  were  written  in  I860,  while  others 
were  ascribed  to  this  period  by  informants.  My  next  earlier 
account,  a  very  vivid  one,  is  dated  1831.  It  relates  to  the  burial 
oi  Black  Hoof,  an  Ohio  Shawnee  chief.  Certain  parts  of  the 
funeral  ceremony  are  emphasized,  among  them  preparation  of 
the  corpse,  dress  and  behavior  of  mourners,  preparation  for  the 
funeral  feast,  interment,  and  circuit  of  the  grave.  Unfortunately 
the  author  of  this  account  departed  immediately  after  the  burial, 
but  his  eyewitness  description  of  the  ceremony,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  one  of  the  fullest  for  the  historical  period.  The  next  earlier 
major  account  is  for  1824.  It  was  contributed  by  the  Shawnee 
Prophet  who  described  "Death  and  Its  Incidents,"  to  C.  C.  Trow- 
bridge. The  Prophet  and  Trowbridge  worked  together  much  in 
the  same  way  that  a  modern  ethnographer  works  with  an  inform- 
ant. Still  earlier  accounts  are  dated  about  1813,  1800,  1788, 
1772,  1742,  and  1687.  The  eighteenth-century  accounts  are  rela- 
tively meager.  The  seventeenth-century  one  gives  details  of  pre- 
burial  and  postburial  rites,  and  makes  some  mention  of  method 
of  interment. 

In  treating  this  material,  I  tabulate  the  data  in  all  these 
accounts,  from  the  ethnographic  present  to  the  earliest  historical, 
and  then,  in  a  series  of  tables  I  show  which  customs  are  described 
more  than  once  in  the  time  range  treated ;  which  customs  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  sources  are  denied  by  present-day  informants ; 
and  which  of  the  earlier  customs  are  modified  in  their  present 
practice.  I  also  list  certain  new  traits  which,  on  the  authority  of 
informants,  are  said  to  have  been  added  recently  to  the  burial 
complex. 
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Knowledge  derived  from  the  most  recent  accounts  often  served 
to  clarify  certain  obscure  points  in  material  relating  to  the  middle 
period;  likewise,  information  from  the  middle  period  clarified 
accounts  from  the  early  period,  and,  by  so  doing,  indirectly 
attested  to  the  reliability  of  the  early  material.  The  tabular  pres- 
entation shows  at  a  glance  stability  and  loss  in  cultural  continuity. 

II 

Ogburn  has  advanced  certain  reasons  for  the  stability  of  culture 
in  general,  while  Kroeber  and  Bendann  have  given  reasons  for 
the  instability  of  one  particular  aspect  of  culture,  namely,  disposal 
of  the  dead.  The  relation  of  Shawnee  burial  data  to  these  general 
questions  of  stability  can  be  more  intelligibly  discussed  after  the 
data  have  been  presented,  and  such  discussion  is  therefore  rele- 
gated to  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  study. 

Whatever  generalizations  grow  out  of  the  data,  the  fact 
remains  that  Shawnee  customs  relating  specifically  to  burials  have 
shown  great  and  demonstrable  stability  from  1824  up  to  and 
including  the  present  time.  The  only  notable  exception  in  this 
remarkable  stability  is  the  loss  since  1824  of  a  commemorative 
dance  and  contest  formerly  held  to  honor  the  illustrious  dead. 
This  dance  and  contest  is  mentioned  as  occurring  among  the 
Shawnee  in  1687.  It  is  also  reported  to  have  been  borrowed  by 
the  Miami  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  definitely  described 
as  a  Shawnee  practice  of  1824.  Evidence  for  the  history  of  this 
dance,  therefore,  shows  it  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  Shawnee 
in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
In  other  words,  the  history  of  this  dance  shows  a  certain  stability 
of  its  own,  even  though  its  present-day  loss  represents  the  one 
outstanding  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  Shawnee  burial  complex. 

This  fact  of  absolute  stability  as  well  as  relative  stability  of 
formerly  associated  features  now  lost  from  the  main  complex 
should  give  confidence  to  archaeologists  considering  data  from 
historic  tribes.  Too  often  archaeologists  assume  that  historic  tribes 
change  the  totality  of  their  culture  with  lightning  rapidity  under 
the  impact  of  white  contacts. 
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III 

\n\  attempt  to  identify  a  prehistoric  culture  with  an  historic 
tribe  must  proceed  on  the  basis  oi  an  assumed  or  demonstrated 
stability  of  those  items  i)\  culture  compared.  Since  the  results  of 
my  study  show  the  Shawnee  burial  complex  to  have  been  unex- 
pectedly stable,  the  possibility  of  ultimately  identifying  some 
prehistoric  culture  with  the  Shawnee  is  considerably  enhanced. 

The  task  o\  identifying  a  prehistoric  culture,  like  Madisonville, 
with  an  historic  tribe,  like  the  Shawnee,  cannot  safely  be  under- 
taken by  a  simple  comparison  of  the  two.  The  danger  of  such  a 
comparison  is  that  the  culture  of  some  tribe  neighboring  to  the 
Shawnee,  when  compared  with  Madisonville,  might  show  as 
many,  but  possibly  different,  features  in  common  as  do  the 
Shawnee  with  Madisonville.  The  determination  of  the  cultural 
position  of  the  Shawnee  in  relation  to  neighboring  tribes  thus 
becomes  a  preliminary  task. 

In  making  such  a  comparison  it  was  found  that  the  Shawnee 
affiliated  with  the  Woodlands  groups  in  general,  but  more  closely 
with  the  Seneca,  Delaware,  Fox,  and  Kickapoo.  The  Shawnee 
have  always  been  thought  of  as  being  the  most  southern  of  the 
Central  Algonquians.  However,  on  the  basis  of  my  study,  I  can 
show  that  Southeastern  affiliations  are  probably  reflexes  of  rela- 
tively late  contacts.  This  conclusion  is  apparent  when  obsolete 
Shawnee  burial  elements  are  compared  with  Southeastern  burial 
practices  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  more  northerly  tribes 
on  the  other;  the  obsolete  Shawnee  elements  affiliate  in  almost 
every  instance  writh  the  practices  of  northern  tribes  rather  than 
with  those  of  the  southern  tribes. 

The  center  of  gravity  for  the  early  residence  of  the  Shawnee 
appears  to  have  been  north  and  east  of  Madisonville.  As  far  as 
cultural  affiliations  with  Madisonville  are  concerned,  there  is  some 
reason  for  believing,  as  is  shown  in  this  study,  that  some  Siouan- 
speaking  group  may  have  greater  similarity  with  Madisonville 
than  have  the  Shawnee. 

IV 

In  working  out  Shawnee  affiliations  with  neighboring  tribes,  the 
range  of  elements  compared  was  limited  to  those  occurring  in  the 
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Shawnee  burial  complex.  This  was  the  first  step  in  comparative 
work.  From  a  wider  viewpoint,  though,  the  Shawnee  burial  com- 
plex must  be  regarded  as  one  of  several  specialized  developments 
in  a  larger  area,  namely  eastern  North  America.  In  this  larger 
area,  elements  and  complexes  such  as  adoption  rites  and  house- 
floor  burials  are  compared  even  though  they  do  not  occur  among 
the  Shawnee. 

The  larger  eastern  North  American  area  shows  considerable 
cultural  diversity,  especially  as  regards  methods  of  disposal  of 
the  dead.  This  diversity  is  somewhat  deceptive,  for  many  elements 
are  limited  to  small  clusters  of  tribes,  or  even  to  a  single  tribe. 
In  contrast,  those  cultural  elements  which  have  a  general  distri- 
bution throughout  the  larger  area  show  that  eastern  North 
America  is  after  all  fairly  homogeneous  in  its  burial  practices. 

In  working  with  the  totality  of  material  from  the  larger  area,  I 
found  that  many  burial  practices  were  limited  to  Woodlands 
tribes;  likewise  other  practices  were  limited  to  Southeastern 
tribes.  Up  to  this  point  it  was  clear  that  the  Woodlands  could  be 
distinguished  from  the  Southeast  in  burial  practices.  This  was,  of 
course,  to  be  expected,  since  the  Southeast  forms  one  subculture 
area  of  eastern  North  America,  the  Woodlands  another,  on  the 
basis  of  a  general  consideration  of  all  departments  of  culture. 

Turning  to  the  totality  of  material  again,  I  found  another 
group  of  burial  practices  which  were  shared  by  the  Woodlands 
and  Southeast. 

Finally,  since  the  study  included  Eastern  Plains  tribes,  I  looked 
for  a  group  of  burial  practices  which  might  distinguish  this  area. 
Interestingly  enough,  I  found  no  group  of  elements  distinctive 
of  the  Eastern  Plains  groups.  The  burial  practices  of  these  tribes 
can  be  shown  to  fall  into  three  groups,  on  the  basis  of  areal  affili- 
ations. One  group  of  Eastern  Plains  practices  is  shared  with 
Southeastern  tribes,  but  not  with  Woodlands  tribes;  another 
group  of  Eastern  Plains  elements,  and  this  a  much  larger  one, 
has  counterparts  in  the  Woodlands,  but  not  in  the  Southeast; 
finally,  a  third  group  is  shared  with  both  Woodlands  and  South- 
eastern tribes. 

This  peculiar  distribution  of  Eastern  Plains  burial  practices  and 
the  lack  of  any  special  developments  unique  to  these  tribes  argues 
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cither  for  .1  former  wider  distribution  of  Woodlands-Southeastern 
culture  west  of  the  Mississippi,  or  for  a  former  residence  of  the 
tribes  involved  (Omaha,  Osage,  Iowa,  Kansa,  Missouri,  Oto ) 
between  the  Southeast  and  the  Woodlands  areas,  with  subsequent 
removal  to  the  Eastern  Plains.  Assuming  such  removal  to  the 
plains,  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  seems  implied,  for  the 
burial  practices  in  question  do  not  show  influences  from  the  West- 
ern Plains  tribes,  nor  have  the  Eastern  Plains  groups  in  the  time 
since  their  assumed  removel  developed  any  unique  burial  practices 
o\  their  own. 


PART  I;  THE  SHAWNEE  BURIAL  COMPLEX 

General  Burial  Customs 

An  analysis  of  field  data1  shows  that  the  present-day  burial 
customs  of  the  five  Shawnee  divisions,  ©awikila,  Kispoko,  Pekowi, 
Calakaafla,  and  Mekoce,  conform  to  one  well-defined  tribal  pat- 
tern. This  pattern,  which  is  representative  of  the  period  1938  to 
1890  at  least,  varies  among  the  divisions  only  in  certain  details. 
Omitting  any  discussion  of  such  details  for  the  present,  Shawnee 
burial  rites  as  practiced  today  by  all  five  divisions  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows. 

The  body  of  the  deceased  is  kept  covered  inside  the  dwelling 
house  for  about  half  a  day  after  death,  then  prepared  for  burial. 
It  is  bathed  and  the  extremities  are  tied  if  need  be.  It  is  then 
dressed  in  new  clothes,  including  the  man's  or  woman's  shirt, 
either  of  buckskin  or  cloth,  plain,  handsewn,  and  lacking  buttons. 
These  garments  are  provided  by  the  blood  kin  of  the  dead.  Moc- 
casins are  used  as  footgear  for  both  men  and  women.  The  hair  is 
combed,  and  before  burial  the  face  is  painted,  a  man's  being 
painted  variously  or  not  at  all,  and  a  woman's  having  a  round 
red  spot  painted  on  each  cheek.  After  the  body  is  dressed,  it  is 
laid  supine,  with  the  arms  crossed  over  the  chest,  and  is  covered 
with  a  robe.  It  is  then  removed,  feet  first,  from  the  house  or 
tent  where  it  was  prepared  and  wrapped.  Removal  is  through 
the  regular  doorway.  The  "tracks"  of  the  corpse  are  "erased"  by 
sweeping  the  ground  or  throwing  out  ashes  when  the  body  is 
removed  from  the  house  or  later.  Outside,  the  corpse  is  laid 
south  or  southeast  of  the  dwelling  house,  either  on  the  ground 
or  on  a  plank.  The  body  lies  supine,  head  west,  feet  east.  Some 
of  the  possessions  of  the  deceased  are  set  beside  the  body. 

The  blood  kin  of  the  dead  person  are  responsible  for  the 
funeral.  They  are  called  at  once  when  death  occurs  and,  without 
stopping  to  change  whatever  clothes  they  may  have  on,  go  imme- 

Verbatim  accounts  of  Shawnee  burials  collected  in  the  field,  upon  which  this 
general  account  is  based,  and  a  description  of  my  Shawnee  informants  are  given 
in  Appendix  A,  post,  pp.  383-422. 
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diatel)  to  the  home  of  the  deceased.  The  kin  of  the  surviving 
spouse  also  attend,  as  do  friends,  luit  play  an  inactive  role  during 
the  interment  ceremonies.  Young  children  should  not  attend 
funerals,  or  at  least  should  not  be  present  at  the  actual  interment 
oi  the  body. 

The  close  kin  of  the  dead  choose  a  funeral  leader  or  director j 
in  case  a  man  dies,  the  leader  must  be  a  man.  This  official,  who 
comes  to  the  house  of  death  as  soon  as  he  is  summoned,  may  also 
serve  as  a  speaker  during  the  burial  rites,  or  the  latter  duty  may 
be  delegated  to  some  other  elderly  man.  Two  or  three  corpse 
handlers  who  also  serve  as  gravediggers  are  selected,  a  woman 
always  being  among  these.  None  of  the  gravediggers  should  be 
related  to  the  deceased,  and  all  must  belong  to  a  different  name 
group  (gens )"  than  that  of  the  deceased.  A  necklace  is  put  around 
each  gravedigger's  neck. 

Women  cooks  are  also  hired  for  the  ceremony.  The  grave 
attendants  and  cooks  are  paid  from  the  bundled  possessions  of  the 
deceased;  remuneration  of  the  director  is  optional. 

The  funeral  rites  last  four  days.  A  vigil,  either  inside  or  out- 
side the  dwelling,  is  held  beside  the  corpse  during  the  first  night. 
Disposal  of  the  body  may  be  on  the  first  day  after  death;  inter- 
ment in  the  ground  with  head  west,  feet  east,  is  the  customary 
form  of  burial.  The  gravediggers  prepare  the  grave  after  a  plot 
has  been  measured  off  with  a  thong  or  stick;  the  open  grave  is 
"closed"  temporarily  by  laying  a  shovel  or  stick  across  it  after  it 
has  been  dug.  A  speech  is  made  to  the  corpse  as  it  lies  outside  in 
the  yard.  The  body  is  then  carried  to  the  grave.  The  shovel  used 
to  close  the  grave  is  removed  and  the  body  is  laid  on  its  back  in  an 
extended  position  in  the  grave,  head  west,  feet  east,  with  a  pil- 
low under  the  head.  Some  divisions  deposit  a  small  amount  of 
grave  goods  in  the  grave,  others  deposit  none.  The  blood  rela- 
tives of  the  dead  walk  in  single  file  slowly  around  the  grave, 
each  person  receiving  from  the  director  a  small  amount  of  native 
tobacco  which  he  or  she  casts  into  the  grave.    Upon  leaving  the 

"The  name  groups  constitute  all  that  remains  of  a  former  gens  system  among 
the  Shawnee.  For  a  description  of  them  see  C.  F.  and  Erminie  W.  Voegelin, 
"Shawnee  Name  Groups,"  in  American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.  XXXVII,  617-35, 
and  Kinietz  and  Voegelin  (eds.),  Shatcnese  Traditions,  pp.  16-17. 
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grave  to  return  to  the  house,  each  person  must  look  straight 
ahead  and  not  glance  backward  over  his  shoulder  toward  the 
grave,  as  this  would  be  an  insult  to  the  dead. 

A  burial  address  is  delivered  at  the  grave  by  the  director  or 
speaker.  The  gravediggers  close  the  grave,  assisted  by  the  woman 
gravedigger  and  by  any  volunteers  who  care  to  help.  A  grave 
house  is  built  over  the  grave. 

All  mourners  wash  themselves  with  a  plant  decoction  for  puri- 
fication. Gravediggers  and  corpse  handlers  wash  themselves  also, 
and  are  subject  to  special  purificatory  rites.  A  large  feast  is  served 
to  the  funeral  guests  after  interment.  The  gravediggers  do  not 
share  in  this  but  are  fed  separately.  Following  the  feast,  most  of 
the  guests  leave.  A  few  close  kin  of  the  dead  remain  with  the 
surviving  spouse,  one  kinsman  staying  to  light  a  fire  at  the  grave 
each  night  until  the  fourth-day  ceremonies.  This  fire  lights  the 
spirit  on  its  journey.  The  sticks  for  the  fire  are  laid  in  an  east- 
west  line. 

On  the  third  night  after  the  death  of  either  an  adult  or  a 
child,  the  mourners  reassemble  at  the  home  of  the  deceased  for 
an  all-night  vigil.  A  meal  is  prepared  for  the  deceased  and  served 
to  the  dead  and  his  blood  kin,  prior  to  or  during  this  vigil.  Eating 
this  food  is  referred  to  as  "eating  the  last  meal  with  the  dead." 
The  watch  is  held  outside  if  the  weather  permits.  Old  men  and 
old  women  narrate  myths  and  tales  during  the  night.  The  vigil 
ends  near  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  at  which  time 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  leaves  this  earth  to  go  above.  After  dawn 
all  the  mourners  undergo  purification  rites  and  have  their  heads 
washed.  Mourners  who  cannot  be  present  wash  their  heads  at 
their  homes.  The  headwashing,  which  is  done  with  unmedicated 
warm  water,  takes  place  outside  near  the  dwelling  of  the  deceased. 
After  having  his  (or  her)  head  washed,  each  mourner  combs  his 
hair.  The  dwelling  and  surrounding  premises  are  also  purified ; 
the  yard  around  the  house  is  swept  and  new  fires  kindled.  Distri- 
bution of  the  property  which  was  laid  beside  the  corpse  prior  to 
interment  is  made  to  the  funeral  attendants.  A  breakfast  is  served, 
the  food  for  the  meal  having  been  provided  by  the  blood  kin 
of  the  dead. 
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It  the  deceased  was  a  married  person,  a  condolence  ceremony 
is  held  for  the  sun  iving  spouse,  usually  coinciding  with  the  third- 
night  vigil  and  fourth  day  head  washing.  The  disposal  of  the 
spouse  is  a  matter  which  is  decided  upon  by  the  blood  kin  of  the 
deceased  who  discuss  it  before  the  third  night  watch.  Replace- 
ment oi  the  mate  by  the  le\  irate  or  sororate  is  possible,  but  the 
bereaved  spouse  is  more  often  entire]}'  released  from  all  obliga- 
tions and  connections  with  the  dead  person's  kin  group. 

\r  the  condolence  ceremony  the  bereaved  spouse  sits  near  or 
between  the  watch  fires,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  mourners. 
An  affinal  relative  sits  close  beside  him  (her).  The  spouse  and 
the  attendant  must  remain  awake  the  entire  night ;  a  pan  of 
plant  tea  is  set  near  them  and  at  intervals  the  spouse's  face  is 
freshened  with  the  tea  to  help  him  keep  awake.  At  dawn  the 
spouse's  hair  is  washed  and  his  face  painted.  New  clothes  are 
provided  by  the  close  blood  kin  of  the  deceased.  A  condolence 
speech  is  delivered  in  which  the  spouse  is  enjoined  to  lead  a 
cheerful  life.  The  extended  mourning  taboos  are  reviewed,  and 
the  spouse  is  then  returned  to  his  blood  kin.  This  ceremony  marks 
the  end  of  the  four-day  period  of  more-or-less  intensive  taboos 
for  the  surviving  spouse.  At  the  breakfast  which  is  served  after 
the  ceremony  all  present  partake,  including  the  spouse. 

A  series  of  taboos  is  imposed  on  all  mourners  during  the  four- 
day  funeral  rites.  They  must  not  change  their  clothes,  wash  their 
hair,  or  paint  during  this  period.  Gravediggers  and  corpse 
handlers  are  under  special  taboos;  they  must  eat  by  themselves 
and  should  not  touch  young  children  for  four  days.3  If  the 
deceased  was  a  married  person,  the  surviving  spouse  must  not 
touch  the  corpse  and  must  sit  quietly  within  the  dwelling  house 
facing  east  throughout  the  four-day  period.  The  spouse  must  also 
wear  old  clothes  and  should  not  paint  or  wash  his  face  or  perform 
his  ordinary  labor  for  four  days. 

( i  raves  are  dug  about  four  feet  deep,  and  have  an  east- west 
orientation.  The  interior  of  the  grave  is  lined  on  the  ends,  sides, 
and  bottom  with  wood  or  bark,  and  a  piece  of  bark  or  wood  is  set 
over  the  body.  Among  the  Absentee  (and  perhaps  also  among  the 

■'Theoretically  four  days;  actually  frcm  one  to  three  full  days  and  nights. 
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Cherokee)  Shawnee,  poles  are  laid  across  the  top  of  the  grave 
flush  with  the  ground,  bark  is  laid  over  the  poles,  and  the  earth 
taken  from  the  cavity  is  piled  over  this  bark  covering.  The  upper 
half  of  the  grave  cavity  is  consequently  empty.  All  earth  taken 
from  the  grave  must  be  replaced.  A  grave  house,  built  of  logs 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  is  erected  over  the  grave.  There 
are  no  regular  cemeteries  among  the  Absentee  Shawnee  today, 
their  graves  being  dug  northeast  of  the  dwelling  houses.  Among 
the  Cherokee  Shawnee  cemeteries  are  of  recent  introduction,  their 
graves,  also,  having  been  dug  near  the  dwelling  until  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century. 

At  the  death  of  a  chief  all  the  families  of  his  division  are  noti- 
fied immediately,  and  the  funeral  rites  differ  somewhat  from 
those  accorded  an  ordinary  person. 

Some  negative  features  of  all  present-day  Shawnee  interments 
are:  lack  of  metal,  shell,  or  stone  ornaments  or  buttons  on  grave- 
clothes;  lack  of  stone,  pottery  or  metal  objects  (such  as  weapons 
and  dishes)  in  the  grave  as  grave  goods ;  lack  of  food  in  the 
grave  (?);  lack  of  stones  for  lining  the  grave  or  as  headstones; 
lack  of  painted  wooden  grave  posts;  lack  of  any  singing  or  danc- 
ing at  funerals;  lack  of  gambling  with  dice  at  funeral  wakes;  lack 
of  loud  weeping  and  wailing  at  funerals  or  afterward  at  the  grave. 
Cremation,  reburial,  scaffold  burial,  or  burial  under  the  floor  of 
the  house  are  not  practiced.  Property  is  not  destroyed  after  a 
death;  a  spirit  bundle  is  not  kept;  the  surviving  spouse  does  not 
cut  or  gash  his  body  and  is  not  subject  to  taboos  against  eating 
any  special  kinds  of  food.  The  living  house  is  not  abandoned 
after  death. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  mortuary  traits  shared  in  common  today 
by  all  five  Shawnee  divisions.  Added  to  these  are  numerous  other 
practices  followed  by  one,  two,  or  even  three  of  the  divisions,  but 
not  by  all  the  divisions.  It  is  these  latter  traits,  listed  below,  which 
serve  to  distinguish  one  division's  funeral  procedure  from  that  of 
another  division. 

Divisional  Burial  Customs 
Although  none  of  the  differences  in  detail  which  occur  in  the 
mortuary  practices  of  the  various  Shawnee  divisions  are  striking 
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enough  to  affect  the  genera]  pattern  of  Shawnee  burials,  native 

opinion  holds  that  the  differences  are  important,  and  consequently 
they  are  emphasized  in  informants'  accounts  of  funerals.  The  fol- 
lowing tabular  analysis  shows  the  divisional  differences  which 
occur  in  present  day  Shawnee  funeral  practices,  as  well  as  those 
practices  for  which  our  knowledge  of  distributions  in  all  five 
divisions  is  incomplete.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  analysis  of 
divisional  differences  is  presented  in  trait-list  form.  The  practices 
of  the  Kispoko  and  Pekowi  divisions  are  treated  under  a  single 
heading  (  K.-P  ),  since  Held  data  show  that  they  are  alike.  (H)awrikila 
practices,  although  said  by  informants  to  be  much  like  those  of 
the  now  defunct  Calakaatfa  division,  are  presented  under  a  sepa- 
rate head  (0).  The  Mekoce  division  recently  borrowed  its  pres- 
ent-day burial  rites  from  a  small  group  belonging  to  the  Calakaa#a 
division;  since  no  first-hand  account  of  Calakaafla  burials  was 
obtainable,  the  borrowed  Mekoce  form  has  been  used  as  represen- 
tative of  modern  Mekoce  and  old  Calakaafla  (MM-C)  rites. 
Comments  on  certain  of  the  data  presented  follow  the  table/ 

Table  I: 
Burial  Customs  Limited  to  Certain  Shawnee  Divisions 

Treatment  of  corpse  k-P  9  MM-C 

Addressed  immediately  after  death -j- 

Removal  from  house  soon  after  death 

at  once  (optional) -f-  —  -\- 

just  before  preparation  for  burial  -|-  — ■  -j- 

placed  in  separate  house  for  preparation -4-  —  — 

Preparation  for  burial 

by  gravediggers,  nonrelatives  of  deceased -4-  —  -j- 

by  gravediggers,  close  blood  relatives  of  deceased —  -f-  — 

bathed  in  plain  water -4-  -4-  — 

bathed  in  medicated  water —  —  -4- 

j aw  tied,  if  necessary -4- 

Graveclothes 

preference  for  buckskin -f-  -|-  — 

preference  for  "Indian-style"  garments -4-  -|-  — 

This  analysis,  like  the  preceding  one  of  general  Shawnee  burial  customs  shared 
in  common  by  all  divisions,  is  based  on  the  extended  accounts  of  Shawnee  funerals 
which  are  given  in  full  in  Appendix  A,  pp.  384-422. 

See  ante,  p.  234,  for  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  used  on  the  tables. 
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Table  I — Continued 

K-P  9  MM-C 

breechclout  (men) -(--)-  — 

G-string  (men) -J-  -j- '  _ 

full-length  leggings  (men)  -j-  -\-  — ■ 

handkerchiefs  (men) -\- 

knee-length  leggings  (women) -\-  -\-  — 

wrap-around  skirt  (women) -J-  — 

moccasins  with  red  stripe  down  front  seam -f-  _  — 

Hair 

parted  in  center -f~  -)-  — 

part  painted  red -]-  -f-  — 

Face  paint 

two  red  lines  on  cheeks  (men)  -j-  —  -f- 

red  line  down  forehead  (women) —  —  -|- 

applied  when  corpse  is  dressed . -j-  -f-  — 

applied  immediately  before  corpse  is  taken  to  grave —  —  -|- 

Corpse  laid  supine  with  arms  sometimes  parallel  over  chest -|-  —  — 

Funeral  attendants  and  mourners 
Menstruants 

exclusion  of,  from  ceremony -j-  -j-  _ 

taboo  extended  to  husbands -f- 

Funeral  director 

woman  permitted  to  serve  for  deceased  female —  —  -f- 

tobacco  given  to  bind  appointment -f-  -f~ 

Corpse  handlers 

relatives  of  deceased —  -j-  — 

serve  also  as  gravediggers -)-  —  -f- 

number  of  male 2        1  1 

number  of  female 1         2  1 

Gravediggers 

chosen  by  kin  of  dead -j-  —  -f- 

chosen  by  director —  -f-  — 

number  3        2  2 

fast  after  being  summoned ~\-  -)-  — 

wear  buckskin  necklace -j-  —  — 

wear  ribbon  necklace —  -)--(- 

Property  handlers 

kin  of  dead -j-  _  -f- 

inspect  and  bundle  goods  of  dead -}-_-}- 

Cooks 

tobacco  given  to  bind  appointment -\- 

paid  for  service  separately  from  other  attendants -f-  -\- 

paid  from  property  of  deceased -}--)-.. 

Purification  of  used  goods  received  as  pay -J-  —  "4" 
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I'm-. i  i    1      Continued 

K-P      e    MM-C 

.  Funerary  procedure 

\  rebunal  ceremonies 

vigil,  night  of  death    -f-     -f-     -\- 

attended  chiefly  by  relatives  of  deceased 

constant  watch  of  corpse  ..       ..      -|- 

inspection  of  corpse  for  sign  of  life ..       ..      -\- 

mourners  observe  rites  - -f- 

bathing      . -(- 

.it  dawn  on  first  day  of  ceremonies -|- 

women  in  single  line  to  well  or  stream    _  -f- 

men  in  single  line  to  well  or  stream -\- 

surviving  spouse  bathes  with  the  group -f- 

loosen  and  comb  hair -f- 

remain  silent  and  face  east -f- 

assembled  by  director -f-  — 

addressed  by  director -|-       _       — 

removal  of  corpse  from  house -\-      -j-      -\- 

use  of  "throw-out"  following  removal 

(kitten  or  puppy) —      -j-      — 

ashes  sprinkled  over  ground  where  corpse  has  lain -(-      —      — 

ground  swept  where  corpse  has  lain —      —      -|- 

shot  fired  at  time  of  removal —      -\-      — 

pillow  placed  under  head  of  corpse  when  laid  outside  -j-       „       -f- 

gifts  . . +      —      + 

from  funeral  guests,  set  beside  corpse  outside -j-      — ■      -J- 

intended  for  dead  relatives  of  donors -\-      —      — 

intended  for  corpse —      —      -\- 

food  set  beside  corpse  when  laid  outside -\-      -\-      — 

widow  observes  rites -j- 

parts  from  corpse -f- 

clockwise  circuit  of  body -f- 

steps  over  legs  of  corpse -j- 

Burial  ceremonies 

usually  on  "first  day"  of  four-day  period -f-      -f-      — 

on  second  or  third  day  of  four-day  period —      —      -\- 

speech  made  to  corpse  just  before  burial -f-  — 

gravedigging  tools  purified  in  water 

until  fourth  day -\- 

body  carried  to  grave -f- 

by  four  men -(- 

by  use  of  straps -f- 

in  wagon  -\- 

grave  goods  deposited  in  grave — 

torn  clothes,  footgear — 

tobacco  (chewing  and  smoking  varieties) — 

red  articles  taboo 




+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 



+ 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 
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Table  I — Continued 
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surviving  spouse  heads  file  of  mourners  to  grave -\- 

burial  address -f- 

delivered  at  grave  before  closure -f- 

speaker  kneels   -f- 

speaker  casts  native  tobacco  into  grave -f- 

delivered  at  dwelling,  after  closure  of  grave 

closure  of  grave  by  gravediggers -(- 

must  be  closed  before  noon -|- 

diggers  must  work  continuously 

grave  house  built  as  soon  as  grave  closed -)- 

grave  house  built  on  fourth  day  or  later -\- 

Postburial  ceremonies 

mourners  and  attendants  purify  selves -j- 

wash  faces  with  pepperweed  tea -\- 

wash  faces  with  horsemint  tea — 

corpse  handlers  purify  selves -|- 

swim  or  bathe -|- 

take  emetic  (pepperweed  tea) -)- 

gravediggers  purify  selves -|- 

swim  and  bathe -f- 

take  emetic  (pepperweed  tea) -f- 

given  food  previously  set  by  corpse -|- 

face  east  while  eating  food -f- 

surviving  spouse  does  not  partake  of  postburial  feast -|- 

ceremonies  at  grave -j- 

live  coals  placed  on  grave  at  night — 

fire  of  small  sticks  kindled  on  grave -j- 

food  placed  on  grave  each  night  until  fourth  day —      —      -f- 

Postburial  vigil  and  purification 

Third-night  vigil  omitted  for  infants -f- 

Several  persons  attend  vigil 

all  who  attended  burial -J-      —      -\- 

close  kin  of  dead  and  surviving  spouse  only —      -\~      — 

Feast  for  deceased 

prepared  by  close  female  kin  of  dead -|- 

small  quantity  prepared -\- 

large  quantity  prepared — 

food  put  in  dark  empty  room  of  death  for  short  time -\- 

all  mourners  participate  in  feast ■ — 

blood  kin  only  participate  in  feast -\- 

Vigil  around  fires 

single  fire   — 

separate  fires  for  men  and  women -f- 

stories  told  by  old  women  to  women's  group -|- 
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Tabli   I     Continued 

K-l> 

tobacco  provided  participants  in  vigil       -f- 

all  participants  must  staj  awake  until  midnight     ..  -\- 

Firing  of  gun 

at  grave  on  fourth  morning -f- 

when  morning  star  becomes  \  isible -|- 

to  speed  spirit  on  way         - - -f- 

by  gravediggers  -f- 

Bathing  and  washing  by  those  keeping  vigil 

on  fourth  morning,  by  all  who  kept  vigil -  -|- 

by  men  and  women  separately -f- 

swimming  in  stream   -|- 

washing  face  and  wetting  hair -\- 

oiling  of  hair     -["      H~       -- 

all  face  toward  east  during  ceremony -|- 

Purification  rites 

new  fires  kindled  in  all  homes,  fourth  morning —      -J- 

ashes  of  all  old  fires  removed -|-      -J- 

angelica  water  sprinkled  over  premises -\-      ..      -f~ 

cedar  burned  inside  house  of  death -f-       _       -j- 

Goods  of  deceased,  gifts  to  dead 

distributed  after  vigil -j-      -j-      — 

distributed  after  interment —      —      -|- 

Condolence  cerer?wny 

Replacement  of  spouse  by  levirate  or  sororate  one  year 

after  death -|- 

Surviving  spouse  may  be  partly  released  from  taboos  at 

condolence  ceremony -f- 

Substitute  mate,  if  any,  present  at  condolence  ceremony -(-      — 

During  all-night  vigil,  spouse  must  not  speak,  laugh  aloud -j-      -|-      — 

Treatment  of  spouse  after  vigil 

hair  clipped —      -\-      — 

dressed  by  affinal  relatives -\-      —      -f- 

new  clothes  handed  to  kin  of  spouse —      -f-      — 

new  clothes  removed  by  kin  of  spouse -f-      —      — 

clothed  in  new  garments  by  own  kin —      -j-      — 

clothed  in  old  garments  by  own  kin -j-      —      — 

paint  washed  off  face  by  own  kin -\-      —      — 

hair  rewashed -j-      —      — 

Condolence  speech  to  spouse 

by  funeral  director -j-      —      -|- 

by  old  man,  kin  of  dead —      -j-      — 

Advisory  speech  delivered  to  spouse  by  old  man -\-      —      — 
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Death  taboos 
General  taboos,  all  mourners 

hair  uncombed   -f-      -J-       _ 

faces  unpainted,  unwashed -)- 

General  taboos  for  entire  division 

no  dances  for  four  days -j- 

women  do  not  sew  on  new  material  for  four  days -|- 

Spouse 

four-day  taboos  -f~      -\-      — 

eats  and  drinks  alone -|-      —      — 

eats  and  drinks  sparingly -f~       --       — 

uses  scratch  stick  to  avoid  head  lice -\- 

isolated  indoors  -)--(-      — 

protracted  taboos  -j-      -|- 

must  not  look  at  young  children -\-      -f- 

must  not  look  at  sick -f-      -|- 

should  not  gossip -f-      -f- 

should  not  drink  liquor,  gamble -|-      -f- 

should  not  attend  dances -\~      -\-      _ 

last  for  one  year -(--(-.. 

released  from  taboos  at  religious  dance -\- 

Construction  of  graves 

Female  gravedigger  digs  first  four  spadefuls,  for  woman __        __       -\- 

Dirt  from  grave  piled  in  prescribed  manner 

piled  on  south  side -)--)-      — 

piled  on  north  side —      —      -f~ 

Grave  lining 

bark  slabs -\-      -\-      — ■ 

hewn  planks   -f- 

boards  

Wooden  slab  over  body 

rests  on  tops  of  side  slabs -\- 

rests  on  series  of  transverse  rods — 

Spirit  door  cut  in  headpiece  of  grave  lining — 

Upper  half  of  grave  cavity  empty -(- 

Closing  of  grave 

poles  laid  across  top  (three  or  four) -\- 

flush  with  ground -)- 

laid  in  transverse  direction -)- 

covered  with  bark,  then  earth -j- 

Tree  inhumation 

standing  tree  trunk  split  to  receive  body -(- 

for  infants -f- 

for  adults,  rarely -f- 
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Tabli    I      (.'  ntinued 

I  .   n  e  houses  K-P 

ll.it  log  root'  -f- 

sloping  log  roof — 

\    regular  cemeterj  Burial  sites 

burials  near  dwelling -(- 

Imri.ils  northeast  of  dwelling  -j~ 

Cemeteries  (recent)  — 

Extraordinary  Funerals 
r/iiefs 

All  members  ot  division  keep  night  vigil  at  own  house -\- 

All  members  of  division  let  hair  down   -\- 

White  doorway  markers  (cloth  flag  on  pole) 

over  door  of  chief 's  house -|- 

over  door  of  chief's  blood  relatives'  houses -\- 

Dressing  of  body 

face  left  unpainted  after  death -\- 

red  grave  clothes  taboo -\-       ..       -{- 

Examination  of  body  if  death  is  suspect -f- 

Grave  lined  with  hewn  planks -f- 

Relatives  stay  at  chief's  house  during  four-day  ceremony -f- 

Widow 

free  from  all  taboos -f- 

cooks,  works  as  usual -|- 

eats  with  affinal  relatives -f- 

serves  as  temporary  chief -|- 

shamans  or  frofhets 

Disposal  of  body  according  to  expressed  wishes  of  deceased -j- 

Body  may  be  placed  in  sitting  position -j- 

Painting  of  body  red  (ocher) 

entire  body  -\- 

chest  only  -j- 

infants 

Third  night  all-night  vigil  omitted -\- 

Parents  only  wash  heads  on  fourth  morning -\- 

murderers  and  suicides 

Usual  ceremony    _|_      _|_ 

Weapon  used  to  dispatch  murderer  placed  in  grave -\- 

hunters 

Body  brought  home  for  burial -|- 

warriors 

Buried  near  scene  of  battle -\- 

Interred  in  usual  manner -j- 

Third  night,  members  of  war  party  keep  all-night  vigil -j- 

Member  of  party  prays  for  dead,  fourth  morning -j- 

Condolence  and  head-washing  ceremony  held  for  widow -|-  -    _        _ 

in  home  village,  when  party  returns -j- 
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The  present-day  burial  customs  of  the  Mekoce  division  furnish 
our  only  example  of  interdivisional  borrowing  of  burial  rites. 
By  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  Mekoce  group  had  apparently 
discontinued  its  native  mortuary  practices.  A  much  smaller  group, 
the  Black  Bob  band  of  the  Calakaa0a  division,  still  adhered  to 
the  Calakaa#a  form  of  burial.  Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  larger  Mekoce  group  had  become  less  sure  of 
the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  embrace  White  customs,  members 
of  the  group  drew  upon  the  knowledge  which  the  Black  Bob 
people  possessed  and  began  to  follow  "the  Shawnee  way  of  life" 
again.  Many  old  cultural  forms,  including  burial  practices,  which 
had  been  preserved  by  the  small  Black  Bob  band  of  Calakaafla, 
are  now  being  practiced  in  the  large,  once-progressive  Mekoce 
group. 

The  analysis  of  divisional  peculiarities  shows  the  kind  and 
amount  of  cultural  variation  which  occurs  among  the  Shawnee, 
and  furnishes  evidence  for  the  validity  of  a  generalization  often 
repeated  by  informants,  namely,  "that  all  the  ways  [customs]  of 
the  Shawnee  tribes  [divisions  j  are  a  little  bit  different,  but  they 
are  all  Shawnee,  all  right  [in  contrast  to  the  customs  of  other 
tribes]." 

This  divisional  variation  among  the  Shawnee  may  be  explained 
in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the  Shawnee  represent  an  amalga- 
mation of  originally  distinct  tribes,  as  Mooney"  tentatively  sug- 
gested, or  else  the  Shawnee  were  originally  a  single  group  which 
later  subdivided,  perhaps  on  a  local  village-group  basis,  into  five 
or  six  divisions." 

If  the  Shawnee  represent  a  confederacy  of  several  originally 
distinct  tribes — and  their  origin  myths  could  be  taken  as  indicating 
that  they  do' — then  the  divergencies  in  divisional  customs  could  be 


"Hodge  (ed.),  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  II,  5  36. 

Black  Hoof,  in  1824,  stated  that  the  original  Shawonoa  or  Shawnee  "band  or 
tribe"  [division]  had  at  one  time  been  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  divisions,  but 
that  by  1824  it  had  long  been  extinct.  Kinietz  and  Yoegelin  (cds.),  Shawnese 
Traditions,  p.  62. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  1  ff.,  61-63.  In  C.  F.  Voegelin's  manuscript  collection  of  Shawnee 
Texts,  and  in  the  author's  collection,  Shawnee  Myths  and  Traditions,  the  divisions 
are  also  assigned  different  origins. 
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mnted  for  as  reflecting  the  somewhat  disparate  cultural  back- 
ground of  each  of  these  formerly  separate  groups.    If,  however, 

it  is  posited  that  the  Shawnee  were  originally  a  single  tribe  which 
split  into  the  several  semiautonomous  politico-ceremonial  divi- 
sions ^\  the  present  time,  the  similarities  in  the  customs  of  the 
divisions  can  be  accounted  for  as  reflecting  a  common  cultural 
base,  but  the  dissimilarities  give  rise  to  several  interesting  ques- 
tions  regarding  divisional  movements  and  contacts  with  non- 
Shawnee  groups. 

Most  of  the  evidence,  especially  the  linguistic  evidence,"  indi- 
cates that  the  Shawnee  divisions  stem  from  a  single  group  which 
had  a  single  language  and  culture.  This  group,  which  may  have 
been  organized  once  on  the  basis  of  nonlocalized  gens  subgroups, 
apparently  gradually  divided  into  several  local,  named  divisions. 
Each  of  these  divisions  probably  led  a  semiseparate  existence,  but 
at  the  same  time  kept  in  fairly  close  contact  with  the  other  divi- 
sions and  so  maintained  a  feeling  for  tribal  entity.  Two  reasons 
may  be  advanced  to  account  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  original 
group:  (1  )  internal  dissension,"  and  (2)  external  pressure  from 
other  tribes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  historical  period  the  Shawnee 
probably  numbered  between  three  and  four  thousand  persons,  so 
that  each  division  very  likely  consisted  of  several  hundred 
individuals. 

Some  explanation  of  the  sort  offered  above  probably  lies 
behind  the  fact  that  the  contemporary  burial  customs  of  the  sev- 
eral divisions  are  so  similar  as  to  warrant  their  all  being  "Shaw- 
nee," despite  the  fact  that  numerous  variations  in  detail  do  occur. 
In  the  next  section,  wrhich  deals  with  Shawnee  burial  practices  in 
the  historical  period,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  divisional  differ- 
ences may  also  be  noted  as  we  proceed  from  the  near  to  the  more 
distant  past. 


1 'Ante,  pp.  2  36-37,  note  7. 

Shawnee  mythology  is  full  of  references  to  dissension  among  the  divisions  or 
"tribes,"  especially  among  the  Mekoce  and  ©awikila  or  Calakaa#a  divisions.  See 
Kinietz  and  Voegelin  (eds.),  Shawnese  Traditions,  p.  7. 
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Historical  References  to  Shawnee  Burial  Customs 

Several  historical  accounts  of  Shawnee  burial  practices  during 
the  period  between  1890  and  1687  are  available  for  comparison 
with  contemporary  material.  In  contrast  with  the  recent  material, 
the  historical  accounts  are  greatly  abbreviated.  Several  touch  on 
only  a  few  aspects  of  the  burial  complex.  Four  accounts,  those  of 
Alford  (1869),  Harvey  (1831),  Trowbridge  (1824),  and  Jou- 
tel  (1687),  are  sufficiently  detailed  to  warrant  serious  comparison 
with  contemporary  material.  The  scope  of  this  comparison  is 
broadened  by  additional  material  derived  from  the  briefer  histori- 
cal references,  nearly  all  of  which  mention  at  least  one  point  of 
major  interest;  namely,  manner  of  disposal  of  the  dead. 

As  a  further  supplement  to  the  four  longer  historical  accounts, 
material  gathered  from  informants  concerning  former  Shawnee 
mortuary  practices  has  been  included  for  historical  comparison. 
Such  material  from  informants  was,  after  considerable  checking, 
tentatively  dated  by  one  of  two  methods.  While  in  the  field, 
efforts  were  made  to  obtain  at  least  approximate  dates  for  all 
descriptions  of  former  Shawnee  burial  practices,  by  relating  such 
descriptions  to  past  events  or  past  periods  in  Shawnee  history.1" 
A  Kispoko  informant,  James  Clark,  was  particularly  interested 
in  attempts  at  dating,  and  although  none  of  his  statements  were 
taken  literally  without  checking,  many  furnished  clues  for  pos- 
sible dating. 

The  second  method  for  assigning  tentative  dates  for  some  of 
the  material  given  by  informants  was  to  draw  upon  statements 
in  such  sources  as  the  Jesuit  Relations,  Schoolcraft's  works,  Early 
Western  Travels  series,  and  publications  of  like  order,  concerning 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  Shawnee  and  closely  related  tribes  from 
the  seventeenth  century  onward.  For  example,  in  an  effort  to 
date  informants'  statements  about  the  custom  of  firing  guns  at 

Seme  such  events  were  the  American  Civil  War  and  the  Shawnee-Delaware 
war  against  the  Tonkawa  (1862),  the  removal  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  from 
Texas  (1840),  the  removal  of  the  Absentee  from  Missouri  to  Texas  (c.  1826), 
the  removal  of  the  Mekoce  division  from  Ohio  to  Kansas  (1831-32),  the  period 
when  the  Shawnee  lived  in  Ohio  (c.  1740-1831),  and  "early  days,"  before  the 
Shawnee  knew  the  Whites. 
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funerals,  an  account  was  kept  of  the  mention  of  guns  among  the 
Shawnee  and  neighboring  tribes  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth   centuries.     Similar   accounts   were    kept    to   aid    in    dating 
statements  relating  to  the  type  of  gravcclothes  used  at  different 
periods  (  furs> buckskin > woolen > cotton  garments). 

Most  of  the  tentatively  dated  material  from  informants  serves 
merely  to  supplement  historical  material;  the  one  exception  to 
this  is  the  long  account  of  old  Mekoce  funeral  practices  given  by 
James  Clark,  which  probably  relates  to  a  period  around  1800." 
It  is  extremely  likely  that  certain  parts  of  this  account  refer  to 
practices  which  had  been  dropped  by  1  770  or  earlier,  the  history 
of  the  Mekoce  division  in  Ohio  from  about  1770  to  1831  being- 
one  of  semiadaptation  to  White  culture.  That  the  account  does  not 
relate  to  a  period  later  than  1  800  is  fairly  certain,  because  Harvey 
witnessed  a  funeral  held  by  the  Ohio  Mekoce  group  in  1831  and 
implied  that  it  was  a  rather  unusual  one  for  this  group,  "being- 
conducted  entirely  after  their  ancient  Indian  style."'"  This  would 
indicate  that  funerals  were  not  often  held  along  old  native  lines 
by  the  Ohio  Mekoce  at  this  time.  The  funeral  Harvey  attended 
was,  moreover,  held  more  in  accord  with  ©awikila  ritual  than 
with  what  is  known  of  old  Mekoce  ritual.  In  the  late  nineteenth 
century  Frank  Doherty,  a  present-day  Mekoce  funeral  leader, 
learned  the  Mekoce  ritual  as  used  today  from  a  conservative 
member  of  the  Calakaa#a  division,  which  shows  that  by  about 
1860  old  Mekoce  practices  were  certainly  abandoned."  Taking 
these  facts  into  consideration  in  their  relationship  to  each  other, 
1800  seems  a  conservative  date  to  assign  James  Clark's  account  of 
old  Mekoce  procedure. 

All  the  historical  material  which  could  be  found  relating  to 
Shawnee  burial  customs  is  summarized  below,  with  citations  and 
critical  and  explanatory  notes.  The  summaries  proceed  from  the 
late  historical  period  through  successively  earlier  past  periods; 
the  review  begins,  therefore,  with  accounts  from  the  trans-Missis- 
sippi or  premodern  period  of  Shawnee  history  (  1890-1835),  and 

"Sec  post,  pp.  268-69. 
Harvey,  History  of  the  Shawnee  Indians,  pp.  ]  8S-89. 
See  post,  F.  38  3. 
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goes  through  the  posthostile  (1835-1795),  and  hostile  (  1 795- 
1700)  periods,  to  the  early  contact  period  (1700-1650). 

1869:  Pekowi  division."  Following  death,  the  body  was  kept 
inside  the  dwelling  house,  covered  with  a  robe.  The  interment 
ceremonies  were  held  at  the  home  of  the  deceased  and  were 
attended  by  kinfolk  and  friends.  The  mourners  wore  their  old 
clothes  until  the  condolence  ceremony.  The  usual  form  of  inter- 
ment was  burial  in  the  ground  in  a  grave  located  near  the  dwell- 
ing. Four  men  carried  the  body  by  means  of  straps  from  the  yard 
to  the  grave,  preceded  by  relatives  and  friends  who  moved  in 
single  file.  All  the  funeral  attendants  were  given  native  tobacco 
by  an  old  man,  which  they  cast  into  the  grave  as  they  circled  it. 
The  director  or  an  old  man  delivered  a  speech  at  the  grave  before 
it  was  closed,  and  knelt  and  cast  tobacco  into  the  grave.  The  grave- 
diggers  then  closed  the  grave. 

The  mourners  reassembled  at  the  home  of  the  deceased  on  the 
third  night.  On  the  fourth  day  all  present  underwent  purification 
ceremonies j  they  bathed,  had  their  heads  washed,  and  dressed  in 
clean  garments.  The  premises  were  also  purified  on  the  fourth 
day,  the  yard  being  swept  and  the  dwelling  purified. 

The  condolence  ceremony  for  the  surviving  spouse  is  noted  as 
usually  beginning  on  the  third  night;  it  is  implied  that  it  was  held 
outside  the  house.  The  spouse  stayed  awake  all  night,  surrounded 
by  the  mourners  who  narrated  stories  and  myths.  The  spouse's 
face  was  washed  at  intervals  with  herb  tea.  In  the  morning  a 
condolence  speech  was  delivered  to  the  spouse,  and  fresh  gar- 
ments were  provided  him  (  her ) .  At  the  condolence  ceremony  the 
spouse  could  choose  a  new  mate  from  among  the  persons  present, 
and  the  couple  were  henceforth  considered  married.  After  the 
condolence  ceremony  the  mourners  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

Denials:  There  was  no  loud  weeping  or  wailing  at  funerals. 

Critical  note:  This  account  by  Alford  is  for  the  most  part  a 
description  of  the  funeral  of  his  mother,  a  Pekowi  Shawnee,  blood 
sister  to  Big  Jim,  former  Pekowi  chief.  His  data  and  my  field 
data  disagree  on  one  point.  He  states  that  at  the  condolence  cere- 
mony, the  surviving  widow  herself  decided  whether  or  not  she 

"Alford.  Civilization,  as  Told  by  Thotnas  Wildcat  Alford,  pp.  5  1,  63-65. 
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would  rake  a  new  mate.  The  brother-in-law  is  not  mentioned  as 
a  possible  new  mare,  and  the  blood  relatives  of  the  deceased 
apparently  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  This  is  contrary 
to  all  my  information  on  Pekowi  and  Kispoko  replacement  of  the 
dead  spouse  which  informants  explicitly  stated  was  customarily 
effected  by  the  blood  kin  oi  the  dead.  From  my  experience  of 
working  directly  with  Alford  as  an  informant,  1  am  certain  that 
his  accounts  of  ceremonies  which  he  himself  had  witnessed  are 
reliable;  as  to  the  ceremonies  which  had  merely  been  described 
to  him  in  his  youth  before  he  went  away  to  school  (and  the 
replacement  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  one  such)  I  found  that 
his  knowledge  often  fell  short. ,E 

1860  (?):  Kispoko  and  Pekowi  divisions.  Grave  garments 
were  usually  made  of  buckskin.10 

During  the  summer,  interments  were  made  in  cemeteries 
located  northeast  of  the  summer  villages.  The  graves  extended 
in  north-south  rows,  each  family  having  its  own  row  of  graves, 
with  a  special  rowr  for  civil  chiefs.  Winter  burials  were  in  the 
regular  village  cemetery.  Grave-digging  implements  were  puri- 
fied by  being  left  in  a  stream  for  four  days.  Warriors  were  buried 
near  the  scene  of  battle,  and  members  of  the  war  party  kept  vigil 
on  the  third  night  after  death.  Slain  captives  were  buried  in  the 
usual  way.  For  all  burials  four  folded  buckskins  were  used  as  a 
pillow  in  the  grave.1'  The  bark  dwelling  house  was  deserted 
after  death.15 

Denials:  Bodies  of  slain  warriors  were  never  brought  home 
for  burial,  nor  wrere  the  bodies  cremated  near  the  scene  of  battle 
and  the  ashes  brought  home.1'' 

Critical  note:  The  date  1860  was  tentatively  assigned  to  these 
statements  since  they  seem  to  conform  to  the  general  living  con- 
ditions of  the  Shawnee  at  that  time.    Many  Shawnee,  especially 


1oFot  biographical  notes  on  Alford  see  ibid.,  passim,  and  Erminie  W.  Voegelin, 
review  of  William  A.  Galloway's  Old  Chillicothe,  in  American  Anthropologist, 
N.  S.  XXXVII,  675- 

"Informants  Jennie  Segar  and  James  Clark. 

^Informant  James  Clark. 

^Informant  Mary  Williams. 

^'Informant  James  Clark. 
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those  of  the  Absentee  group,  were  still  living  as  they  had  in  the 
past,  in  groups  which  shifted  seasonally  from  a  summer  village 
to  a  winter  camp  life.  Occasionally  Shawnee  men  went  to  war 
against  other  tribes.  The  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  which 
all  the  Shawnee  had  then  removed,  was  still  plentifully  supplied 
with  game,  and  one  of  the  major  economic  pursuits  among  the 
Shawnee  at  this  time  was  hunting  and  trapping.  Deer  were  still 
an  important  source  of  food  and  clothing.  Thomas  Nuttall,  who 
botanized  in  the  Arkansas  Territory  in  1819-20,  states  that  the 
dress  of  the  Shawnee  consisted  of  moccasins,  high  leggings,  a 
breech  clout,  and  a  hunting  shirt,  "all  of  which  articles  are  made 
of  leather,  softly  dressed."""  This  type  of  dress  probably  persisted 
for  several  decades  after  1  820,  at  least  among  the  more  conserva- 
tive groups  of  Shawnee  such  as  the  Absentee,  for  between  1835 
and  1890  these  groups  kept  moving  west  ahead  of  the  frontier 
settlements  into  regions  where  buckskin  was  easily  procurable  and 
trading  posts  were  far  apart. 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  reliability  of  the  statement  that  slain 
captives  were  accorded  the  usual  form  of  burial.  The  informant 
could  not  give  any  specific  accounts  of  captive  burials,  and  I  am 
unable  to  find  any  such  accounts  in  the  literature. 

1858  or  earlier:  Mekoce  (?)  division.  Interment  was  in  the 
ground.  Food  and  fire  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave  for 
three  nights  for  the  spirit  which  was  considered  as  being  on  a 
journey  for  three  days  and  nights  after  death.  A  hole  was  made 
from  the  top  of  the  grave  to  the  corpse  by  inserting  a  rod,  then 
removing  it.21 

Critical  note:  Joab  Spencer  was  a  Methodist  missionary  to  the 
Kansas  (now  Cherokee)  Shawnee  from  1858  to  I860."  He 
obtained  this  information  on  "ancient"  Shawnee  burial  practices 
from  Charles  Bluejacket,  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Shawnee  group. 
Kansas  Shawnee  were  predominantly  of  Mekoce  blood  and  Blue- 


"  Journal  of  Travels,  p.  89. 

"  Spencer,  "The  Shawnee  Indians,"  in  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Collec- 
tions, X,  391. 

"Lutz,  "The  Methodist  Missions  among  the  Indian  Tribes  in  Kansas,"  in  Kan- 
sas State  Historical  Society,  Collections,  IX,  184n. 
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jacket  was  probabl)   referring  to  old  Mekoce  practices,  although 
there  is  a  possibility  that   he  was  describing  Calakaafta  usage. 

In  the  "Journal  of  occurrences  kept  by  the  conductors 
of  the  'Lewiston  detachment'  of  emigrating  Ohio  Indians,  Senecas 
and  Shawnees;  commencing  on  the  20th  of  August,  1832,  and 
ending  on  the  L 3th  o\  December,  I832,,,ai  the  entry  for  Septem- 
ber J  reads,  "The  Indians  remained  at  home  to  daw  At  night 
they  made  a  feast,  which  is  termed  by  them  the  'death  feast,'  or 
■  death.  They  celebrate,  in  feasts  of  this  kind,  the  good 
and  worthy  qualities  and  actions  of  some  deceased  person  of  the 
tribe,  and  mutually  and  undisguisedly  lament  their  death  by  tears 
and  lamentation.  They  adopt  some  person  in  his  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  his  name,  and  the  memory  of  his  actions." 

Critical  note:  This  material,  with  its  references  to  adoption 
rites,  ma)  or  may  not  refer  to  the  Shawnee.  The  writer  does  not 
specify  whether  the  comments  refer  to  the  Seneca  or  Shawnee. 
Since  I  have  found  no  contemporary  and  no  other  historical  refer- 
ences to  Shawnee  adoption  feasts,  and  since  it  is  known  that  such 
feasts  were  held  by  the  main  group  of  Seneca  in  New  York,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  remarks  relate  to  Seneca  usage,  rather 
than  to  the  Shawnee. 

1831:  Bawikila  (?)  division.''  Following  death,  the  body  was 
wrapped  in  a  new  robe  and  laid  out  on  a  wooden  slab  [outside  the 
house?  |  at  the  home  of  the  deceased.  The  weapons  of  the 
deceased  and  new  cloth  goods  [gifts  to  the  dead  |  were  set  beside 
the  corpse.  A  silent  watch  was  kept  beside  the  body,  the  men 
smoking  their  pipes  and  not  speaking  a  word  for  hours.  Friends 
and  relatives  attended  the  funeral  and  all  "had  their  clothes 
hanging  loose  around  them,  their  hair  also  down  about  their 
shoulders  in  the  loosest  manner — many  of  them  having  their 
faces  painted  in  the  ancient  Indian  style  [black?  |."  Food,  con- 
sisting of  bread  and  wild  game  which  the  hunters  procured  for 
the  feast,  was  piled  in  the  yard. 

Eight  (  ? )  men  bore  the  body  to  the  grave  by  means  of  four 


"'Correspond 'enre  on  the  Subject  of  the  Emigration  of  Indians,  1831-33  (4  vol- 
umes.  Senate  Docs.,  23  Cong.,  1  sess.,  No.  512),  IV,  78-84. 
Harvey,  History  of  the  Shawnee  Indians,  pp.  18  5-89,  2  54. 
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straps  placed  underneath  it.  Interment  was  in  the  earth,  the 
grave  being  about  three  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  lined  with  split 
puncheons.  The  corpse  was  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  grave  and 
covered  with  a  puncheon.  Grave  goods,  consisting  of  clothing  of 
the  deceased  and  old  moccasins  which  had  been  cut  up,  were  laid 
on  the  body.  "Fine  seeds"  [tobacco]  were  sprinkled  in  the  grave, 
then  all  the  mourners  in  single  file  moved  to  the  grave,  made  a 
circuit  of  it,  and  returned  to  the  dwelling  house  without  once 
looking  backward.  The  gravediggers  then  closed  the  grave. 

Gravediggers  were  subject  to  purificatory  rites.  They  bathed 
in  a  stream  and  took  an  emetic. 

A  feast  followed  the  interment. 

Denials:  Young  children  were  not  taken  to  the  grave.  There 
was  no  weeping  or  wailing  by  mourners.  No  domesticated  animals 
were  used  for  the  funeral  feast.  No  weapons  were  put  in  the 
grave. 

Critical  note:  The  author  of  this  eyewitness  account,  Henry 
Harvey,  was  a  Quaker  missionary  to  the  "Ohio"  ( later  the  "Kan- 
sas" and  now  the  Cherokee)  Shawnee.  The  interment  he  describes 
is  that  of  Black  Hoof  (Catahecassa),  who  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  "principal  chief  of  the  Shawnee."""  Although  Black  Hoof 
lived  and  was  buried  at  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  which  was  chiefly  a 
Mekoce  settlement  in  1  83  1,""  he  was  probably  of  ©awikila  blood," 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  he  was  buried  according  to  ©awikila  ritual. 

The  Harvey  family  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Shawnee, 
and  Harvey  and  his  wife,  "the  only  white  people  present"  at  the 
funeral,  attended  "at  the  particular  request  of  the  chiefs."  The 
Indians  informed  them  that  the  funeral  was  conducted  "entirely 
after  their  ancient  Indian  style,"  and  urged  the  Harveys  to  stay 
for  the  funeral  feast  which  followed  the  interment,  but  they 
"were  compelled  to  leave  for  home.  .  .  .""s 

Comment  might  be  made  upon  one  point  in  Harvey's  account. 
The  "fine  seeds"  which  he  says  were  sprinkled  in  the  grave  were 

Hodge  (cd.),  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  I,  212;  McKenney  and  Hall, 
History  of  Indian  Tribes,  I,  115-21. 

"'"Kinietz  and  Voegelin  (cds.),  Shazcnese  Traditions,  p.  8. 
Ibid.,  pp.  xviii  ff. 
Harvev,  History  of  the  S  haze  nee  India/is,  p.  189. 
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undoubtedly  Tine  particles  ^\  sacred  tobacco.  AJford  has  recently 
pointed  this  out  in  a  discussion  of  the  Harvey  material/' 

1831  (?):  Mekoce  or  Calakaada  (  ?)  divisions™  No  loud  weep- 
ing or  mourning  at  funerals. 

Critical  note:  This  statement  was  recorded  by  Josiah  Gregg,  a 
Santa  Fe  trader  who  either  had  direct  contact  with  the  Shawnee 
in  Kansas  (Mekoce  and  Calakaada,  chiefly),  or  else  knew  mis- 
sionaries and  government  officials  who  were  familiar  with  this 
tribe.  It  seems  that  he  himself  did  not  witness  any  Shawnee 
funerals. 

1824:  Kispoko  division'!'  Sick  persons  took  leave  of  their 
friends  before  death.  Friends  and  relatives  attended  the  funeral, 
gathering  around  the  corpse  weeping.  Corpse  handlers  were 
appointed,  men  for  a  man,  and  women  and  men  for  a  woman. 
They  had  to  be  of  a  different  gens  than  the  deceased.  The  body 
was  washed,  dressed  in  new  clothes,  and  the  face  painted,  then 
laid  out  in  an  extended  position  for  two  days. 

The  corpse  handlers  also  served  as  gravediggers.  Interment 
was  in  the  earth,  the  grave  being  about  four  feet  deep  and  lined 
with  rough  planks.  Stone  slabs  were  also  used  [at  some  earlier 
date?  ]  to  line  graves.  A  long  flat  stone  was  laid  in  the  bottom  of 
the  grave,  two  others  of  equal  dimensions  at  the  sides,  and  another 
on  the  top. 

The  body  was  carried  to  the  grave  and  deposited  in  it  by  the 
gravediggers.  All  the  mourners,  including  children,  followed  the 
body  to  the  grave  and  made  a  circuit  of  it,  sprinkling  tobacco  on 
the  body  and  asking  the  dead  to  forget  the  living.  They  then 
returned  to  the  village. 

A  feast  followed  the  interment.  After  the  feast  an  old  man 
addressed  the  mourners.  The  gravediggers  were  paid  from  lesser 
property  of  the  deceased. 

The  relatives  of  the  deceased  were  subject  to  taboos  which 
lasted  for  twelve  days.  At  the  end  of  the  taboo  period  a  feast  was 


5'Galloway,  Old  Chillicothe,  p.  206. 

"Gregg,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  II,  274. 

xlbid.,  pp.  vii  ff. 

"Kinietz  and  Voegelin  (eds.),  Shawnese  Traditions,  pp.  24-25,  48,  51,  59. 
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held  at  which  the  mourners  were  purified  by  having  their  heads 
washed. 

Special  taboos  were  imposed  for  twelve  days  on  the  surviving 
spouse,  who  absented  himself  (herself)  from  social  gatherings, 
did  not  change  his  clothes,  refrained  from  wearing  any  orna- 
ments or  face  paint,  and  from  washing  his  face  or  hands.  A  con- 
dolence ceremony  for  the  surviving  spouse  was  held  one  year 
after  the  death  had  occurred.  The  spouse  was  washed,  dressed  in 
new  garments  which  had  been  made  by  the  blood  kin  of  the 
deceased,  and  freed  from  mourning  taboos.  A  feast  terminated 
this  condolence  ceremony. 

One  year  after  the  death  of  a  distinguished  person  a  special 
dance,  the  "turning  dance,"  was  held  to  honor  that  person.  All 
the  villagers  were  invited.  The  dance  was  performed  for  four 
days  by  both  men  and  women,  starting  at  noon  each  day.  A  large 
amount  of  food  and  goods  was  collected  by  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  dead  person,  and  the  dancers  were  invited  to  feast.  After 
the  dance  was  over,  these  goods  were  divided  into  lots  and  con- 
tested for.  A  greased  string  was  offered  the  participants,  and  the 
person  who  secured  and  retained  possession  of  this  string  was 
adjudged  the  winner  and  awarded  a  present  from  the  pile  of 
goods. 

War  captives  had,  in  the  past,  been  eaten  ceremonially. 

Weeds  were  removed  from  the  graves. 

Denials:  Goods,  weapons,  etc.,  were  not  put  in  the  grave.  Cre- 
mation was  not  practiced.  Bodies  were  not  dug  up  and  later 
reinterred,  and  there  was  no  visiting  the  grave  to  weep  and  wail. 

Critical  note:  The  above  material  was  obtained  in  1824  by 
C.  C.  Trowbridge  from  the  Shawnee  Prophet,  brother  of  Tecum- 
seh.  By  blood  the  Prophet  was  a  member  of  the  Kispoko  division 
of  Shawnee,  but  up  to  1806  he  lived  among  the  Ohio  Shawnee, 
which  was  mainly  a  Mekoce  group.33  Shortly  after  1824  the 
Prophet  seems  to  have  rejoined  the  Kispoko  division,  and  the 
account  that  he  gave  Trowbridge  probably  relates  to  the  customs 
of  that  division. 


Ibid.,  pp.  xiii-xiv,  8. 
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\-  has  been  previously  mentioned,  Trowbridge  worked  with 
the  Prophet  much  as  a  modern  ethnographer  would  work  with 
an  informant.  The  materia]  which  he  secured  on  death  customs, 
as  well  as  on  main  other  phases  of  Shawnee  culture,  is  invaluable. 

C.  18  '' 0.  "Mr.  Fred  doss,  a  pioneer  of  1817,  says  that  on  a 
small  hillock  or  mound,  a  few  hundred  yards  east  of  the  railway 
crossing,  north  oi  Gosport  |  Indiana],  a  roving  banc!  of  Shawnee 
Indians  had  buried  a  dead  child  of  the  tribe.  Shortly  after  the 
settlement  of  Gosport,"  when  the  same  band  was  in  this  region, 
their  chief,  'Big  Fire,'  died.  They  brought  his  body  in  a  canoe 
ten  miles  by  river,  thence  it  was  carried,  by  four  elders  of  the 
tribe,  on  a  bier  made  of  two  poles  interlaced  with  bark,  to  the 
grave,  where  it  was  painted,  dressed  in  his  best  blanket  and  beaded 
moccasins  and  buried  along  with  his  ornaments  and  war  weapons. 
The  grave  was  three  feet  deep,  lined  with  rough  boards  and  bark. 
Over  it  was  planted  an  oak  post,  five  feet  high,  eight  inches 
square,  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  top,  which  was  painted  red.  The 
monument  was  often  visited  and  long  revered  by  the  band.  It 
has  disappeared  within  a  few  years."'' 

In  another  reference  to  the  same  burial,  the  grave  of  the 
"Indian"  chief  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  top  of  a  mound.  "It  was 
inclosed  by  a  fence  of  small  logs  covered  with  poles:  while  a 
rough  post  carved  with  Indian  hieroglyphics  and  its  point  or  top 
painted  red,  marked  with   [where]   the  warrior's  head  rested."™ 

Critical  note:  These  two  references,  with  their  specific  mention 
of  the  deposition  of  war  weapons  in  the  grave,  the  use  of  a  grave 
post,  and  the  presence  of  red  paint  on  the  grave  post,  are  suspect 
as  relating  to  a  Shawnee  burial.  They  become  all  the  more  ques- 
tionable when  it  is  noted  that  for  the  first  reference  the  author's 
elderly  White  informant,  interviewed  about  1876,  is  the  only 
authority  for  identifying  Big  Fire  as  a  Shawnee  chief.  Other 
references  to  Big  Fire  mention  him  as  a  Potawatomi''  or  Dela- 

34The  first  recorded  settlement  at  Gosport  was  made  in  1818,  by  Ephraim  Goss 
who  had  purchased  his  land  in  181  7.  Blanchard  (ed.),  Counties  of  Clay  and  Owen, 
Indiana,  pp.  699,  712. 

"Collett,  "Owen  County, "  in  Indiana  Geological  Report,  1875,  p.  324. 

"Woodburn  (ed.),  The  New  Purchase,  p.  222. 

'Ibid.,  p.  xiii. 
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ware'3"  leader.  Certainly  the  description  of  Big  Fire's  burial 
accords  more  with  Delaware  ( or  possibly  Potawatomi )  practice, 
than  it  does  with  what  we  know  of  nineteenth-century  Shawnee 
mortuary  practices."  Furthermore,  none  of  my  Shawnee  inform- 
ants remembered  a  Shawnee  chief  named  Big  Fire,  nor  is  mention 
of  him  made  in  McKenney  and  Hall's  or  CatlinV  works  on 
Indian  leaders. 

Bushnell  has  accepted  Collett's  material  as  relating  to  the 
Shawnee,"  but  the  indications  are  that  it  relates  to  Delaware  burial 
procedure.  The  traits  mentioned  in  the  above  entry,  therefore, 
have  not  been  tabulated  in  this  study. 

1813:  Kispoko  (?)  division.  The  Shawnee  war  leader,  Tecum- 
seh,  was  buried  in  the  ground  and  "cabalistic"  symbols,  including 
one  of  a  turtle,  were  carved  on  a  tree  near  the  grave." 

"Tecumseh  and  his  cousin,  Shawano,  fought  side  by  side  in 
the  battle  of  the  Thames.  When  Tecumseh  was  struck,  his  cousin 
took  his  body  and  buried  it  somewhere  in  Moraviantown4'  near 
Thamesville.  Then  the  railroad  cut  through  where  Tecumseh 
was  buried,  so  Shawano  exhumed  the  body  and  buried  it  on 
St.  Ann  Island,  which  is  part  of  the  Walpole  Island,  Ontario, 
Indian  reserve.  When  Shawano  died,  his  body  was  buried  seven 
feet  away  from  Tecumseh's  grave,  on  St.  Ann  Island."45 

Critical  note:  Tecumseh  was  a  Kispoko  war  leader  who  died 


""Glenn  A.  Black  identifies  a  Delaware  settlement  on  White  River,  near  the 
Marion  County-Johnson  County  line,  south  of  Indianapolis,  inhabited  about  1  820, 
as  "Big  Fire's  Village."  Chief  Big  Fire  from  whom  this  settlement  took  its  name, 
is  referred  to  in  Branigin,  History  of  Johnson  County  Indiana,  p.  183. 

'"The  grave  post  sketched  in  Speck's  Oklahoma  Delaware  Ceremonies  (p.  122, 
fig.  5  )  used  to  mark  the  grave  of  a  Delaware  man,  is  similar  to  the  one  described  for 
Big  Fire.  Vernon  Kinietz,  who  has  done  field  work  among  the  Oklahoma  Delaware, 
informs  me  that  Delaware  grave  posts  are  painted  reci  at  the  top. 

"McKenney  and  Hall,  History  of  In /Han  Tribes. 

""Catlin,  North  American  Indians. 

4"Bushnell,  Native  Cemeteries  and  Forms  of  Burial ,  p.  41 . 

"Gurd,  The  Story  of  Tecumseh,  p.  181.  ' 

41Moraviantown  is  not  a  village  but  a  tract  of  land  near  Thamesville,  Ontario. 
The  battle  of  the  Thames  was  fought  on  this  tract  in  181  3. 

4"'Highfield,  Notes  on  Tecumseh's  Burial.  MS.  This  is  based  on  notes  left  by 
Mrs.  Highfield's  former  husband,  now  deceased,  who  had  been  the  Ojibwa  pastor 
on  Walpole  Island. 
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away  from  his  tribe.   Presumably  Ins  body  was  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  Kispoko  Shawnee  customs. 

.-  Old  Mekoce"  The  body  was  left  in  the  dwelling 
douse  for  tour  days  after  death.  The  face  was  left  uncovered  and 
the  corpse  frequently  inspected  for  signs  of  life.  Interment  was 
in  the  ground,  the  grave  being  four  feet  deep  and  lined  with 
bark.  The  corpse  was  put  into  the  grave  in  an  extended  position 
on  the  back,  with  head  west  and  feet  east.  A  bark  covering  was  put 
over  the  body  and  poles  laid  across  the  open  mouth  of  the  grave. 
The  dirt  taken  out  of  the  grave  was  piled  over  the  poles. 

The  relatives  of  the  deceased  attended  the  interment,  and  all 
mourners  returned  to  their  homes  after  the  burial. 

On  the  third  night  after  burial  an  all-night  vigil  was  held.  This 
was  attended  only  by  those  persons  who  were  present  at  the  inter- 
ment. A  watch  was  kept  around  fires  outdoors  near  the  dwelling 
of  the  deceased.  Food  for  a  feast  was  cooked  early  on  the  fourth 
morning  and  set  out  for  the  dead  near  the  grave. 

All  the  mourners  underwent  purificatory  rites  on  the  fourth 
morning  by  having  their  heads  washed.  A  small  fire  was  built  near 
the  grave  on  the  fourth  morning,  and  the  funeral  leader  deliv- 
ered a  speech  to  the  dead,  burning  tobacco  in  the  fire  near  the 
grave  so  that  his  words  would  be  taken  upward  in  the  smoke. 

A  condolence  ceremony  was  held  for  the  surviving  spouse,  who 
kept  a  vigil  on  the  third  night  after  burial.  The  spouse  sat 
between  the  watch  fires  outside,  surrounded  by  mourners.  He 
(or  she  )  was  under  the  care  of  his  own  blood  kin,  and  might  speak 
aloud  during  the  vigil.  On  the  fourth  morning  the  spouse's  head 
was  washed,  and  he  was  dressed  in  new  garments  provided  by  his 
blood  kin.  A  condolence  speech  was  delivered  to  him  by  his  own 
kin.  The  spouse  then  put  on  the  old  garments  worn  during  the 
vigil,  but  kept  the  new  clothes  and  wore  them  later.  The  condol- 
ence ceremony  lifted  all  mourning  taboos  for  the  surviving 
spouse. 

After  the  head-washing  and  condolence  ceremony  a  funeral 
feast  was  held.  The  food  previously  taken  to  the  grave  was 
brought  back  to  the  dwelling  and  together  with  additional  food 

"Informant  James  Clark. 
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which  had  been  cooked  was  used  for  the  feast,  which  was  referred 
to  as  "a  last  meal  eaten  with  the  dead."  This  funeral  feast  was 
repeated  for  three  successive  years  thereafter  for  individual  dead. 
Attendance  at  the  three  succeeding  feasts  was  restricted  to  those 
guests  who  attended  the  first  feast. 

The  clothing  of  the  deceased  was  washed  periodically  until  it 
wore  out. 

Denials:  No  grave  house  was  built  over  the  grave.  Funeral 
attendants  were  not  paid  for  their  services.  Grave  goods  were 
not  deposited  in  the  grave. 

Critical  note:  The  method  used  for  dating  this  account  has 
already  been  discussed,  and  the  full  account  as  obtained  in  the 
held  is  given  in  Appendix  A.4' 

1788:  Pekowi  division.™  Noises  were  made  to  frighten  the 
spirit  of  a  slain  captive ;  guns  were  fired  and  the  sides  and  roof  of 
dwellings  beaten  with  branches  for  four  successive  nights.  The 
spirit  left  the  earth  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day. 

Critical  note:  The  above  statements  are  on  the  authority  of 
Thomas  Ridout,  surveyor-general  of  Upper  Canada.  In  1788 
Ridout  was  captured  by  some  Shawnee  who  had  been  expelled 
from  Ohio  and  were  wandering  across  southern  Indiana.  His 
captors  burned  one  of  their  American  captives  at  the  stake  while 
Ridout  was  with  them.  That  this  group  of  Shawnee  belonged  to 
the  Pekowi  division  is  indicated  by  one  of  the  words  for  "town" 
which  Ridout  obtained  among  them — Peccouai.iJ  Shawnee  sum- 
mer villages  were  named  for  the  division  occupying  them. 

C.  1780:  Pekowi  (?)  division?"  "Turning  dance"  (? )  used  as  a 
commemorative  dance  for  the  dead. 

Critical  note:  In  his  1825  account  of  the  Miami,  Trowbridge 
mentions  a  dance  which  the  Miami  borrowed  from  the  Shawnee 
when  the  two  tribes  met  for  the  first  time  "at  Piqua  [Ohio], 
many  years  ago."  This  dance  (Shauwonoa  Kunkee  naamingh) 
was  often  danced  by  the  Miami  "at  the  adoption  of  a  person  to 
supply  the  place  of  one  deceased."    It  was  probably  borrowed 

uAnte,  p.  258,  and  Appendix  A,  -post,  pp.  419-22. 
4SEdgar,  Ten  Years  of  Ufper  Canada,  p.  364. 
vnbid.,y.  381. 
MKinietz  (ed.),  Meearmeear  Traditions,  p.  59. 
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about   1780  or  1790,  as  Piqua  was  settled  by  the  Shawnee,  pre 
sumabl)  oi  the  Pekowi  division,  about  1780. 

Comparing  Trowbridge's  description  of  the  dance  borrowed 
b\  the  Miami,  with  his  brief  description  of  the  Shawnee  "turn- 
ing dance"  and  with  JoutePs  seventeenth-century  description  of 
the  Shawnee  dance  for  the  dead,  it  seems  probable  that  the  dance 
which  the  Miami  borrowed  at  Piqua,  about  1780,  was  this  same 
turning  dance.  We  thus  have  some  indirect  evidence  that  the 
Pekowi  Shawnee  were  performing  the  turning  dance  during  the 
eighteenth  century. 

('.  1774  i  f  ):  CalakaaOa  (?)  division.™  Squier  and  Davis  assign 
to  the  Shawnee  certain  graves  on  the  north  fork  of  Paint  Creek  in 
R.'vx  County,  Ohio.  Their  map  shows  these  graves  as  lying  on  the 
southeastern  edge  of  the  present  town  of  Frankfort,  and  a  note  is 
appended  to  their  description  to  the  effect  that  the  graves  are  in  the 
cemetery  of  a  famous  Shawnee  town  which  occupied  the  site  of 
Frankfort  around  1774.  They  reported  that  from  the  cemetery 
"numerous  relics  are  obtained, — gun-barrels,  copper  kettles,  silver 
crosses  and  brooches,  and  many  other  implements  and  ornaments 
which,  in  accordance  with  aboriginal  custom,  were  buried  with 
the  dead." 

Critical  note:  Squier  and  Davis'  assumption  that  the  graves 
near  Frankfort  represent  Shawnee  burials  has  heretofore 
been  accepted  without  critical  comment.54  However,  McFarland5" 
locates  Chillicothe,  the  Shawnee  town  near  Frankfort,  as  "twelve 
miles  nearly  northwest  of  the  city  [Frankfort] ;  and  about  half 
a  mile  north  of  Roxabell,  a  station  on  the  B.  &  ().  Southwestern." 
In  view  of  Shawnee  informants'  statements  regarding  the  loca- 
tion of  cemeteries  near  village  sites,  it  seems  questionable  that 

"  Shetrone,  "The  Indian  in  Ohio,1'  in  Ohio  Archivological  and  Historical  Publi- 
cations, XXVII,  map  facing  p.  302. 

"Kinietz  and  Voegelin  (eds.),  Shazvnese  Traditions,  p.  51. 

S  [uier  and  Davis,  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  p.  60  and 
note;  plate  XXI,  no.  4. 

See  Bushnell,  Native  Cemeteries  and  Forms  of  Burial,  p.  42;  Moorehead, 
"Are  the  Hopewell  Copper  Objects  Prehistoric?"  in  Ohio  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Publications,  XII,  3  1  7-2 1 . 

""McFarland,  "The  Chi]licothes,,'  in  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Pub- 
lications,^, 230-31. 
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the  cemetery  for  Chillicothe  was  twelve  or  more  miles  distant 
from  the  village  itself.  Moreover,  Moorehead,'"  although  appar- 
ently accepting  the  Frankfort  burials  with  their  many  European 
objects  as  Shawnee,  comments  that  at  other  historic  Shawnee  sites 
in  southern  Ohio  "so  little  is  found  that,  were  it  not  for  our 
records  of  Logan,  or  Tecumseh,  or  Cornstalk,  we  would  be 
inclined  to  conclude  that  roving  hunters  incapable  of  producing 
men  of  ability  lived  there." 

Whether  the  graves  mentioned  by  Squier  and  Davis  are  Shaw- 
nee graves  of  the  historic  period  seems  open  to  doubt.  The  pres- 
ence of  large  amounts  of  metal  grave  goods,  including  guns,  as 
well  as  the  distance  of  the  cemetery  from  the  Calakaa^a  village 
site  and  Moorehead's  passing  remarks  on  the  poverty  of  other 
historic  Shawnee  sites,5'  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  cemetery 
was  not  a  Shawnee  burial  ground.  Until  more  reliable  informa- 
tion is  available  allocation  of  this  site  to  the  Shawnee  seems  pre- 
mature. Therefore  the  contents  of  this  entry  have  not  been 
tabulated. 

1772:  CalakaaBa  (?)  division™  There  was  considerable  weep- 
ing and  wailing  for  the  dead,  especially  for  important  persons. 
Interment  was  in  the  ground.  Food  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
grave  for  several  nights  after  burial. 

Critical  note:  David  Jones,  author  of  these  statements,  was  a 
Baptist  missionary  who  made  two  trips  to  some  of  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  villages  in  Ohio  in  1772  and  1773.  From  their 
context  his  remarks  apparently  refer  to  rites  of  the  CalakaaBa 
Shawnee.  It  seems  likely  that  he  never  actually  attended  a 
Shawnee  funeral. 

/  755  /''''  Captives  were  eaten  ceremonially  by  the  Shawnee  ( ?  ) . 

Critical  note:  Mary  Jemison,  a  white  captive  who  spent  most 
of  her  life  among  the  Seneca,  passed  through  a  Shawnee  town 
when  she  was  taken  from  Fort  Pitt  down  the  Ohio  River  in  1755. 


""Moorehead,  "Are  the  Hopewell  Copper  Objects  Prehistoric?  "  in  Ohio  Archaeo- 
logical and  Historical  Publications,  XII,  320. 

"'Unfortunately  no  published  description  of  these  other  historic  Shawnee  sites 
mentioned  by  Moorehead  is  available. 

r>sJones,  Journal  of  Tzvo  Visits,  pp.  74-7  5. 

B9Seaver,  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Mary  Jemison,  p.  43. 
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She  describes  seeing  parts  of  the  bodies  of  some  recently  burned 
captives  hanging  from  a  pole  in  the  village.  This  may  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  eating  o\  captives j  the  frame  from  which  the  pieces 
of  flesh  hung  is  the  same  used  now  by  the  Shawnee  for  outdoor 
cooking. 

Burials  were  made  in  caves  in  the  rocks,  the  entrance 
to  which  were  marked  by  large  painted  stones. 

Critical  note:  While  visiting  Wajomik  (now  Plymouth)  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  in  1768,  the  Moravian 
missionary,  John  Ettwein,  noted  former  burial  caves  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  Shawnee.  The  Shawnee  and  Delaware  had  lived 
in  the  Wyoming  Valley  several  decades  before  Ettwein's  visit.81 

773°."*   Deerskins  were  used  to  cover  graves. 

Critical  note:  At  a  council  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1739  a  Shaw- 
nee leader  announced,  "Being  come  where  our  Brothers  died  we 
have  taken  a  little  Deer's  hair  to  put  on  their  Graves,  and  missing 
a  Brother  (meaning  the  Governour  (who  had  died]  )  we  take  a 
little  more  Deer's  hair  to  cover  his  Grave.  They  then  presented 
three  Bundles  of  Deerskins."  Although  Eshleman"3  takes  the 
Shawnee  statement  about  "Deer's  hair"  literally,  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  should  be  so  taken.  Shawnee  informants  deny  deer  hair 
was  ever  scattered  over  the  graves,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  deer- 
skins were  used  as  grave  coverings,  and  that  the  present-day  grave 
houses  are  an  outgrowth  of  this  custom  of  protecting  the  grave. 
The  Ojibwa,  in  the  old  days,  spread  sheets  of  birch  bark  or  rush 
mats  over  their  graves,  and  even  today  occasionally  spread  a  white 
cotton  sheet  over  the  grave  instead  of  building  a  grave  house.6 

1730  or  earlier:  dawikila,  Pekowi,  Kispoko  divisions.  Firing 
off  guns  at  funerals  was  begun  about  this  time.  Log  grave  houses 
were  introduced  to  the  Shawnee.  A  clay-whitened  pole  was  put 
up  on  the  chief's  house  when  he  died.  All  of  the  dead  person's 

""Hulbert  and  Schwarze   (eds.),  "The  Moravian  Records.  Volume  Two,"   in 
Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Publications,  XXI,  34. 

[Thomson  |  Causes  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Delazvare  and  Shawnese  Indians, 
and  map. 

Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  IV,  342. 
Eshleman,  Lancaster  County  Indians,  p.  337. 
,:iScc  post,  pp.  293-94. 
"Densmore,  Chiffezoa  Customs,  p.  75. 
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property  was  set  beside  him,  prior  to  burial.  Buckskin  grave  gar- 
ments were  used  for  women.66 

Men  were  sometimes  buried  in  hollow  trees,  the  body  being 
wrapped  in  a  bearskin  robe.  Deerskin  and  bearskin  grave  gar- 
ments were  used  regularly  for  men."' 

Critical  note:  All  the  above  statements  are  made  on  the  author- 
ity of  Shawnee  informants.  Native  tradition  credits  the  English 
with  the  first  introduction  of  firearms  in  any  quantity  to  the  ®awi- 
kila,  and  indirectly,  to  the  Pekowi  and  Kispoko  Shawnee  divi- 
sions. After  guns  were  introduced,  the  ©awikila  division  held 
council  about  using  them  "in  a  religious  way."  A  man  "gifted 
with  power"  told  the  Shawnee  that  the  guns  could  be  used  when- 
ever a  death  occurred,  and  the  practice  of  firing  guns  was 
adopted  by  ©awikila  and  later  borrowed  by  the  Pekowi  and  Kis- 
poko divisions,  only. 

In  1687  Joutef8  states  that  some  of  the  Shawnee  living  at  Fort 
St.  Louis  on  the  Illinois  River  (presumably  of  the  Mekoce  divi- 
sion), had  guns  {canons) ,  but  does  not  refer  to  their  use  at 
funerals.  Zeisberger,"9  writing  in  1779  and  1780,  remarks  that 
among  the  inland  tribes  the  Shawnee  were  distinguished  for  the 
value  that  they  set  upon  and  the  care  that  they  took  of  their  rifle- 
barreled  guns.  Most  of  the  neighboring  tribes  had  muskets  at 
this  time. 

According  to  Shawnee  informants,  the  first  guns  that  the  Shaw- 
nee received  were  flintlocks  and  the  next  were  of  the  cap  and  ball 
variety.  Both  of  these  were  used  at  funerals.  About  1882  Win- 
chester rifles  came  into  use,  and  the  Shawnee  stopped  using  guns 
at  funerals.  According  to  James  Clark,  "they  said  rifles  weren't 
any  good  for  that."  About  1907  shotguns  and  twenty-two's  came 
into  use  and  the  former  are  occasionally  fired  at  funerals. 

Log  grave  houses  are  also  credited  as  having  been  introduced 
to  the  Shawnee  at  this  time,  again  by  the  English,  in  connection 

""Informant  James  Clark. 

"'Informant  Jennie  Segar. 

"sJoutel.  "Relation  de  Henri  Joutel,"  in  Margry  (ed.),  Decouvertes  et  Etab- 
lissements,  III,  506. 

"''Hulbert  and  Schwarze  (eds.),  "David  Zeisberger's  History  of  the  Northern 
American  Indians,"  in  Ohio  Archceological  and  Historical  Publications,  XIX,  85. 
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with  the  introduction  of  log  dwelling  houses.  Before  using  grave 
houses,  the  Shawnee,  according  to  James  Clark,  merely  piled  the 
dirt  from  the  grave  over  the  burial.  They  may  have  also  spread 
deerskins  as  a  grave  covering. 

1  [ollow  tree  interment  for  adults  also  possibly  relates  to  the 
period  around  1730  and  earlier.  Jennie  Segar  said  that  "in  early 
days,  the  Shawnee  buried  a  person  who  had  killed  a  bear  in  his 
bearskin  blanket  and  stuffed  him  into  a  hollow  tree.  Some  said 
he'd  return  to  life  as  a  bear;  perhaps  it  was  just  reported  years 
afterward  that  the\  saw  a  bear  move  into  a  log  like  the  one  the 
man  was  buried  in  and  so  they  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  the 
man.  Or  perhaps  some  powerful  man  [shaman  |  told  them  in  the 
first  place  to  do  this  thing.  But  the  people  didn't  like  this — a 
human  being  becoming  an  animal — so  they  finally  gave  up  this 
custom." 

Before  cotton  cloth  was  generally  obtainable,  the  Shawnee, 
according  to  James  Clark,  set  a  pole  daubed  with  wrhite  clay  over 
the  doorway  of  a  chief's  house  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Later  a 
white  cotton  flag  was  used. 

Tanned  buckskin  garments  for  all  ordinary  clothes  and 
women's  graveclothes  may  have  come  into  use  about  this  time. 
Men,  however,  continued  to  be  buried  in  an  older  type  of  gar- 
ment, consisting  of  bearskin  or  deerskin  with  the  hair  left  on, 
according  to  Jennie  Segar.  At  the  present  time  Absentee  Shawnee 
women's  grave  garments  are  more  modified  than  men's. 

1687 :  Mekoce  (? )  division.'1  The  corpse  was  wrapped  in  skins, 
put  in  a  bark  "coffin"  and  laid  out  [in  the  open:  ].  On  the  first 
night  a  vigil  was  held  beside  the  body,  with  the  funeral  guests, 
dressed  in  gala  attire,  assembled  around  a  fire.  During  the  vigil, 
and  one  year  later,  a  gift-presentation  ceremony  was  held.  A  pole 
was  planted  and  the  donors  of  gifts  struck  it  and  made  a  speech, 
and  then  flung  bracelets,  pendants,  pots,  and  strings  of  beads  on 
the  "coffin."  The  guests  sang  for  one  day  and  night,  accompany- 
ing their  songs  with  an  earthen  drum. 


'"Ante,  p.  272. 
"Relation  de  Henri  Joulel,'1  in  Margry  (ed.),  Decouvertes  et  Etablhsemeuts, 
III,  505-7;  Joutel,  Journal  of  the  Last  Voyage,  pp.  1  74-75. 
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Prior  to  interment  and  a  year  later,  a  dance  and  feast  were 
held.  The  spouse  of  the  deceased  hired  hunters  to  bring  in  food, 
and  invited  fellow-villagers  to  the  dance.  At  this  celebration  the 
men  and  women  danced  in  open-circle  formation.  A  feast  fol- 
lowed. 

Interment  was  in  the  earth.  Some  gifts,  including  stone,  pot- 
tery, and  metal  objects,  were  buried  with  the  body,  as  well  as  corn 
in  an  earthen  pot. 

A  few  days  after  the  interment  a  contest  was  held  to  distribute 
the  gifts  brought  to  the  dead.  They  were  divided  into  lots,  and 
the  youths  who  engaged  in  the  contest  raced  to  gain  possession  of 
a  smooth  stick  which,  after  it  was  won,  had  to  be  retained  by  the 
winner  who  then  received  one  of  the  lots  of  gifts.  The  same  sort 
of  contest  was  repeated  a  year  later. 

Denials:  Joutel  implies  that  scaffold  burial  was  not  practiced.72 
Slain  warriors  were  not  brought  home  for  burial [?]. 

Critical  note:  Henri  Joutel,  author  of  this  account,  accom- 
panied La  Salle  on  his  last  voyage  to  America,  and  following 
La  Salle's  death,  proceeded  to  Fort  St.  Louis  on  the  Illinois 
River,  arriving  there  in  the  fall  of  1 687.'3  He  reported  that  there 
were  several  hundred  Shawnee  and  other  Algonquian  groups 
living  in  the  immediate  environs  of  the  fort.'4  They  had  been 
attracted  thence  by  La  Salle. 

"Mr.  Kinietz  credits  the  Shawnee  and  Accansea  (Quapaw)  with  scaffold  burial, 
on  Joutel's  authority  (Kinietz,  Indians  of  the  Western  Great  Lakes,  p.  211,  para- 
phrasing Joutel's  Journal,  p.  187).  This,  however,  is  a  misreading  of  Joutel,  who 
states  that  the  Accansea  scaffolded  their  dead.  As  regards  the  Shawnee,  Joutel 
implies  that  they  did  not  practice  scaffold  disposal. 

'  Two  accounts  of  Joutel's  trip  are  available,  first  the  "Relation,"  a  long  docu- 
ment written  by  Joutel,  and  the  "Journal,"  a  short  abridgment  of  his  "Relation" 
(see  note  71  above).  The  "Journal"  was  first  published  in  France  in  1713,  and 
an  English  translation  appeared  the  following  year.  The  abridgment  for  the 
"Journal"  was  carelessly  done.  The  "Relation"  is  a  much  fuller  account,  and  the 
criticism  for  misrepresentation  of  facts  leveled  against  most  of  the  La  Salle 
chroniclers  does  not  include  joutel,  whose  "Relation,"  it  is  generally  agreed,  is 
an  honest  and  reliable  narrative.  On  this  latter  point  see  Delanglez,  Some  La  Salle 
Journeys. 

^According  to  the  "Memoir  of  De  Gannes  Concerning  the  Illinois  Country," 
attributed  to  Sieur  Deliette,  nephew  of  Henri  de  Tonti,  there  were  one  hundred 
Shawnee  families  at  Fort  St.  Louis  in  1687.  Pease  and  Werner  (eds.),  The  French 
Foundations  1680-1693 ,  p.  307.    Franquelin's  map  of  Louisiana,  1684  (Margry, 
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JouteJ  in  his  "Relation,"  devotes  several  pages  to  contrastive 

comments  on  Illinois  and  Shawnee  customs,  including  burial  rites. 
It  is  not  clear  from  his  account  whether  ov  not  he  ever  attended 

Shawnee  burial. 

The  mortuary  customs  described  by  JouteJ  may  relate  to  the 
Mekoce  division.  On  the  Franquelin  map  of  1684,'"  based  on 
information  from  La  Salic  and  his  associates,  the  Shawnee  are 
located  south  of  the  Ohio,  near  the  "Meguachaiki."  A  trail  leading 
from  the  Meguachaiki  settlement  south  to  St.  Augustine  bears 
the  notation,  "Chemin  par  les  Casquinamps  et  les  Chaeuenonos 
vont  en  trade  avec  Espagnols."  La  Salle's  knowledge  of  the 
Mekoce  group,  as  shown  by  the  appearance  of  this  group  on  the 
Franquelin  map,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  may  have  been 
the  Mekoce  division  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  voluntarily 
removed  to  Fort  St.  Louis  a  few  years  later. 

"Very  early"  period.'"  Bodies  of  men  and  women  were  dressed 
in  fur  grave  garments  and  wrapped  in  fur  robes  for  burial. 

Critical  note:  This  accords  with  JoutePs  statement  of  1687  that 
the  corpse  was  wrapped  in  skins. 

Undated  statements.  In  their  accounts  of  funeral  procedure, 
informants  mentioned  certain  changes  which  had  occurred,  but 
for  which  I  am  not  able  to  offer  even  approximate  dates.  These 
are  as  follows: 

Formerly  all  the  divisions  used  a  small  bark  house  in  which 
to  dress  the  corpse.  During  the  vigil  preceding  interment,  all 
watchers  sat  up,  talking;  none  slept.  Hacks  or  "grubbing  hoes" 
( kiftkehika),  made  from  forked  sticks,  or  hoes  with  a  flint  blade 
( temaPkeka)  were  used  to  dig  the  grave  and  level  off  the  grave 
floor.    Mourners  and  attendants  washed  in  a  stream  or  pond." 

Formerly  all  the  divisions  used  a  small  log  house,  separate 
from  the  log  dwelling  house,  in  which  to  dress  the  corpse.78 


Decouvertes  et  fctablissements,  III,  frontispiece,  and,  Thwaites,  ed.,  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions, LXIII,  frontispiece),  notes  the  presence  of  the  Shawnee  at  or  near  the  fort. 

wIbid. 
Informant  Jennie  Segar. 

"Informant  James  Clark. 

'"Informant  Mary  Williams. 
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Method  Used  for  Comparing  Historical 
and  Contemporary  Material 

It  is  apparent  from  the  summaries  of  material  relating  to  both 
contemporary  and  historical  Shawnee  practices  that  some  elements 
of  the  burial  complex  have  remained  stable,  whereas  others  have 
undergone  marked  modification  or  else  have  been  dropped 
entirely.  Some  of  our  conclusions  regarding  stability,  changes, 
and  losses  will  necessarily  relate  to  the  period  1  824  to  1938,  since 
three  of  the  four  major  historical  accounts  fall  within  this  period. 
On  many  points,  however,  JoutePs  material  for  1687  carries  our 
knowledge  of  continuities  and  changes  back  to  the  opening  of  the 
historical  period.  Furthermore,  the  Joutel  account  contains  valu- 
able information  on  burial  customs  which  persisted  as  late  as  1  824, 
but  since  then  have  been  lost  from  the  complex. 

In  comparing  the  contemporary  and  historical  data  all  customs, 
both  recent  and  historical,  which  are  mentioned  as  occurring  in  at 
least  two  different  periods,  were  listed  under  a  general  title,  "Con- 
tinuities," together  with  their  date  of  mention.  This  material  was 
later  tabulated,  by  date,  beginning  with  the  recent  period  and 
extending  backward  into  late,  middle,  and  early  parts  of  the  his- 
torical period.'"  Since  the  contemporary  accounts  are  so  much 
fuller  than  any  of  the  historical  ones,  comparable  historical  data 
for  many  customs  mentioned  by  living  informants  were  lacking. 
Such  customs  could  not  be  dealt  with  in  this  chapter,  but  will  be 
treated  comparatively  in  Part  II,  when  the  cultural  affiliations  of 
Shawnee  burial  customs  are  considered. 

The  same  method  of  listing  was  used,  with  dates,  for  all  traits 
mentioned  in  the  historical  accounts,  but  denied  for  the  present- 
day  Shawnee.  These  traits  were  then  tabulated  chronologically 
for  the  table  showing  losses.  Modifications  in  the  complex  were 
also  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  arrangement  of  the  material  thus,  from  the  most  recent 
to  the  earliest,  not  only  permits  of  an  orderly  presentation  of 

"'The  material  was  handled  in  this  way  for  the  sake  of  clarity.  Both  historical 
and  present-day  material  are  given  by  Speck  in  Oklahoma  Delaware  Ceremonies 
(pp.  117-34),  but  since  his  presentation  does  not  follow  a  chronological  order,  a 
comparison  of  the  ceremonies  in  one  period  with  those  in  another  is  difficult. 
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data,  luit  also  has  another  point  to  recommend  it.  By  starting 
with  contemporary  accounts  and  proceeding  backward  through  the 

late,  middle,  and  early  historical  material,  a  better  understanding 
of  the  sources  results.  Practices,  which  in  the  earliest  accounts 
may,  from  a  knowledge  ^\  present  customs  only,  seem  so  mis- 
represented that  confidence  in  the  early  recorder  is  weakened,  are 
sometimes  found,  in  the  light  of  a  reference  from  a  somewhat 
later  period,  to  he  entirely  valid  as  an  integral  part  of  the  early 
form  oi  the  complex.  In  the  same  way,  obscure  references  from 
the  middle  period  are  often  illuminated  by  data  from  the  late 
period,  or  late-period  material  made  clearer  by  contemporary 
accounts.  A  specific  example  may  be  cited.  Joutel's  account  of 
Shawnee  funeral  customs  in  1687  contains  a  description  of  a  dance 
and  contest  to  obtain  funeral  goods  which  only  served  to  mystify 
present-day  Shawnee  informants.  So  incomprehensible  did  they 
find  Joutel's  material  that  I  became  suspicious  of  his  acumen  as 
an  observer  and  recorder  of  Shawnee  practices.  But  in  the  light 
of  Trowbridge's  recently  published  material  on  death  customs, 
obtained  from  the  Shawnee  prophet  in  1824,  Joutel's  1687 
account  becomes  readily  intelligible  and  the  reliability  of  Joutel 
as  a  source  is  established.  This  is  but  one  specific  illustration  of 
the  assistance  which  the  chronological  arrangement  of  source 
material  affords  students  working  in  an  area  where  historical 
material  is  relatively  rich  and  has  so  often  to  be  taken  into 
account.80 


"This  approach  makes  necessary  a  comment  on  the  method  employed  by  Speck 
(  Oklahoma  Delaware  Ceremonies  ),  in  order  to  show  how  it  is  possible  for  two 
ethnographers,  working  with  generally  parallel  ethnographical  and  source  mate- 
rials, to  arrive  at  quite  different  conclusions  regarding  the  interpretive  usefulness 
of  early  historical  accounts.  In  a  recent  discussion  of  the  validity  of  a  1670  account 
of  the  Delaware  Big  House  ceremony,  as  compared  with  the  validity  of  present-day 
accounts  of  the  same  ceremony,  Speck  reports  that  in  the  1670  account  there  are 
"nine  correct  observations  and  nine  erroneous  statements  and  misconceptions  as  we 
check  them  off  against  the  full  [recent]  account.1'  {Ibid.,  p.  7).  He  concludes  that 
"it  seems  one  early  documentary  source  of  control  over  the  facts  involved  in  his- 
torical ethnology  .  .  .  fails  in  the  test  to  stand  as  valid  testimony  in  the  face  of 
modern  investigations." 

But  is  this  a  valid  conclusion  concerning  cultural  stability?  As  between  an  early 
and  modern  account,  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  the  early  one  more  likely  to 
be  in  error  than  the  modern  one.  Unless  other  evidence  shows  one  or  another 
account  to  be  untrue,  one  has  no  choice  but  to  regard  both  accounts  as  true.  The 
traits  remaining  unchanged  since  early  times  can  then  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
stability,  while  those  not  remaining  the  same  can  be  taken  as  evidence  of  historical 
change. 
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Continuities  in  the  Complex 

The  number  of  traits  in  the  present-day  Shawnee  burial  com- 
plex which  are  also  mentioned  in  the  historical  sources  is  note- 
worthy. The  earliest  mention  of  many  such  traits  is,  it  is  true, 
either  1  800  or  1  824,  but  several  are  also  noted  for  a  much  earlier 
date,  1687.  The  fact  that  the  traits  showing  stability  do  not,  in 
the  main,  represent  isolated  elements,  but  instead  unite  to  form 
subcomplexes  within  the  larger  framework,  is  of  interest  as  a 
reflection  of  the  stability  of  complexes  as  against  the  stability  of 
isolated  traits. 

In  Table  II  all  traits  which  have  a  known  stability  from  some 
period  in  the  past  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  brought 
together  and  their  presence  noted  under  the  dates  to  which  ref- 
erence was  found  for  them  in  the  sources.  One  practice  only,  the 
deposition  of  grave  goods  in  the  grave  with  the  corpse,  has  been 
entered  twice  on  the  table,  both  under  positive  and  negative  ele- 
ments of  Shawnee  burial  practice.  Some  of  the  divisions  put  a 
small  amount  of  perishable  grave  goods  in  the  grave  with  the 
body;  other  divisions  put  in  nothing  except  a  minute  quantity  of 
native  tobacco,  which  is  tossed  into  the  grave  loose.  The  former 
practice  is  cited  as  positive,  the  latter  as  negative  evidence  for 
deposition  of  grave  goods.  Historical  accounts  indicate  similar 
divergent  practices  in  the  past  as  regards  grave  goods.  See  ante 
p.  234,  for  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  used  on  the  tables. 

Table  II:  Continuities 


1890-1835 

1835-1795 

1795-1700 

1700-1680 

Positive  Elements 
Treatment  of  cor  fie 

1938- 
1890 

00 
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o 
oo 

oo 

oo 

OO 

IN 

oo 

DC 

O 

o 
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oo 
oo 

o 

oo 
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Kept  inside  dwelling  house ._ _ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
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+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
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+ 
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+ 
+ 
+ 
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p 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

p 

+ 
+ 

+ 

Q 

+ 

+ 

P 

+ 
+ 

P 

+ 

P 

Covered  with  robe 

Prepared  for  burial _ 

by  gravediggers,  nonrelatives 

washed 

dressed  in  new  garments 

face  painted _ 

Laid  out _ 

extended  position  on  back 

wrapped  (covered)  with  a  robe 

Funeral  attendants  and  mourners 
Blood  kin  of  dead  responsible  for  rites.... 
Mourners  do  not  change  clothes.... 
hair  uncombed 

assemble  at  home  of  deceased 
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189(1- 1  8t  <; 


I83S-1795 


1795-1700 


1700-1680 


Positi\  i   Elements 

Relatives,  friends  attend  rites 
kin  ot  sun  i\  ing    l    I 
friends 

.  ig  children  (nonrelatives)  Jo  not 

attend 
CorpK  handlers  and  gravediggers 

Mine  persons  serve  in  both  capacities  .. 

men  

women  

always  men  for  man 

nonrclativcs  of  deceased 

different  social  group  from  deceased 

Furiru-  \  pi   .  eJurc 

Prcburial  ceremonies 

vigil        

ide  corpse  night  of  death 

inside  dwelling 

mourners  loosen  hair 

corpse  kept  on  public  view 

wrapped  and  removed  from  house  . 

laid  on  plank  on  ground „. 

constant  watch  kept  over 

inspected  for  sign  of  life 

property  set  beside  corpse 

possessions  of  dead  beside  corpse 

gifts  from  guests  beside  corpse 

food  beside  corpse 

Burial  ceremonies 

on  first,  second,  third  day 

interment  in  ground ..„ 

usual  method  of  disposal..- _. 

grave  prepared  by  gravediggers 

grave  digging  instruments  purified 

corpse  carried  to  grave 

by  men,  gravediggers,  volunteers.... 

straps  used  to  carry  body 

placed  in  grave  on  back 

head  west,  feet  east 

grave  goods  put  in  grave".... 

torn  clothes,  footgear.. 

small  amount 

ritual  at  grave 

relatives,  friends,  in  single  file  to 
grave 

make  circuit  of  grave _ 

cast  tobacco  into  grave 

return  to  dwelling  house 

taboo  to  gaze  backwards 

burial  speech  to  dead 

gravediggers  close  grave 

Postburial  ceremonies 

purification,  gravediggers 

m  or  bathe 

take  emetic 

purification,  mourners _ _ 

wash  with  plant  decoction 
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81Mekoce,  Calakaafla,  ©awikila  divisions  only.  1938-1890,  modern  Mekoce, 
Calakaa#a  divisions;  1831,  ©awikila  (or  Mekoce?)  division;  1687,  Mekoce 
division. 
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Table  II — Continued 


1890-1835 


1835-1795 


1795-1700 


1700-1680 


Positive  Elements 

feast 

wild  game  food . 

dispersal  of  mourners  to  own  homes.... 
grave  fires 

on  or  near  grave  at  night 

lit  each  night  until  fourth  day.. 

made  of  small  sticks 

intended  as  light  to  spirit  on  its 

journey 

food  put  on  grave  at  night 

each  night  until  fourth  day 

Postburial  vigil  and  purification 

Vigil- - 

all  night,  third  to  twelfth  night  after 

death  or  interment 

held  for  adults,  children 

mourners  reassemble  at  home  of 

deceased  _ 

all  who  attended  burial  rites 

stories  told  during  vigil 

outside,  weather  permitting 

separate  fires,  men,  women 

feast  set  out  for  dead 

spirit  of  dead  departs  fourth  morning  . 

Purification  _ 

headwashing  . 

all  present  have  heads  washed 

outside  near  dwelling 

unmedicated  warm  water  used... 

premises   .. 

yard  of  dwelling  swept   . 

"Last  meal"  eaten  with  dead.... 

Condolence  ceremony 

For  surviving  spouse 

May  entirely  release  spouse.... 

Spouse's  conduct  regulated 

sits  between  mourners 

must  stay  awake  all  night... 

has  face  bathed  at  intervals 

with  plant  tea 

has  head  washed _. 

at  dawn .... 

new  garments  provided  for  spouse. 

condolence  speech  to  spouse 

Substitute  mate  (if  any)  present 

advisory  speech  to  couple 

Feast  part  of  ceremony 

Death  taboos 

General  taboos,  all  mourners 

clothes  unchanged _ 

hair  uncombed. 

Special  taboos,  surviving  spouse 

clothes  unchanged 

face  unpainted 

face  unwashed 

last  one  year 

should  not  attend  dances,  feasts 
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Table  II — Continued 




1890-1835 

1835-1795 

1795-1700 

1700-I68C 

P    itivi   Elemeni 

1938 
1 891 

o 
o 

X 

OB 

90 

o 
o 

QC 

00 
QO 
1  » 

«^1 

O 
1^. 

QO 

l 

i  ! 

•  >ur  feci  deep 
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+ 
+ 
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+ 
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+ 
+ 
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4-" 
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+ 
+ 

4 
+ 
+ 

+ 
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+ 

+ 

P 
P 

Bark,  wooden  slab  sei  mcr  body 

Hu-h  with  ground 

VI      Ili'llVh 

Cremation 

liken  up  fur  reinterment 
Scaffold  burial 

Throughout  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  their  recorded  his- 
tory,  certain  burial  traits  are  noted  repeatedly  among  Shawnee. 
For  the  entire  historical  period,  from  1687-1938,  subsurface 
interment  of  the  corpse  has  been  the  usual  method  of  disposal  of 
the  dead.  Bark  was  apparently  used  in  the  grave  in  1687,  as  it 
still  is  occasionally  today.  By  implication,  scaffold  burial  is 
denied  for  the  Mekoce  (?  )  Shawnee  as  early  as  1687.M  Deposi- 
tion of  some  grave  goods  in  the  grave,  a  present-day  Mekoce 
practice,  is  also  mentioned  in  1687;  the  custom  may  have  been  a 
practice  of  the  same  division  then  as  now.  That  some  care  was 
bestowed  on  dressing,  wrapping  and  laying  out  the  corpse  pre- 
paratory to  burial,  that  a  vigil  was  kept  prior  to  burial,  that  a 
funeral  was  marked  by  considerable  ceremony  and  feasting  with 
wild  game  food,  that  friends  (and  undoubtedly  blood  and  affinal 
relatives)  attended  a  funeral,  and  that  warriors  were  buried  near 
the  spot  where  they  fell,  are  some  of  the  other  features  common 
to  seventeenth-  and  twentieth-century  Shawnee  procedure.  One 
specific  custom  which  has  survived  deserves  special  notice — the 
practice  of  funeral  guests  bringing  gifts  which  are  set  on  or  near 

""Due  to  an  emergency  caused  by  the  White  man.   See  ante,  p.  267. 

^Kispoko  and  Pekowi  divisions  only.  1938-1890,  Kispoko  and  Pekowi  divi- 
sions; 1824,  Kispoko  division. 

""Relation  de  Henri  Joutel,"  in  Margry  (ed.),  Decouvertes  et  Etab/issements, 
p.  505. 
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the  body.  For  the  Shawnee  this  custom  is  at  least  two  and  a  half 
centuries  old.  Its  present-day  rationalization  among  some  of  the 
divisions  as  a  means  of  sending  gifts  to  dead  relatives  of  the 
donors  by  the  deceased  person  is  an  unusual  one. 

From  1687  to  as  late  as  1824,  the  turning  dance  and  the 
contest  to  honor  the  dead  also  represented  stable  elements  in  the 
burial  complex.  Some  time  after  1  824  both  the  dance  and  con- 
test were  discontinued ;  possible  reasons  for  this  loss  are  discussed 
elsewhere.85 

Marked  stability  both  of  structure  and  of  many  details  in  the 
burial  ceremony  is  apparent  during  the  114-year  period  between 
1824  to  1938.  Throughout  this  shorter  time  span  the  Shawnee 
shifted  their  locale  several  times,  and  probably  had  more  inti- 
mate contacts  with  White  culture  than  at  any  other  time  in  their 
history.  Despite  this,  they  adhered  to  their  own  mortuary  prac- 
tices with  remarkable  tenacity.  Subsurface  interment  continued 
as  the  usual  method  of  disposal  of  the  dead;  cremation  and 
reburial  of  bones  were  explicitly  denied  as  Shawnee  practices  in 
1824.86  The  technique  of  grave  construction  shows  little  change. 
Numerous  details  connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  corpse, 
with  the  funeral  attendants  and  mourners,  with  funerary  pro- 
cedure on  the  day  of  burial,  with  the  behavior  of  mourners,  with 
death  taboos,  final  purification  of  funeral  guests,  and  the  con- 
dolence ceremony  for  the  surviving  spouse  also  show  marked 
stability. 

From  Harvey's  remark  that  Black  Hoof's  funeral,  held  in 
1831,  was  "said  to  be  conducted  entirely  after  their  ancient 
Indian  style"s?  an  additional  half  century  or  so  of  stability  for 
the  traits  which  Harvey  mentions  in  his  account  might  be  claimed. 
However,  it  is  preferable  to  base  all  conclusions  on  specific  state- 
ments, and  to  avoid  any  attempt  to  strengthen  such  conclusions 
with  projections  into  the  past  which  cannot  be  proved,  however 
probable  they  may  seem. 


85(; 
S6y 


See  section  on  losses,  fast,  p.  298. 

"Only  one  instance  of  disinterment  of  a  corpse  and  later  reburial  was  found  in 
all  the  references  to  Shawnee  burial  customs,  and  this  was  clearly  atypical.  See 
ante,  p.  267. 

s'Harvey,  History  of  the  Shazcnee  Indians,  p.  1  89;  see  ante,  p.  263. 
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Modifications  in  the  Complex 

\s  could  reasonably  be  expected,  there  are  certain  elements 
in  the  Shawnee  luirial  complex  which  have  undergone  modifica- 
tion during  the  historical  period.  Which  elements  have  been  so 
modified  were  determined  by  an  analysis  of  present  and  past 
accounts.  \  table  showing  all  demonstrable  modifications  was  then 
drawn.  On  it  the  changes  which  a  trait  has  undergone  are  listed 
chronologically,  beginning  with  the  earliest  form  of  the  trait  as 
mentioned  in  the  sources  or  by  informants. 

Table  III:  Modifications 


Trait 

Division 

Date 

O                     88 

bource 

1.     Body  kept  inside  house 

4  days 

Mekoce 

1800? 

JC 

2  days 

Kispoko 

182  + 

Trowbridge 

y2  day 

all  divisions 

1938 

JC,  FD,  etc. 

2.    Weeping,  wailing  at  rites 

no  loud  wailing 

Mekoce 
Mekoce,  Cala- 

lo87 

Joutel 

kaafla 

1831 

Gregg 

©awikila  (?  ) 

1831 

Harvey 

Pekowi 

1869 

Alford 

all  divisions 

1938 

All  inf's. 

weeping,  wailing 

Mekoce  or 

Calakaada 

1772 

David  Jones 

weeping 

Kispoko 

1824 

Trowbridge 

3.     Grave  garments 

furs  lor  men,  women 

all  divisions 

"early 

days" 

js 

furs,  men;  buckskin,  women 

all  divisions 

1 750(? ) 

JS 

buckskin,  men;  cloth, 

women 

all  divisions 

1800(?) 

JS 

usually  cloth,  men  and 

women 

all  divisions 

1938 

All  inf's. 

4.     House  in  which  body  is 

dressed 

small  bark  house 

all  divisions 

? 

JC 

small  log  house 

all  divisions 

? 

MW 

tent,  frame  shed 

all  divisions 

1938 

All  inf's. 

Names  refer  to  the  authors  of  the  historical  sources.  Initials  refer  to  inform- 
ants: JC,  James  Clark;  FD,  Frank  Doherty;  JS,  Jennie  Segar;  MW,  Mary  Wil- 
liams. For  a  description  of  these  informants,  see  Appendix  A,  fost,  pp.  383-84. 
"All  inf's."  means  "all  informants." 
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Table  III —  Continued 


Trait 

Division 

Date 

Source 

5. 

White  marker  for  chief's  death 

clay-whitened  pole 

Kispoko,  Pekowi 

1730(?) 

JC 

white  cotton  flag  on  pole 

Kispoko,  Pekowi 

1938 

JC 

6. 

Funeral  rites  last days 

8  days 

Mekoce 

1800(?) 

JC 

1 2  days 

Kispoko 

1824 

Trowbridge 

4  days 

all  divisions 

193  8 

All  inf's. 

/ . 

Vigil  precedes  interment 

gift-presentation,  singing 

Mekoce 

1687 

foutel 

all  watchers  sit  up,  talking 

Kispoko,  Pekowi 

? 

JC 

majority  sit  up,  some  sleep 

in  dwelling  house 

Kispoko,  Pekowi 

1938 

JC 

8. 

Gravcdigging  implements 

hack,  stone  hoe 

all  divisions 

? 

JC 

iron  tools 

all  divisions 

1938 

JC 

9. 

Gravedigging  tools  purified 

in  stream,  pond 

all  divisions 

1860 

JC 

in  tub  of  water 

all  divisions 

1938 

JC,  FD 

10. 

Grave  lining 

stone  slabs 

Kispoko 

p  89 

Trowbridge 

bark  "coffin" 

Mekoce 

1687 

Joutel 

bark 

Mekoce 

1800 

JC 

rough  planks 

Kispoko 

1824 

Trowbridge 

split  puncheon  for  chief 

©awikila  ( ?  ) 

1831 

Harvey 

bark  or  planks 

all  divisions 

1938 

All  inf's. 

11. 

Body  borne  to  grave 

on  foot,  by  attendants 

©awikila  (?) 

1831 

Harvey 

Pekowi 

1869 

Alford 

Kispoko,  Pekowi 

&  ©awikila 

1938 

TC,MW,JS 

in  wagon,  sometimes 

all  divisions 

193  8 

MW,JC,FD 

by  commercial  undertakers, 

Kispoko,  Pekowi 

in  hearse,  sometimes 

&  ©awikila 

1938 

JS 

12. 

Grave  pillow 

four  buckskins,  folded 

? 

1860 

JC 

feather  pillow 

©awikila, Kispoko 

&  Pekowi 

1938 

JC 

cotton-stuffed  pillow 

©awikila, Kispoko 

&  Pekowi 

1938 

JS 

Account  dates  1  824,  but  statement  apparently  relates  to  a  period  prior  to  1  824. 
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Table  III — Continued 


1  5. 


1  I 


16. 


19. 


20. 


21 


Trait 

Division 

Date 

Source 

Gn\  c  coi  ering 

deerskins( :  ) 

? 

1739 

Pa.  Minutes" 

gra^ I.-  house 

all  divisions 

1938 

All  inf's. 

Funeral  address 

at  gra\  e,  fourth  day 

Mekoce 

1800(?) 

JC 

.a  postburial  feast,  first  day 

Kispoko 

1824 

Trowbridge 

Mekoce 

1938 

FD 

at  grave  before  closure 

Pekowi 
Pekowi,  Kispoko 

1869 

A 1  lord 

ix  ©awikila 

1938 

JC,MW 

Funeral  director  and  speaker 

two  different  persons  as 

director,  speaker 

(-)awikila 

1890 

js 

Modern  Mekoce 

193  5 

FD 

director,  speaker  same  man 

all  divisions 

1938 

All  inf's. 

Treatment  of  dwelling 

abandoned 

Kispoko 

I860 

MW 

swept,  scrubbed,  purified 

all  divisions 

193  8 

All  inf's. 

Purification  of  mourners, 

attendants 

swim  in  pond,  stream 

Kispoko,  Pekowi 

? 

JC 

wash  face  at  well 

all  divisions 

1938 

All  inf's. 

Meal  for  dead,  third  day 

wild  game  as  food 

Mekoce 

1687 

Joutel 

©awikila  (?) 

1831 

Harvey 

Pekowi,  Kispoko 

1 890(? ) 

JC,MW 

squirrel  as  wild  food 

©awikila,  Pekowi 

&  Kispoko 

1938 

JC,MW 

Condolence  ceremony  for 

spouse 

one  year  after  funeral 

Kispoko 

182+ 

Trowbridge 

fourth  day  after  burial 

all  divisions 

193  8 

All  inf's. 

R     tactions  on  spouse: 

must  not  wash  face,  change 

clothes,  paint  face 

for  one  year 

Kispoko 

1824 

Trowbridge 

for  four  days 

Kispoko,  Pekowi 

&  ©awikila 

1938 

JC,JS,MW 

Disposal  of  slain  captives 

eaten  ceremonially 

? 

175  5 

Seaver 

Pekowi 

Before  1824 

Trowbridge 

interred 

Kispoko,  Pekowi 

? 

JC 

Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  IV,  342. 
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Table  III — Continued 


Trait 

D  ivision 

Date 

Source 

-!  1 

Location  of  burials 

cemetery,  near  village 

all  divisions(?  ) 

1860 

JC 

single  graves,  near  house 

Pekowi 

1869 

Alford 

Mekoce 

1890 

FD 

Pekowi,  Kispoko 

&  ©awikila 

1938 

All  inf's. 

cemetery 

Mekoce 

1938 

FD 

A  study  of  Table  III  shows  that  modifications  can,  in  most 
instances,  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  contact  with  the 
White  man.  There  have  been  substitutions  of  articles  of  White 
manufacture  for  items  of  native  material  culture.  Both  the  puri- 
fication of  mourners  and  funeral  attendants  by  washing  in  the 
well  at  the  present-day  Shawnee  dwelling,  instead  of  bathing  in 
a  stream  (Trait  17),  and  the  purification  of  grave-digging  imple- 
ments in  a  tub  of  water  instead  of  in  a  stream  (Trait  9  )  are  prob- 
ably a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  Shawnee  no  longer  live  in  vil- 
lage settlements  near  streams,  but  on  individual  allotments,  many 
of  which  are  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  running  water.  Modern 
Mekoce  practice  still  is  to  purify  implements  in  a  stream. 

The  relatively  recent  custom  of  one  person  serving  both  as 
funeral  director  and  speaker  (Trait  15)  results  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  fewer  persons  qualified  to  conduct  funerals  or  give 
the  speech  at  the  grave  than  there  formerly  were:  Jennie  Segar 
and  Frank  Doherty  both  intimated  as  much."1  When  the  Shawnee 
lived  together  in  villages,  ceremonial  leaders  could  select  from 
among  the  younger  men  those  who  showed  a  particular  interest  in 
ritual  and  could  train  them.  With  each  family  living  on  a  separate 
allotment,  the  opportunities  for  old  men  tutoring  promising 
young  men  are  considerably  lessened. 

The  shortening  of  the  taboo  period  for  the  surviving  spouse 
may  be  related  to  the  relatively  higher  position  of  women  among 

91See  informants'  accounts  of  funerals.  Among  the  Absentee  Shawnee  there  were 
in  1938  only  three  persons  qualified  by  virtue  of  their  knowledge  of  the  ritual  to 
serve  as  funeral  leaders  for  the  group.  These  three  were  I —  M — ,  ©awikila;  James 
Clark,  Kispoko;  and  Little  Jim,  Pekowi  chief.  For  details  concerning  their  quali- 
fications see  Appendix  A,  post,  pp.  383-84,  385n. 
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the  Shawnee  today  than   formerly,  although   theoretically  the 
restrictions  on  widowers  used  to  last  as  long  as  those  on  widows. 

Regarding  the  substitution  of  cotton-stuffed  pillows  for  those 
with  feather  stuffing  (Trait  12),  Jennie  Segar  made  the  interest- 
ing comment  that  feather-stuffed  pillows  "had  purposely  been 
abandoned,  because  when  the  corpse  |  spirit  |  walked,  it  traveled 
like  a  chicken  or  turke\  ." 

\v  many  of  the  modifications  that  have  occurred  are  due  to 
environmental  changes  caused  by  the  incoming  White  population, 
the  Shawnee  have  had  but  little  choice  in  accepting  them.  For 
ordinary  living  purposes  on  the  material  plane,  they  have  adopted 
so  many  items  of  White  culture  and  have  preserved  so  little  of 
their  own  aboriginal  materia!  culture  that  it  is  remarkable  that 
more  White  culture  elements  are  not  found  in  the  burial  cere- 
monies. That  they  are  not  is  probably  due  to  the  religious  associa- 
tions of  the  ceremonies  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Shawnee  of 
the  present  time  manifest  a  strong  tendency  to  idealize  the  past  as 
a  golden  age.  There  are  among  the  Shawnee  many  individuals 
who  are  consciously  attempting  to  preserve  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  past,  and  who  are  highly  critical  when  changes, 
even  of  a  minor  nature,  are  introduced  in  the  burial  rites  by 
ceremonial  leaders. 

Informants  frequently  voiced  their  disapproval  of  recent 
modification  in  the  burial  procedure.  Jennie  Segar  said  that  if 
commercial  undertakers  were  hired  to  take  the  body  to  the  grave, 
the  spirit  of  the  deceased  would  never  be  able  to  leave  this  earth, 
but  could  be  heard  crying  in  the  grave;  this,  even  though  the 
interment  itself  had  been  conducted  along  native  lines  and  sacred 
tobacco  had  been  cast  into  the  grave.  James  Clark,  who  often 
served  as  funeral  director  for  Kispoko-Pekowi  burials,  was  criti- 
cal of  modifications  which  were  being  introduced  into  the  pro- 
cedure by  another  funeral  director,  I —  M — .""  Clark  commented 
upon  M — 's  directing  as  follows: 

"Last  year  [1934  J  I  saw  something  new.  William  Polecat's 
wife  died,  and  I —  M-  -  was  in  charge  of  the  funeral.    I  was  to 

"See  preceding  note.  Although  by  birth  a  ©awikila,  M —  lives  among  the  Kis- 
poko  and  Pekowi  Shawnee  and  often  conducts  Kispoko-Pekowi  funerals. 
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talk  to  Polecat  on  the  fourth  morning,  after  he  was  released  by 
his  wife's  folks  and  sent  back  to  his  own  folks  [as  part  of  the 
condolence  ceremony].  When  the  time  came,"'  I-  -  M —  sent  me 
inside  the  house  with  Polecat's  folks.  After  I-  had  gotten 
through  with  Polecat,  he  brought  him  inside  the  house  to  his  own 
people.  Polecat  had  on  the  same  clothes  he'd  had  on  all  night  j 
his  wife's  folks  didn't  have  any  new  clothes  to  exchange. 

"That  was  new  to  me.  I  think  I —  M —  was  wrong,  taking 
that  man  into  the  house  for  part  of  the  ceremony.  They  always 
have  held  all  the  ceremony  outside.  And  I —  M-  -  didn't  repeat 
all  the  rules  to  Polecat,  when  he  had  him  outside;  he  just  said  a 
few  words  to  him. 

"When  he  brought  Polecat  in  and  asked  me  to  talk  to  him,  I  told 
them  I  didn't  have  very  much  to  say;  that  this  was  a  new  way 
of  holding  the  ceremony  as  far  as  I  knew,  and  that  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do  about  it,  having  it  like  this.  I-  -  M-  -  said  this  was 
©awikila's  way  of  holding  the  ceremony,  but  that's  not  so.  Some 
people  said  I —  M —  was  against  Polecat  and  gave  him  a  short- 
ened ceremony.  But  if  I —  M — ■  did  that,  it  would  go  against 
him  as  much  as  against  Polecat,  when  it  comes  to  I —  M —  get- 
ting credit  from  the  Creator." 

Another  innovation  for  which  James  Clark  said  I —  M —  was 
responsible  concerned  the  number  and  sex  of  the  gravediggers. 

"There  are  always  two  men  picked  to  dig  the  grave,  and  one 
woman  to  help  them  at  the  grave.  They  shouldn't  take  the  same 
woman  for  this  at  every  funeral,  because  she  must  belong  to  a 
different  name  group94  than  the  dead  person.  But  I —  M — 
always  used  to  put  his  wife  in  to  help  the  two  men,  no  matter 
what  name  group  the  dead  person  belonged  to.  That's  just  graft; 
he  did  it  so  that  his  wife  would  get  part  of  the  dead  person's 
clothes  as  payment — a  piece  of  cloth,  or  something  like  that. 

"But  now  he's  doing  even  worse;  he  always  puts  his  wife  and 
one  man  in  as  gravediggers  and  he  doesn't  name  any  woman 
helper  at  all.95  When  I —  M —  puts  his  wife  in  like  that,  she  has 

"'I.e.,  after  M —  had  talked  to  Polecat,  the  surviving  spouse. 
94See  ante,  p.  244n. 

95As  a  gravedigger  Mrs.  M —  is  paid  more  than  she  would  receive  as  a  female 
assistant  to  the  gravediggers. 
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to  vomit  and  eat  the  last  meal  with  the  dead,  just  like  the  other 
gravedigger.  This  is  wrong;  I  M  knows  it  and  doesn't  even 
pretend  tic's  going  according  to  ©awikila's  rules.  It's  just  pure 
graft  on  his  part  and  his  wife's." 

Further  insight  into  the  type  of  change  1-  M  -  is  introduc- 
ing is  contained  in  James  Clark's  account  of  what  happened  in 
1931  at  his  wife's  funeral.  This  incomplete  account  of  a  specific 
funeral  is  also  o\  interest  inasmuch  as  it  is  told  from  the  view- 
point of  a  surviving  spouse  whose  role,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  a 
passive  on^:  throughout  the  ceremony. 

"Ella  Little  Jim,  Mrs.  Mahardie,  and  some  other  kin  of  my 
wife,  and  Mrs.  I-  M — ,  stayed  up  all  night,  the  first  night 
after  my  wife  died. 

"The  next  morning  they  dressed  the  body  and  took  it  outside. 
1-  M-  -  was  to  be  in  charge  of  the  funeral,  and  he  had  chosen 
Mrs.  M--  as  one  of  the  two  regular  gravediggers.  After  the  body 
was  taken  outside,  Mrs.  M —  went  in  the  house  and  gathered  up 
my  wife's  dresses,  dishes,  pots,  bed  linen,  eight  pairs  of  pillows, 
twelve  quilts,  a  bed  spread,  and  everything;  they""  just  swept  the 
house  clean.  They  didn't  leave  me  anything.  Mrs.  I —  M — 
bundled  all  the  things  into  a  big  bundle,  and  put  it  next  to  the 
body  where  it  lay  outside  the  house.  She  even  brought  out  a 
whole  new  set  of  china  dishes  that  had  cost  $24.50  and  set  them 
outside.  But  Ella  Tittle  Jim  saw  what  was  happening  and  made 
Mrs.  M —  take  the  dishes,  several  pairs  of  pillows,  the  quilts, 
several  new  silk  dresses,  a  coat  and  some  other  things  back  into  the 
house;  also  some  of  the  sheets  and  pots  and  pans.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  Ella,  I'd  have  been  cleaned  out,  but  I  couldn't  say  any- 
thing to  that  woman  when  she  did  that." 

After  the  corpse  had  been  interred  and  the  grave  house  built, 
the  dead  woman's  blood  kin  prepared  the  dinner  for  the  funeral 
attendants.  James  Clark  ate  very  little,  being  under  food  taboos. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
freed  Clark  at  the  condolence  ceremony.  All  the  women  present 
had  brought  food  with  them.  Clark's  affinal  relatives  chose 
Mrs.  Mary  Sloat  and  Mrs.  Mahardie  to  cook  the  meal,  which 

"*Mr;.  I —  M —  and  her  husband,  the  funeral  director. 
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was  served  late  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day.  After  everyone 
had  eaten,  the  two  women  cooks  swept  the  yard  and  took  the  fire 
away.  They  were  paid  for  their  labor  with  some  of  the  posses- 
sions which  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  Clark.  "Mary  Sloat  got  one 
dress,  a  silk  shawl  worth  $40,  and  a  new  coat.  Mrs.  Mahardie 
got  one  shawl,  a  heavy  wool  blanket,  a  brand  new  quilt,  and  a 
bracelet.  This  was  heavy  pay;"'  sometimes  the  cooks  only  get 
one  thing." 

I — -  M —  and  his  wife  and  the  other  gravedigger  were  given 
the  bundle  containing  the  goods  that  had  previously  been  set  out 
beside  the  corpse ;  this  bundle  Ella  Little  Jim  had  caused  to  be 
further  lightened  by  abstracting  some  jewelry  from  it  before 
handing  it  over  to  Mrs.  I —  M — .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I-  -  M — ■  and 
the  second  gravedigger  were  also  given  the  tobacco  and  lengths 
of  cloth  which  persons  attending  the  ceremony  had  "sent"  to  their 
own  dead  relatives.  "If  I — •  M-  -  had  acted  right  and  not  put  his 
wife  in  there,  he  would  only  have  gotten  a  blanket  or  quilt  for 
leading  the  ceremony." 

Additions  to  the  Complex 

It  is  likely  that  several  new  elements  have  been  added  to  the 
Shawnee  burial  complex  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries, 
but  little  direct  evidence  for  such  additions  can  be  gleaned  either 
from  the  sources  or  from  informants.  The  discussion  in  this  sec- 
tion is  limited  to  the  traits — only  four  in  number — which,  on  the 
basis  of  direct  evidence,  are  definitely  known  to  be  additions  to 
the  complex  during  the  historical  period.  In  the  section  on  cul- 
tural affiliations  of  the  Shawnee  burial  complex  the  indirect  evi- 
dence of  the  incorporation  of  foreign  traits  into  the  Shawnee 
complex  will  be  presented  and  analyzed,  and  the  knowledge  of 
additions  to  the  complex  will  thus  be  considerably  supplemented. 

The  four  traits  which  have  been  added  are  the  firing  of  guns 
at  funerals,  payment  of  funeral  attendants,  taboo  against  stone 
graves,  and  the  use  of  grave  houses.  The  Shawnee  tendency  to 
withstand    innovation    in    their   ceremonies   has   prevented   even 

"7The  Clarks  were  comparatively  wealthy  at  the  time,  judging  by  Absentee 
Shawnee  standards.    Each  owned  considerable  personal  property. 
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these  few  traits  from  showing  any  great  stability.  Close  examina- 
tion reveals  that  new  traits  for  which  a  frame  of  reference 
already  existed  in  the  culture  previous  to  their  introduction  have 
tended  to  remain  more  stable  than  traits  which  were  introduced 
without  such  a  [ire  existing  frame  o\  reference. 

The  firing  o\  guns  at  funerals  is  a  trait  which  was  probably 
added  around  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.""  It  was 
adopted  by  only  three  Shawnee  divisions — Bawikila,  kispoko, 
and  Pekowi.  Even  in  these  divisions  the  trait  had  a  fluctuating 
and  unstable  history.""  There  seems  to  have  been  no  pre-existent 
framework  in  the  culture  for  it,'"'  and  while  a  religious  rationali- 
zation for  the  use  of  guns  at  funerals  may  have  served  as  a  formal 
sanction  for  their  introduction  into  the  ceremony,  this  sanction  did 
not  insure  the  permanency  of  the  trait  as  a  stable  part  of  the 
burial  ceremony. 

Payment  of  funeral  attendants  from  gifts  placed  near  the 
corpse  and  from  the  belongings  of  the  dead  may  be  another 
rather  recently  introduced  trait.  It  was  not  an  early  Mekoce 
practice  according  to  James  Clark,  and  the  information  for  1687 
given  by  Joutel  concerning  the  final  disposition  of  the  gifts 
brought  to  the  dead  indirectly  bears  out  this  statement.1  In  pres- 
ent-day Mekoce  procedure  the  director  is  not  paid,  although  the 
other  attendants  receive  compensation. 

Caring  for  the  dead  may  formerly  have  been  merely  a  recipro- 
cal gens  obligation.  However,  in  the  Kispoko  (and  probably  also 
the  Pekowi  and  ©awikila)  division  the  custom  of  paying  funeral 
attendants  is  at  least  well  over  a  hundred  years  old  5  the  Shawnee 
Prophet  mentions  the  practice  in  Trowbridge's  account  of  1824.*° 
The  present-day  Mekoce  practice  of  paying  all  attendants  except 


9<The  discharging  of  guns  does  not  seem  to  be  a  modification  of  the  trait  of 
beating  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  house  with  branches  to  frighten  away  the  spirit 
of  the  dead.  Both  ceremonies  are  mentioned  as  having  been  practiced  simul- 
taneously.   Sec  ante,  p.  269. 

""See  critical  note  for  1730  entry,  ante,  p.  273. 

""'Unless  the  Shawnee  shot  arrows  into  the  air  at  funerals,  before  they  procured 
guns.    But  we  have  no  record  that  thev  did  so. 

^ee  ante,  pp.  269,  275. 

'Ante,  p.  264. 
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the  director  may  be  an  extension  of  the  custom,  noted  by  Joutel 
in  1687,  of  the  widow  paying  hunters  to  procure  meat  for  the 
funeral  feast.3 

The  present  disinclination  to  put  stone  in  or  on  the  grave  seems 
to  have  developed  rather  recently,  as  in  1 824  the  Shawnee 
Prophet  stated  that  stone  slabs  were  (formerly?)  used  to  line 
graves.4  The  taboo  against  stone  may  be  connected  with  the  for- 
mer use  of  flint  and  steel  for  producing  fire;  James  Clark,  in 
giving  reasons  why  stone  was  taboo  inside  graves,  said  that  the 
stone  would  produce  fire.''  Since  the  Shawnee  did  not,  so  far  as 
is  known,  ever  cremate  their  dead,  they  lacked  any  precedent  for 
sanctioning  destruction  of  the  body  by  fire.  The  diffusion  of  the 
idea  of  hell  and  its  punishing  fires6  may  also  have  strengthened 
them  in  taking  precautionary  measures  against  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  being  consumed  by  fire. 

The  log  houses  which  are  now  built  over  Shawnee  graves  rep- 
resent a  trait  on  the  borderline  between  a  modification  and  an 
addition  to  the  complex.  Probably  the  custom  of  building  a  log 
structure  over  a  grave  supplanted  an  older  custom  of  covering  the 
grave  with  deerskin.  The  form  and  material  used  for  the  grave 
house  do  not  reflect  aboriginal  Shawnee  house  types  and  the 
Shawnee  themselves  lay  no  claim  to  grave  houses  being  other 
than  an  introduced  trait. 

There  is  no  record,  however,  that  the  use  of  grave  houses  has 
fluctuated,  as  did  the  use  of  guns  at  funerals.  Log  grave  houses 
are  erected  over  graves  among  all  the  divisions.  All  are  built  on 
nearly  the  same  pattern,  the  only  difference  being  that  ©awikila, 
Pekowi,  and  Kispoko  grave  houses  are  flat  roofed,  whereas  mod- 
ern Mekoce  ones  have  a  sloping  roof. 

One  possible  explanation  for  the  stability  of  this  trait  has 
already   been   indicated   in   discussing   possible   reasons   for   the 


sAn(e,  p.  275. 

4 Ante,  p.  264. 

"See  Appendix  A,  fost,  p.  408. 

Punishment  by  fire  has  even  been  incorporated  in  some  versions  of  the  Shawnee 
Orpheus  myth.  This,  as  Gayton  has  pointed  out,  is  an  unusual  elaboration  of  the 
myth.  Gayton,  "The  Orpheus  Myth,"  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore, 
XLVIII,  283,  285. 
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instability  of  the  use  oi  guns  at  funerals.  In  contrast  to  the  use 
of  guns,  the  custom  of  building  grave  houses  accords  with  the 
native  concept  of  providing  a  covering  for  the  grave.  There  was 
wo  need  for  elaborate  rationalization  so  far  as  grave  houses  were 
concerned,  since  the  culture  was  already  prepared  for  the  intro- 
duction ot  this  trait.  Accordingly,  it  was  accepted  among  all  the 
divisions  and  lias  remained  stable  from  an  early  period  up  to 
the  present  tune. 

Losses  i\  the  Complex 

Two  rituals  of  major  importance  connected  with  commem- 
orative rites  for  the  dead,  a  few  minor  rites,  and  certain  meth- 
ods of  disposal  of  the  dead  have  been  dropped  from  Shawnee 
mortuary  practices  during  the  historical  period.  Most  of  these 
losses  have  occurred  during  the  last  century.  The  burial  complex 
is,  and  apparently  has  been  for  the  past  hundred  years,  under- 
going a  process  of  contraction.  In  contrast  to  the  number  of 
known  traits  which  have  been  added  to  the  complex  during  the 
historical  period,  the  total  number  of  elements  which  have  been 
lost  during  the  same  period  is  relatively  large. 

All  those  traits  which  are  on  record  as  once  having  been  prac- 
ticed by  the  Shawnee  but  which  do  not  appear  in  the  present-day 
complex  are  shown  in  Table  IV.  Informants'  documentation  of 
negative  material  for  the  contemporary  period  is  given  in  full  in 
Appendix  A.  See  ante,  p.  234,  for  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  used 
on  the  tables. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  modifications  of  the  burial 
complex  were  a  result  of  the  influence  of  the  White  man.  The 
radical  changes  in  the  Shawnee  mode  of  life  due  to  the  intrusion 
of  a  dominant  foreign  element  also  accounts  for  the  loss  of  about 
one  fifth  of  the  total  number  of  traits  which  have  been  dropped 
from  the  complex  during  historical  times.  Such  traits  are:  burial 
of  warriors  at  scene  of  battle ;  ceremonial  eating  of  captives ;  mak- 
ing noises  intended  to  frighten  away  spirit  of  slain  captives — 
houses  beaten  with  branches,  guns  fired  on  four  successive  nights ; 
interment  in  cemetery  northeast  of  village,  graves  in  rows  with  a 
special  row  for  chiefs,  and  winter  burials  in  regular  cemetery ; 
burial  in  caves  in  rocks,  entrances  to  which  are  marked  by  painted 
stones. 
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Table  IV:  Losses 


1890-183  5 


1835-1795 


1795-1700 


Traits 


I  938- 

1890 


39. 

40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


Dying  person  takes  leave  of  friends,  relatives 
Mourners  paint  (blacken?)  face... 

All  property  set  by  corpse .... 

Fasting  before  burial  rites.. .. 
Gift-presentation  ceremony 

6.  Prior  to  burial — - 

7.  Repeated  year  after  burial 

8.  Post  set  up  near  dwelling.. 

9.  Donors  of  gifts  strike  post — 
10.     Donors  make  speeches.. — 

1  1 .     Bracelets,  pottery,  beads  as  gi  f ts 

12.     Funeral  guests  sing.. 

13.  For  one  day  and  night 

14.  Earthen  drum  beaten  — 

I  5.    To  honor  dead  .    .... 

1  6.     Mourners  ask  dead  to  forget  living,  at  grave... 

17.  Stone,  pottery,  metal  objects  in  grave 

18.  Food  in  grave  ... 

1  9.     Hole  from  top  of  grave  to  corpse.... 

20.     Rod  inserted  in  grave,  withdrawn. ... 

21.     "Turning"  dance  

22.     Danced  by  men,  women 

Dancers  in  open  circle — - 

Held  for  noted  persons  only. - 

Dance  begins  at  noon — 

Performed  for  four  days... 

Held  prior  to  burial 

Held  year  after  burial.. — 

29.     Content  to  win  goods 


23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 


Held  after  turning  dance 

Goods  assembled    

Goods  divided  in  several  lots  

Young  people  vie  for  goods 

Greased  object  contested  for... 

35.  Smooth  stick 

36.  Strip  of  buckskin  

3  7.     Winner  must  retain  object 

Winner  gets  part  ol  goods  

Food  set  by  grave  on  fourth  morning 

Burial  address  at  grave  on  fourth  morning. 

Fire  built  at  grave 

Tobacco  burned  at  grave 

Spouse  under  care  of  own  blood  kin  at 
condolence  ceremony  

44.  May  speak  aloud  during  vigil  

45.  Own  kin  dress  spouse  in  new  clothes  . 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


38 


+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 


7No  specific  field  inquiries  were  made  about  this  trait. 

8Some  persons  intending  to  go  to  a  funeral  eat  breakfast  at  their  own  homes 
before  starting  out,  according  to  Jennie  Segar.  Others  refrain  from  eating  before 
the  funeral  rites,  according  to  Mary  Williams. 

"No  specific  inquiries  were  made  about  this  trait. 
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Tviil.l     IV        Continue- J 


Tk  VI  1* 


4-v 

♦7, 
U 

49. 

50. 


53 
55. 


59. 

61. 
62. 


68. 


"2. 


All  mourners  change  clothes  after  third 

night  \ igil 

Levirate,  sororate  practiced  after 

condolence  rites 

Spouse  may  choose  new  mate  al  rite 

Condolence  rite  removes  .ill  taboo: 

Feast  for  individual  dead  repeated 

51.    For  four  successive  years  

^2.    Same  guest-  attend  

Warriors  buried  .it  scene  ol  lighting      

Captives  eaten  ceremonially 

Noise  made  t>>  frighten  spirit  of  slain  captive 

-o.    House  beaten  with  branches 

5  7.    Gum  fired 

58.     For  lour  successive  nights 

Grave  lined  with  stone  slabs _ 

60.     Bottom,  top,  both  sides         

Graves  covered  with  deerskins 

Interment  in  cemetery  near  village       

63.    Northeast  of  settlement 

(>4.    Graves  in  rows _ 

65.    Special  row  for  chiefs         

66.    Winter  burials  in  cemetery 

Weeds  removed  from  graves ._ 

Burial  in  hollow  tree 

69.  Infants    

70.  Adults  

71.  Man's  body  wrapped  in  bearskin 

Burial  in  caves  in  rocks  

73.     Painted  rocks  at  entrance  


1'MS 

1890 


1890-1835 


+ 
+  " 


+ 


1835-1795 


+" 


+" 


+ 


+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 


1795-1700 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


The  loss  of  another  trait,  that  of  depositing  bodies  of  dead 
infants  in  hollow  trees,  might  also  be  included  here.  This  type  of 
burial  is  now  expressly  forbidden  by  law  to  the  Delaware  of 
northeastern  Oklahoma.15 


""The  levirate  and  sororate  were  occasionally  practiced  during  the  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  now  both  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

"The  reliability  of  this  entry  is  open  to  question;  see  ante,  pp.  259-60. 

12Mentioned  in  1824  account  as  a  "former"  practice  which  by  that  time  had 
long  been  abandoned. 

"Mentioned  in  1824  account,  but  probably  relates  to  a  period  prior  to  1824. 

"Infants  up  to  six  months  of  age  were  interred  in  hollow  trees  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  practice  is  no  longer  followed. 

15According  to  Willie  Longbone  of  Dewey,  Oklahoma,  a  Delaware  informant 
interviewed  in  1939  after  this  study  was  completed,  the  Delaware  of  northeastern 
Oklahoma  practiced  hollow-tree  burial  of  infants  one  year  old  or  less  until  "about 
twenty  years  ago."  At  that  time  an  old  Delaware  woman  interred  a  newborn  grand- 
child which  had  died,  in  a  hollow  tree.  "People  wanted  to  know  what  they  [the 
parents]  had  done  with  that  baby,  and  threatened  arrest.  The  grandmother  told. 
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One  third  of  the  total  number  of  traits  which  have  been  lost 
are  former  Mekoce  practices.  This  is  an  indirect  confirmation  of 
the  informants'  statements  that  the  Mekoce  division,  in  contrast 
to  the  other  Shawnee  divisions,  early  attempted  to  substitute 
White  cultural  forms  for  native  customs.  The  following  losses 
all  probably  relate  to  former  Mekoce  practices:  the  elaborate  gift 
presentation  ceremony,  described  for  1687,  which  was  held  prior 
to  burial  and  the  year  following,  the  donors  of  gifts — bracelets, 
pottery,  beads —  striking  a  post  and  making  a  speech  at  the  time 
of  their  presentation ;  singing  by  guests  for  one  day  and  night  to 
honor  the  dead,  accompanied  by  rattles  and  an  earthen  drum; 
placing  of  stone,  pottery,  metal  objects  in  grave ;  placing  of  a 
large  quantity  of  food  on  grave  on  fourth  morning ;  delivery  of 
a  burial  address  at  grave  on  fourth  morning;  building  of  fire  on 
grave ;  burning  of  tobacco  on  grave  ;  placing  of  spouse  under  care 
of  own  blood  kin  at  condolence  ceremony  and  permitting  him  to 
speak  aloud  during  ceremony  j  dressing  of  spouse  by  own  kin; 
removal  of  all  taboos  by  condolence  rite;  holding  of  feast  for 
individual  dead  for  four  successive  years  by  guests  attending 
funeral  rites. 

Over  half  the  total  number  of  traits  lost  from  the  burial 
complex  during  historical  times  are  thus  accounted  for.  Among  the 
remaining  losses  are  several  traits,  particularly  those  connected 
with  the  turning  dance  and  contest  to  honor  the  dead  (traits 
21-38),  about  which  further  inquiries  should  be  made  before  it 
can  be  positively  stated  that  they  no  longer  form  part  of  the 
complex.18  If  the  dance  and  contest  have  been  definitely  discon- 
tinued, this  has  occurred  within  the  past  hundred  years,  since  the 

The  'law'  [white  policemen]  arrested  her  and  she  was  told  she'd  be  hung,  but  the 
Delaware  petitioned.  After  this  no  one  buried  babies  this  way.  The  Delaware  had 
been  warned  about  this  before. " 

18In  1934  Jennie  Segar  described  an  old  dance,  the  "Shawnee  dance"  (saazvano- 
zoekaawe)  which  is  now  extinct  among  the  Absentee  Shawnee  and  may  have  been 
the  old  turning  dance.  "Men  and  women  danced  it;  the  women  chose  men  part- 
ners and  they  danced  around  the  fire  in  a  single  file,  but  there  was  no  leader  and 
no  yelling  and  answering  [as  in  modern  Shawnee  stomp  dances].  The  water  drum 
was  used,  and  there  were  songs." 

In  1934  the  author  witnessed  a  Cherokee  Shawnee  group  perform  the  "Shawnee 
dance"  near  White  Oak,  northeastern  Oklahoma.  Accompaniment  was  furnished 
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Trowbridge  account  ot  1  S24  mentions  both  being  held  to  com- 
memorate the  death  oi  notable  persons.  Possible  reasons  for  the 
Shawnee  having  dropped  the  dance  may  still  be  ascertainable,  but 
at  present  we  can  only  speculate  on  them.  The  Seneca  of  New 
York  had  a  "frolick"  dance  for  a  deceased  person  nine  days  after 
death,  which  was  discontinued  sometime  between  1755  and  1824. 
Mary  Jemison  remarks  that  "all  the  squaws  got  drunk""'  at  the 
dance,  which  seems  a  likely  reason  why  the  Seneca  dance  was 
given  up.  The  same  reason  may  apply  to  the  loss  of  the  dance 
among  the  Shawnee.  An  alternative  explanation  would  be  that 
the  government  ordered  the  dance  and  contest  stopped,  for  the 
same  reason  that  "give-away"  ceremonies  were  prohibited  in 
other  tribes. 

Further  inquiry  in  the  held  may  also  show  that  a  few  minor 
practices,  as  for  example  traits  1,  2,  and  16,  "dying  person  takes 
leave  of  friends,"  "mourners  blacken  faces,"  and  "mourners  ask 
dead  to  forget  living,  at  grave,"  still  obtain  among  some  of  the 
Shawnee. 

The  lapse  of  junior  levirate  and  sororate  practices  is  probably 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  now  Shawnee  women  generally  select 

by  a  drum,  rattle,  and  songs.  The  men  started,  dancing  in  single  file  to  form  a 
circle,  then  the  women  joined,  forming  an  outer  circle.  At  the  changes  in  the 
drumbeat  the  two  circles  changed  places,  then  changed  back  again.  A  sideway  step 
was  used.  The  men  and  women  faced  one  quarter  towards  each  other  when  the 
men  were  on  the  outside. 

This  may  be  the  Shawnee  turning  dance  described  by  Joutel  and  Trowbridge. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  diffusion  of  a  "Shawnee  dance"  among  several  Woodlands 
tribes,  which  was  connected  with  the  death  ceremonies  of  the  latter  tribes,  see 
post,  p.  308  and  notes.  It  may  be  that  as  the  Shawnee  dance  diffused,  the  Shawnee 
themselves  came  to  refer  to  it  by  this  name,  instead  of  by  the  name  which  Trow- 
bridge gives — turning  dance.  No  definite  statements  were  obtained,  either  from 
Absentee  or  Cherokee  Shawnee  informants,  that  the  present-day  Shawnee  dance 
ever  figured  in  death  rites,  although  it  is  possible  that  it  did.  In  193  8  Vernon 
Kinietz  made  inquiry  of  his  part-Absentee  Shawnee  and  part-Delaware  informants, 
Mr-.  Ernest  Spybuck  and  her  daughter  Virgie,  but  they  disclaimed  all  knowledge 
of  either  the  dance  or  the  contest. 

Because  the  turning  dance  and  contest  are  described  in  1687  for  the  Mekoce  (r  ) 
Shawnee,  and  because  mention  of  it  seems  to  be  made  for  the  Pekowi  division,  about 
1  780  to  1  790  (see  ante,  pp.  269-70,  275  ;  fost,  p.  308),  and  is  certainly  made  for 
the  Kispoko  division  in  1824,  it  is  assumed  that  the  dance  was  formerly  general 
among  the  Shawnee — as  certainly  was  the  case  for  the  Shawnee  dance. 

'Seaver,  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Mary  Jemison,  p.  1  82. 
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their  own  husbands,  whereas  formerly  a  woman's  marriage  was 
arranged  for  her  by  her  parents.  In  former  times,  if  the  parents 
decided  to  replace  a  married  daughter  who  had  died  with  one  of 
their  younger  daughters,  the  girl  "even  if  she  didn't  like  the  man, 
would  have  to  live  with  him"  (James  Clark).  Such  an  enforced 
marriage  would  at  the  present  time  probably  terminate  with  the 
woman  leaving  the  man,  as  the  following  anecdote  by  Clark 
implies: 

"Polecat's  wife  died;  the  third  day  after  Mrs.  Polecat's  death 
everybody  went  up  there.  Tini  White  and  her  sister  [relatives 
of  Mrs.  Polecat]  were  talking  of  the  old  rules.  'We  have  no  way 
to  replace  this  woman  in  Polecat's  family.'  One  woman  said, 
'That's  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  do  now;  it  used  to  be  |  that  ]  a  long 
time  ago,  Indians  obeyed  those  rules.  Maybe  now  if  we  replaced 
the  woman  in  Polecat's  family  she  wouldn't  like  that,  and  would 
make  trouble.'  " 

Why  the  remaining  lost  traits  were  discontinued,  is  harder  to 
see.  The  lapse  of  a  few  may  be  due  to  an  improved  status  of 
women  among  the  Shawnee  at  the  present  time.  The  loss  of  many 
of  the  others  may  be  due  to  government  interference.  Although 
the  total  number  of  traits  which  have  been  discontinued  is  fairly 
large,  losses  from  the  complex  should  not  be  overemphasized. 
Only  half  as  many  traits  have  been  allowed  to  lapse,  as  can  be 
shown  to  have  remained  stable  within  the  complex  during  the 
whole  or  some  part  of  the  historical  period. 

Internal  History  of  the  Complex:  A  Summary 

Comparison  of  the  historical  material  relating  to  mortuary  cus- 
toms and  field  accounts  of  present-day  informants  has  shown  the 
remarkable  stability  of  the  Shawnee  burial  complex.  During  the 
period  from  1824  to  1938  the  complex  has  remained  almost 
unchanged  in  its  larger  features,  such  as  treatment  of  the  corpse, 
funerary  procedure,  and  construction  of  graves.  Considering  the 
trans-Mississippi  movement  of  the  various  Shawnee  groups  dur- 
ing this  period,  and  also  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
government  control  of  the  Shawnee  has  been  most  dominant  dur- 
ing  this  period,  the  general  stability  of  the  complex  during  the 
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last  114  years  is  not  onlj  surprising,  luit  furnishes  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  amount  of  resistance  which  a  group  may  dis- 
play toward  changing  any  part  of  its  culture  which  has  as  many 
links  with  its  religious  ideology  as  has  the  burial  complex.  Lack 
oi  detailed  information  regarding  the  complex  in  the  first  half 
oi  the  historical  period  (  1687-1800  )  makes  the  history  of  several 
features  during  this  time  uncertain,  hut  what  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  literature  indicates  that  no  drastic  changes  occurred.  During 
both  periods  treatment  of  the  corpse  and  disposal  of  the  dead 
tol lowed  the  same  lines,  gifts  were  brought  to  be  placed  beside 
the  deceased,  and  a  funeral  feast  was  held. 

Modifications  and  losses  in  the  complex  from  1687  to  1938, 
though  surprisingly  few,  far  outweigh  the  number  of  newr  traits 
added.  The  losses  from  the  complex  represent  both  major  and 
minor  rituals,  but  certain  clusters  of  elements  which  have  been 
listed  under  losses  may  represent  traits  which  have  been  only 
temporarily  discontinued.  In  all,  only  about  half  as  many  ele- 
ments have  been  dropped  as  have  remained  stable  within  the 
complex  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the  historical  period. 

Though  certain  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  viewing  only 
the  internal  history  of  the  complex,  additional  insight  into  its 
history  as  a  whole  may  be  gained  by  a  comparison  of  Shawnee 
mortuary  customs  with  those  of  neighboring  tribes.  Such  com- 
parative material  is  therefore  considered  in  the  following  chap- 
ter. In  comparative  analysis  relative  dating  necessarily  supplants 
exact  dating,  but  knowledge  of  the  growth  and  changes  in  the 
complex  as  a  wrhole  should  be  appreciably  extended,  both  in 
depth  and  in  detail. 


PART  II:  CULTURAL  AFFILIATIONS  OF  THE 
SHAWNEE  BURIAL  COMPLEX 

Despite  the  fact  that  groups  of  Shawnee  lived  in  the  Southeast 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  Shawnee  burial 
customs  have  much  more  in  common  with  the  burial  customs  of 
Great  Lakes  tribes  than  they  do  with  those  of  any  Southeastern 
tribes.  The  Shawnee  seem  to  have  adopted  a  few  mortuary 
practices  from  Southeastern  groups,  but  such  customs  are  not 
especially  well  integrated  in  the  burial  complex.  The  Shawnee 
complex  can  be  characterized  as  basically  Woodlands  in  general 
outline  and  in  detail. 

This  is  true,  both  for  the  complex  as  it  exists  today,  and  for 
those  obsolete  traits  dealt  with  in  the  previous  chapter  under 
"Losses."  Comparative  analysis  shows  that  obsolete  Shawnee 
traits  either  have  a  distribution  among  Woodlands  and  Eastern 
Plains  groups,  or  else  are  generally  widespread  in  eastern  North 
America.  No  obsolete  Shawnee  traits  have  a  distribution  limited 
to  the  Shawnee  and  Southeastern  tribes. 

A  limited  number  of  contemporary  and  obsolete  Shawnee  traits 
are  peculiar  to  the  Shawnee  alone.  One  such  trait,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  method  of  lining  graves  with  stone  slabs,  may  prove 
significant  from  the  archaeological  viewpoint.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, a  comparison  of  historical  Shawnee  burial  customs  with 
those  which,  from  archaeological  evidence,  must  have  prevailed 
at  such  sites  as  the  protohistoric  Indian  village  and  cemetery  near 
Madison ville,  Ohio,  affords  little  justification  for  identifying  the 
sites  as  protohistoric  Shawnee  settlements.  Further,  in  regard  to 
another  archaeological  complex  which  has  often  been  attributed 
to  the  Shawnee — that  of  stone-box  grave  burial — there  is  no 
evidence  for  the  assumption  that  the  Shawnee  ever  buried  in 
stone-box  graves  inside  mounds,  or  that  they  were  responsible  for 
the  many  stone-box  graves  of  the  Tennessee-Cumberland  region. 
In  short,  the  identification  of  proto-  or  prehistoric  sites  with  the 
Shawnee  still  remains  an  open  challenge  to  archaeologists  and 
ethnologists. 

[301  ] 
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The  first  section  of  this  chapter  deals  with  the  cultural  affilia- 
tions of  the  Shawnee  buria]  complex  during  the  historical  period. 

In  a  succeeding  section  evidence  for  the  identification  of  profo- 
und prehistoric  sites  as  Shawnee  is  examined.  Historical  impli- 
cations which  can  he  drawn  from  the  entire  body  of  comparative 
data  are  discussed  in  the  final  section. 


Affiliations  During  the  Historical  Periq 


D 


In  determining  the  relationship  between  Shawnee  mortuary 
customs  and  those  of  other  eastern  North  American  tribes,  all 
contemporary  general  Shawnee  burial  customs,  some  contemporary 
divisional  customs,  and  several  obsolete  ones  were  first  of  all 
tabulated  in  trait  form.  These  customs  were  then  compared  with 
those  of  twenty-seven  other  eastern  tribes.  It  wras  found  in  this 
preliminary  comparison  that  the  tribes  whose  burial  customs  were 
used  for  comparison  fell  into  three  groups  ;  namely, 

(  1  )  Woodlands  (centering  in  the  Great  Lakes  area).  The 
tribes  in  this  group  are  the  Illinois,  Miami,  Kickapoo,  Sauk,  Fox, 
Potawatomi,  Ottawa,  Ojibwa  (Chippewa),  Winnebago,  Menom- 
ini,  Huron,  Seneca,  Delaware,  Nanticoke. 

(  2 )  Southeastern  ( centering  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east 
of  the  Mississippi).  These  tribes  include  the  Catawba,  Cherokee, 
Yuchi,  Creek,  Alabama,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw. 

(3)  Eastern  Plains  (centering  in  the  Central  Lowlands-Ozark 
Plateau  region  west  of  the  Mississippi).  In  some  respects  this 
group  would  seem  to  be  better  represented  as  a  former  extension 
of  the  Woodlands  group,  rather  than  on  a  par  with  it  and  the 
Southeastern  group,  and  its  separation  into  a  division  may  be 
challenged.  But  as  there  are  numerous  contemporary  Shawnee- 
Woodlands  burial  traits  that  have  no  counterpart  among  the 
Eastern  Plains  tribes,  the  latter  are  treated  in  this  study  as  con- 
stituting a  separate  eastern  North  American  subgroup.  The  tribes 
included  are  Osage,  Omaha,  Iowa,  Kansa,  Missouri,  and  Oto. 

All  the  above-mentioned  tribes  in  these  three  groups  represent 
peoples  with  whom  the  Shawnee  have  had  either  intimate  or  fairly 
close  contacts  during  the  historical  period.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Illinois,  Miami,  Nanticoke,  and  probably  the  Missouri,  all 
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the  tribes  selected  for  comparison  are  still  extant.  For  many  of 
them  there  are  ethnographical  as  well  as  historical  accounts  of 
their  burial  customs. 

Both  early  and  contemporary  accounts  of  the  burial  customs  of 
these  tribes  were  drawn  upon  for  the  series  of  comparative  tables 
presented  below.  This  more-or-less  indiscriminate  jumbling  of 
seventeenth-,  eighteenth-,  nineteenth-,  and  twentieth-century 
comparative  data  is  largely  a  matter  of  expediency.  As  yet  there 
are  not,  for  any  of  the  tribes  mentioned,  chronological  studies  of 
their  burial  customs.  When  traits  are  known,  on  reasonably  good 
authority,  to  have  been  adopted  by  a  group  within  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries,  an  "A"  is  used  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  trait,  and  to  show  that  it  is  of  recent  introduction. 
For  the  meaning  of  the  other  symbols  used  on  Tables  V-VIII, 
see  ante,  p.  234. 

Citations  to  the  references  upon  which  the  entries  for  the  tables 
are  based  are  given  in  Appendix  B. 

Shawnee-W  oodlands  A  filiations 

Numerous  burial  traits  held  in  common  by  the  Shawnee  and 
other  Woodlands  tribes  are  not  found  among  any  other  groups 
of  eastern  North  America.  In  some  instances  these  traits  are  spe- 
cifically denied  for  tribes  of  the  Southeastern  or  Eastern  Plains 
groups,  or  are  noted  as  recent  introductions.  Such  traits  are  listed, 
with  their  distributions,  on  Table  V. 

A  study  of  the  table  reveals  that  the  Shawnee  definitely  affiliate 
with  the  Woodlands  tribes,  especially  in  their  contemporary  gen- 
eral practices.  These  have  to  do  mainly  with  treatment  of  the 
corpse,  details  connected  with  attendants,  the  behavior  of  mourn- 
ers at  the  grave,  postburial  rites,  formal  return  of  the  spouse  to 
the  blood  kin,  and  taboos  imposed  on  the  spouse.  The  custom  of 
eating  the  "last  meal"  with  the  dead  is  so  widely  distributed 
among  Woodlands  groups  as  to  have  little  diagnostic  value. 
Eliminating  this  one  trait,  contemporary  general  Shawnee  funeral 
practices  prove  to  be  most  closely  affiliated  with  Seneca,  Kickapoo, 
Fox,  and  Delaware  rites.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  prepon- 
derance  of   detailed   similarities   between    Shawnee   and    Seneca 
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I  \i;i  e  \  :  Shawnee  Woodlands  Affiliations 
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Table  V — Continued 
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practices  results  from  unusually  full  material  which  was  specially 
solicited  from  the  Seneca  for  this  comparison.1  That  the  identi- 
ties truly  reflect  historical  conditions  is  shown  by  an  analysis  of 
the  literature  which  reveals  that  obsolete  Shawnee  burial  traits 
also  correlate  with  Seneca  practices. 

Although  the  Seneca  were  reputedly  the  foremost  enemies  of 
the  Shawnee  in  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries," 
the  evidence  from  burial  rites  suggests  that  a  lively  cultural  inter- 
change has  existed  between  these  two  groups.  The  strength  of 
Seneca-Shawnee  affiliations  suggests  that  hostilities  between  these 
two  tribes  may  have  been  overemphasized  by  historians  or  else 
were  of  comparatively  short  duration.  From  perhaps  as  early  as 
1706  onward/  a  group  of  Shawnee  and  a  group  of  so-called 
"Seneca"  have  been  intimately  associated.  While  Hewitt  and 
others  do  not  consider  these  Seneca  as  belonging  to  the  New 
York  Seneca  tribe/  from  what  little  is  known  of  their  culture,"  it 
seems  to  be  hard  to  distinguish  between  them.  Shawnee  inform- 
ants say  that  members  of  the  group  speak  the  Seneca  language 
and  occasionally  visit  the  New  York  Seneca.  The  relations 
between  this  group   of   "Seneca"  and  the   present-day   Eastern 

William  N.  Fenton  checked  the  list  of  contemporary  general  Shawnee  burial 
traits  with  Seneca  informants.  This  was  not  done  for  other  tribes. 

2See  Thwaites  (ed.),  Jesuit  Relations,  XLVII,  145-49;  LIV,  115-17;  LVI, 
63-65;  LIX,  145.    Blair  (ed.),  Indian  Tribes,  I,  226-27,  335-36. 

"Harvey,  History  oj  the  5 haw nee  Indians,  pp.  51-5  2. 

4Hodge  (ed.),  Handbook  oj  American  Indians,  I,  223  ;  II,  506. 

sSee,  for  example,  an  account  by  Crowell  of  the  Oklahoma  Seneca  dog  sacrifice, 
which  closely  resembles  New  York  Seneca  practices.  Crowell,  "The  Dog  Sacri- 
fice," in  Beach  (ed.),  The  Indian  Miscellany,  pp.  323-32.    See  also  ante,  p.  262. 
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Shawnee  were  close  while  the  two  groups  lived  near  each  other 
in  Ohio  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  continued 
so  after  they  both  removed  to  northeastern  Oklahoma  in  1831 
and    1832. 

The  several  detailed  identities  in  contemporary  Shawnee 
funeral  customs  and  Mexican  Kickapoo  customs  are  due  either 
to  pre- White  or  to  fairly  late  historical  contacts,  or  more  probably 
to  both.  The  Kickapoo  Language  is  closely  related  to  Shawnee. 
Also,  the  Kickapoo  supported  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet,  and 
in  1  824  part  of  the  Kickapoo  and  part  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee, 
together  with  several  other  tribal  groups,  removed  to  the  Sabine 
River."  A  few  Shawnee  families  are  now  living  with  the  Mexican 
Kickapoo  in  Mexico. 

Fox-Shawnee  parallels  present  an  interesting  problem  in  the 
light  of  Dr.  Fisher's  observations  on  the  extent  to  which  accul- 
turation has  occurred  among  the  Fox  within  historical  times.7 
Possibly  the  parallels  relate  to  very  early  Fox-Shawnee  contacts, 
before  the  Fox  moved  into  what  is  now  central  Wisconsin.  The 
Fox  language,  like  Kickapoo,  is  closely  related  to  Shawnee.  In 
contrast  to  the  Kickapoo,  the  Fox  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
very  intimate  contacts  writh  the  Shawnee  during  the  historical 
period. 

The  Delaware-Shawnee  parallels  are  noteworthy  because  of 
the  close  contacts  which  several  divisions  of  the  Shawnee  had 
with  the  Delaware  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  possibly  earlier. 
By  1750  most  of  the  Shawnee,  and  various  Delaware  groups, 
were  neighbors  in  Ohio.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
and  throughout  the  next,  Shawnee-Delaware  relations  were  very 


"Adams,  in  Report  on  Indians  Taxed  and  Not  Taxed  .  .  .  Eleventh  Census:  1 890 
(House  Misc.  Docs.,  52  Cong.,  1  sess.,  No.  340,  Pt.  15),  pp.  297-300. 

'In  her  introduction  to  William  [ones'  Ethnography  of  the  Fox  (pp.  1,7), 
Margaret  Welpley  Fisher  states  that  "a  careful  perusal  of  their  [Fox]  history  .  .  . 
shows  that  the  normal  processes  of  acculturation  were  carried  to  such  extraordinary 
lengths  in  their  case  that  it  would  be  remarkable  if  many  specifically  Fox  traits 
survived.1'  The  Fox  tribe  has  been  "many  times  depleted  and  many  times 
restocked"  within  the  historical  period;  massacres  and  plagues  "have  caused  a  very 
considerable  infiltration  of  alien  blood  and  presumably  alien  culture  into  the 
Fox  Nation." 
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close.  All  this  suggests  Shawnee-Delaware  identities  may  be  of 
relatively  long  standing." 

One  cannot  say  that  the  absence  or  near  absence  of  identities 
in  contemporary  traits  between  the  Shawnee  and  Nanticoke, 
Illinois,  and  Miami  is  due  to  paucity  of  material  for  the  latter 
tribes.  Trowbridge's  account  of  the  Miami  in  1825  contains  a 
long  and  detailed  description  of  their  death  customs.  The  Deliette 
material  on  the  Illinois  is  fairly  detailed  and  was  written  by  one 
who  had  lived  among  the  Illinois  for  several  years  The  compara- 
tive data  available  for  the  Illinois  and  Miami  is  as  full  as  that 
for  the  Kickapoo  or  Ottawa,  for  example.  The  Nanticoke  source 
material  is  not  so  full,  but  is  supplemented  by  Speck's  recent  data 
and  by  manuscript  material. 

All  the  Shawnee  divisional  traits  listed  derive  from  Kispoko, 
Pekowi  and/or  ©awikila  rites."   It  is  significant  that  the  Kickapoo, 

8In  1939  after  this  study  was  completed  Willie  Longbone,  a  Dewey,  Oklahoma, 
Delaware,  furnished  information  on  Delaware  burial  practices  which  confirmed 
findings  on  the  relative  strength  of  Shawnee-Delaware  affiliations,  as  drawn  from 
the  literature.  Longbone's  data  are  not  included  in  Tables  V-VIII  unless  expressly 
stated,  since  they  could  not  be  controlled  as  the  Senca  material  had  been.  Several 
traits  listed  in  Table  V  were  confirmed  or  denied  by  Longbone,  to  wit:  ( 1 )  Corpse 
spoken  to  immediately  after  death.  ["After  a  person  dies,  the  relatives  tell  that 
person  not  to  bother  anyone — that  he's  going  to  a  better  place  now."]  (3)  Corpse 
laid  with  arms  crossed  on  chest.  ["They  lay  the  body  in  the  grave  with  the  arms 
crossed  over  the  chest,  head  east,  and  face  straight  up."]  (9)  Attendants  paid  from 
gifts  to  deceased:  denied.  ["No  gifts  are  brought  to  a  dead  person,  but  the  rela- 
tives buy  cloth  and  give  it  to  the  gravediggers  and  other  helpers."  |  (21  )  All  earth 
from  the  grave  must  be  replaced.  ["The  Delaware  are  particular  to  put  all  the  dirt 
from  the  grave  back  into  the  grave.  They  think  the  dead  will  quarrel  and  say,  'You 
have  some  of  my  dirt,'  if  they  don't."  |  (  1 ,  divisional )  Widow  parts  from  the  dead. 
["Two  women  take  hold  of  the  widow,  and  lead  her  around  the  grave,  from  the 
east  to  the  west  and  back  east;  then  they  turn  her  loose.  She's  gone  away  from  her 
dead  husband  then — that  was  her  last  round  with  him." 

"The  divisional  practice,  peculiar  to  ©awikila,  of  using  a  "throw-out  [kitten  or 
puppv]  after  corpse  when  taken  from  house,"  is  not  entered  on  any  of  the  com- 
parative tables  in  this  section  since  no  parallels  have  been  noted  for  it  among  eastern 
North  American  tribes.  Willie  Longbone,  however,  described  a  Delaware  practice 
as  follows:  "When  the  Delaware  carry  the  body  out  of  the  house  to  the  wagon  to 
take  it  to  the  grave,  the  man  and  woman  undertakers  [corpse  handlers]  throw  six 
sticks  apiece,  one  at  a  time,  behind  the  body.  The  man  throws  his  sticks  to  his  left, 
the  woman  throws  hers  to  the  right.  This  keeps  [any]  bad  spirit  from  following 
the  body."  The  twelve  sticks  used  are  "little  old  green  [unseasoned]  sticks, 
unpeeled,  about  five  inches  long." 
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Seneca,  and  Delaware,  three  o\  the  tour  Woodlands  tribes  which 
affiliated  most  closely  with  the  Shawnee  in  genera]  contemporary 

practices,  are  also  among  the  few  groups  showing  identities  with 
contemporary  divisional  practices. 

Those  tribes  having  the  most  identities  with  obsolete  Shawnee 
practices  are  the  Ojibwa,  Winnebago,  Huron,  Seneca,  Nanticoke, 
and  Delaware  (;  ) — all  northern  or  eastern  tribes.  This  indicates 
northern  and  eastern  affiliations  for  the  Shawnee,  again  with  the 
Seneca  and  Delaware  and  the  hitter's  southern  neighbors,  the 
Nanticoke. 

Most  of  the  obsolete  Shawnee  practices  relate  to  the  dance  and 
contest  to  honor  the  dead.  A  commemorative  dance  was  fairly 
general  at  an  early  date  among  the  northern  and  eastern  groups, 
but  the  Shawnee  form  of  the  dance  seems  to  have  spread  to  the 
more  central  groups  somewhat  later.  We  have  record  of  it  having 
diffused  to  the  Menomini  (at  an  early  date?)  and  to  the  Prairie 
Potawatomi  and  Miami  (probably  relatively  late).10  The  Choc- 
taw have  recently  adopted  the  practice  of  spending  a  night  in 
dancing  to  honor  the  dead,  but  so  far  as  the  form  of  their  dance 
is  concerned,  there  is  little  to  connect  it  with  the  Woodlands  dance 
for  the  dead."    However,  the  Choctaw  may  have  borrowed  the 


"The  Menomini  Shawnee  dance  (Cawanokau)  "is  performed  in  honor  of  the 
dead,  and  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Shawnee  at  an  ancient  time  when 
they  lived  near  the  Menomini."  Skinner,  Associations  and  Ceremonies  of  Menoni- 
ini,  p.  212.  In  his  description  of  the  Prairie  Potawatomi  "Shawnee"  dance 
(Shawano^ga)  Skinner  does  not  comment  on  its  age,  but  his  data  on  adoption  rite* 
among  the  Prairie  Potawatomi  suggest  that  their  Shawnee  dance  ceremony  (which 
includes  adoption  rites)  is  a  relatively  late  addition  to  their  culture.  The  Mascou- 
tens  or  Prairie  Potawatomi,  pp.  210-13,  227-28.  For  comment  on  the  Miami 
Shawnee  dance  (Shauwonoa  Kunkee  naamingh)  see  ante,  pp.  269-70  and  Kinietz 
(ed.),  Meedrmeear  Traditions,  pp.  34-36,  59. 

The  Fox  and  the  Yuchi  also  have  a  Shawnee  dance,  but  in  neither  case  is  it  con- 
nected with  death  rites.  Of  the  Fox,  Michelson  savs,  "The  Shawnee  dance  is  the 
same  as  the  Snake  dance  .  .  .  which  the  Foxes  acquired  while  in  Kansas.  Formerly 
it  was  pretty  likely  to  be  rough;  and  girls  and  their  lovers  would  meet  on  such 
occasions."  Michelson,  "The  Autobiography  of  a  Fox  Indian  Woman,"  in  BAF, 
Annual  Report,  1918-19,  pp.  329,  343  note  3  5.  The  Yuchi  "Shawnee"  dance, 
described  by  Speck  (Ethnology  of  the  Yuchi,  p.  128),  was  identified  by  James 
Clark,  Shawnee  informant,  as  a  borrowed  form  of  the  Bean  dance  which  is  danced 
during  the  Shawnee  Bread  dance  series. 

Swanton,  Source  Material  for  the  Choctaw,  pp.  192-93. 
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idea  of  dancing  to  honor  the  dead,  if  not  the  form  of  their  dance, 
from  the  Shawnee  some  time  after  1800. 

Shazvnee-Southeastern  A  filiations 

The  contemporary  general  traits  and  divisional  traits  shared 
exclusively  by  the  Shawnee  with  Southeastern  groups  are  few 
compared  with  the  number  of  Shawnee-Woodlands  identities. 
Most  of  the  traits  which  are  shared  have  to  do  with  postburial 
rites,  particularly  purificatory  ones.  No  obsolete  Shawnee  traits 
were  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  burial  practices  of  the  South- 
eastern groups.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Shawnee  con- 
tacts with  the  Southeastern  peoples  were  relatively  late. 

Table  VI:  Shawnee-Southeastern  Affiliations 


Contemporary   General 
Shawnee   Traits 


1.  "Tracks"  of  corpse 
erased 

2.  Gravcdiggers,  corpse 
handlers  take  emetic.... 

3.  Purification  of  all 
mourners  

4.  All  mourners  wash  with 
plant  decoction — . 

5.  Final  purification  ot 
all  mourners  after  vigil 

6.  Meal  concludes  post- 
burial   vigil 

7.  Hunting,  cooking  ta- 
boos for  spouse  last 
four  days 

Contemporary  Divisional 

Shawnee   Traits 
S.     Hair  ot  mourners  clip- 
ped, end  of  mourning 

period   

9.     Feast   for  deceased  put 
in  empty  death  room 
Obsolete  Shawnee 
Traits 
None. 


V 


u 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


'J 


+ 


CJ 


+ 


+ 


Shawnee  parallels  are  most  numerous  among  the  Creeks,  the 
Chickasaw,  and  the  Yuchi,  which  is  not  surprising  as  the  Kispoko 
and  ©awikila  divisions  have,  we  know,  had  intimate  contacts  with 
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these  tribes  since  the  early  historical  period."  The  fact  that  hunt- 
ing and  cooking  taboos  tor  the  spouse  now  last  four  days  among 
the  Shawnee,  whereas  formerly  they  lasted  a  year,  probably 
reflects  recent  Southeastern  influences.  From  1824  to  1840  the 
Kispoko,  Pekowij  and  some  ©awikila  Shawnee  were  with  groups 
of  Creeks,  Yuchi,  and  Alabama  in  Texas,  and  since  then  these 
three  Shawnee  divisions  have  been  in  close  contact  with  the  Creeks 
and  Yuchi  in  Oklahoma. 

The  comparative  data  in  this  section  helps  to  supplement  the 
short  list  of  additions  to  the  Shawnee  complex  presented  in  Part  I. 
Those  traits  which  are  represented  among  Southeastern  groups, 
but  found  farther  north  only  among  the  Shawnee,  probably  rep- 
resent borrowings  by  the  latter  from  Southeastern  tribes. 

None  of  the  traits  representing  additions  affect  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  Shawnee  complex.  The  relatively  small  number  of 
such  traits  is  indicative  of  the  cultural  conservatism  of  the 
Shawnee. 

Shawnee-Eastern  Plains  Affiliations 

No  contemporary  general  or  contemporary  divisional  Shawnee 
traits  are  shared  exclusively  with  the  several  tribes  of  the  Eastern 
Plains  group. 

One  obsolete  Shawrnee  trait  only,  the  old  Mekoce  practice  of 
repeating  the  feast  for  the  individual  dead  for  four  years,  was 
found  limited  in  its  occurrence  to  the  Shawnee  and  the  Iowa. 
This  Iowa  identity  is  of  interest  in  the  light  of  a  remark  by 
James  Clark  that  "after  Mekoce  stopped  holding  yearly  funeral 
feasts  for  the  [individual]  dead,  the  practice  was  passed  on  to 
the  Quapaw'."13  Both  the  Iowa  and  Quapaw  are  Siouan-speak- 
ing  groups. 

The  trait  under  consideration  seems  allied  with  the  Woodlands 


1_Sec  Swanton,  Ear/x  History  of  the  Creek  Indians,  pp.  3  1  7-20  ;  "Social  Organi- 
zation of  the  Creek  Confederacy, "  and  "Religious  Beliefs  of  the  Creek  Indians," 
in  BAE,  Annual  Refort,  1924-25,  pp.  48  (quoting  Schoolcraft),  120,  504  ff., 
547-48.  See  also  Hodge  (ed.),  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  under  names  of 
the  tribes.  My  own  field  notes  from  Shawnee  and  Tukabaci  Creek  informants  also 
indicate  that  a  close  relationship  existed  between  this  group  of  Creeks  and  the 
Kispoko  and  ©awikila  Shawnee. 

13See  also  Appendix  A,  post,  pp.  421-22. 
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practice  of  each  family  giving  a  "ghost  feast"  annually  or  semi- 
annually to  feed  all  its  dead  relatives.  It  is  possible  that  the 
four-year  commemorative  funeral  feasts,  such  as  appear  in  old 
Mekoce  Shawnee,  Iowa,  and  Quapaw  rites,  may  be  a  specializa- 
tion developed  by  Siouan  groups  of  a  more  general  Woodlands 
practice."  What  is  noteworthy  is  that  such  a  trait,  practiced  by 
two  Siouan-speaking  tribes,  finds  its  counterpart  in  a  reputedly 
old  and  now  obsolete  Shawnee  practice  that  has  not  been  noted 
for  any  other  Woodlands  groups. 

The  distribution  of  the  practice  among  the  early  nineteenth- 
century  Mekoce  Shawnee  and  the  present-day  Iowa,  and  its 
reported  occurrence  among  the  Qaupaw,  together  with  the  lack 
of  evidence  for  any  contemporary  Shawnee-Eastern  Plains  iden- 
tities suggests  that  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Mekoce 
Shawnee  had  contacts  with  the  so-called  Chiwere  or  ©egiha- 
speaking  Siouan  groups.  Opportunities  for  contact  between  the 
two  groups  are  limited  to  two  periods:  (1)  a  period  prior  to  the 
Mekoce  division's  settling  in  Ohio  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
(2)  a  period  after  1832,  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  Mekoce 
division  from  northern  Ohio  to  Kansas.  As  missionaries  were 
more  active  among  the  Mekoce  Shawnee  around  1832  than  at 
any  other  time,  it  seems  improbable  that  any  "pagan"  burial  cus- 
toms were  borrowed  from  the  Quapaw  or  Iowa  at  this  time.  Thus 
the  four-year  funeral  feasts  were  probably  a  practice  which 
Mekoce  shared  with  one  or  several  Siouan  tribes  prior  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  lived  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Shawnee-W  oodlands-Southeastern  A  filiations 

Numerous  contemporary  Shawnee  burial  customs  occur  in  the 
mortuary  complexes  of  both  Woodlands  and  Southeastern  tribes, 

14It  is  not  remarkable  for  Woodlands  identities  to  appear  in  cither  Iowa  or  Qua- 
paw culture.  Of  the  Iowa  Skinner  states  that  "they  began  as  a  people  of  true 
Woodland  culture  .  .  .  were  later  subjected  to  a  very  strong  influence  from  the 
Plains,  so  that  in  the  latter  part  of  their  existence,  before  the  complete  destruction 
of  their  native  life,  they  were  in  a  process  of  transition  from  Woodland  to  Plains 
habits."  Ethnology  of  the  Iczvay,  p.  190.  In  1700  the  Jesuit  Gravier  mentioned 
that  the  Quapaw  had  formerly  lived  on  the  Ohio  River.  Thwaites  (ed.),  Jesuit 
Relations,  LXV,  107;  Mooney,  The  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  p.  10. 
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but  are  nor  reported  for  any  of  the  Eastern  Plains  groups.  The 
distributions  of  these  customs  are  given  in  Table  VII. 

The  table  shows  that  those  traits  (nos.  1,  2,  3,  6,  8,  11,  25- 
27,  37)  having  a  wide  or  fairly  wide  distribution  in  the  Wood- 
hinds,  hut  a  restricted  one  among  Southeastern  groups,  relate  to 
contemporary  general  Shawnee  practices.  The  more  northerly 
center  of  distribution  of  the  elements,  together  with  their  dis- 
continuous distributions  in  the  Southeastern  area  and  the  fact  that 


Table  VII: 
Sii.\\vm:i:-Woodlands-Southeastern  Affiliations 


Contemforjrs  General 
•let   /  ■  ■■■ 

I.    Corpse  bathed 


2.    Hair  of  corpse  combed 
.'.    Body    laid    outside   01 

ground,  plank 

4.  Robe,  rrut  under  body 
preburial  

5.  Mile  gravediggers 

6.  Speaker  selected 

".     Pillow   under   head   of 

corpse 

8.  Tobacco  put  in  grave 

9.  Gravediggers  close 
grave 

10.  Grave-digger-,  corpse 
handlers  wash  with 
plant  tea 

11.  Attendant-  paid  from 
property  ol  dead 

12.  Attendants  eat  mca 
apart  after  burial 

13.  Mourners  go  home 
after  interment 

14.  Close  relatives  remain 
with    spou-c 

1  5.     All-night     vigil     aftci 

burial    .. 

1  6.    Third  night  only 

17.     Outside,     good 

weather 

1  s.     Around  lire . 

1  9.     Ends  at  dawn 
20.     Purification    of    prcm- 

21 .  Yard  -wept 

22.  Dwelling  purified 

2  5.     Condolence  ceremony 

24.     For  spouse  only 


' 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


\ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


x- 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


f 


+ 


f- 


+ 
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Table  VII — Continued 


26. 

27. 


29. 


Contemporary  General 
S/iaunee   Trails 


25.    On   third   night, 
fourth   morning 

usually 

Condolence  speech 

Partial  release  of  spouse- 
Spouse's    hair    washed, 

combed   ... 

Special    taboos    for 
graved iggers,    corpse 

handlers    

30.    Eat  alone 

Do  not  touch  chil- 
dren   

Do  not  visit  sick.. 
For  "four"  days 

after  burial  

Spouse   may   not   hunt, 

fish    

Spouse   may    not   cook, 

sew _. 

Bark  or  slab  over  body 

in  grave 

Inhumation    in    hollow 

tree 

38.    Rare   


31. 

32 
33, 


34. 

35. 
36. 
37. 

D 
39. 

+n. 

41. 


visional  Contemporary 
Traits 
Widow  freed  from  ta 
boos    at    dance,    ball 

game  _ 

Guns  fired  as  notice  of 
death  or  at  interment 

Obsolete  Sliazcnee 

Traits 
Graves    lined    with 
stone   slabs 


+ 


M 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


* 


+ 


+ 


O 


• 


+ 


+ 


u 


+ 


+ 


u 


f 
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they  are  shared  by  tribes  with  whom  it  is  known  that  the  Shawnee 
have  had  intimate  contacts,  suggests  that  the  traits  were  probably 
carried  into  the  Southeast  by  groups  of  Shawnee  who  lived  from 
time  to  time  in  that  region.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  the  Yuchi, 
Chickasaw,  and  Creeks,  in  the  order  of  listing,  borrowed  most 
heavily  from  contemporary  Shawnee  practices  j  the  Cherokee  and 
Choctaw  borrowings  are  few  and  all  recent.  As  will  be  recalled,1" 
it  was  from  the  same  three  groups,  the  Creeks,  Chickasaw,  and 

35This  trait  and  the  one  immediately  following  are  entered  positively  for  the 
Delaware  on  the  authority  of  Willie  Longbone,  Delaware  informant. 
"See  Table  VI  and  discussion  following,  ante,  pp.  3  09-10. 
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Viu In,  that  the  Shawnee  themselves  borrowed  most  of  their  South- 
eastern traits. 

The  custom  of  firing  guns  at  a  funeral  may  be  a  Woodlands 
practice  which  the  Shawnee  transmitted  to  the  Yuchi  or  the 
Creek  v.  The  practice  is  recorded  by  LeBeau  for  the  Seneca, 
but  at  a  relatively  late  date,  1745.  Among  the  Shawnee  the 
custom  is  limited  to  the  kispoko,  Pekowi,  and  ©awikila  divisions. 
James  Clark  stated  that  the  use  of  guns  at  funerals  was  first 
practiced  by  the  ©awikila  division  while  in  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  His  statement  seems  to  agree  with  what  is  known 
of  Seneca  practices. 

The  relatively  few  Shawnee  elements  which  have  a  wide  dis- 
tribution in  the  Southeast  and  a  limited  one  in  the  Woodlands 
concern  the  gravediggers  and  corpse  handlers,  and  the  taboos 
imposed  upon  them.  These  customs,  which  the  Shawnee  probably 
added  to  their  own  rites  as  a  result  of  their  Southeastern  contacts 
and  later  transmitted  to  Woodlands  groups,  are  found  among  the 
Fox,  Delaware,  and  Seneca.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  whereas 
some  Southeastern  tribes  apparently  borrowed  several  Wood- 
lands customs  from  the  Shawnee,  few  definitely  Southeastern 
burial  traits  can  be  shown  to  have  diffused  northward  through 
the  Shawnee  to  Woodlands  groups,  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Shawnee  themselves  were  a  culturally  conservative  group. 

Several  elements  listed  in  Table  VII  are  either  too  generally 
or  too  sporadically  distributd  among  both  Woodlands  and  South- 
eastern groups  to  be  of  value  in  drawing  historical  conclusions. 

Shavonee-W  oodlands-E  astern  Plains  Affiliations 

The  burial  practices  limited  in  their  distributions  to  the  Shaw- 
nee and  many  other  Woodlands  tribes  and  to  the  tribes  of  the 
Eastern  Plains  are  given  on  Table  VIII. 


^Also,  perhaps,  to  the  Tutelo,  a  North  Carolina  tribe  not  included  on  our  list 
because  so  little  is  known  about  Tutelo  mortuary  customs  as  a  whole.  Among  the 
Tutelo  a  gun  is  fired  at  daybreak  after  the  all-night  "Re-dressing"  or  "Adoption" 
ceremony,  to  speed  the  departing  spirit  on  its  way.  Speck,  "Tutelo  Rituals,"  in 
Bulletin  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  North  Carolina,  II,  No.  2,  pp.  3-5. 
Le  Beau,  Avantures,  II,  322. 
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Table  VIII: 
Shawnee- Woodlands-Eastern  Plains  Affiliations 


Contemporary  General 
Shawnee   Trails 


1.  Moccasins  for  footgear 
on  corpse 

2.  Goods  of  dead,  gifts 
distributed  after  burial 

3.  Gravediggers,  corpse 
handlers  of  different 
social  group  than  de- 
ceased     

4.  Seated  interment  rare, 
or  for  special  group.. 


Contemforary  Divisional 
Traits 

5.  Food  placed  on  grave 

Obsolete  Shawnee 
Traits 

6.  Captives     eaten     cere- 
monially  ...  ._ 

7.  Content   to  honor  dead 

8.     Part  of  burial  rites 
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The  small  number  of  contemporary  traits  shared  by  these 
groups  as  contrasted  with  the  several  identities  between  obsolete 
Shawnee  practices  and  those  of  the  other  Woodlands  and  Eastern 
Plains  tribes,  immediately  suggests  that  the  culture  of  the  Eastern 
Plains  groups  was  formerly  closer  to  Woodlands  culture  than 
it  is  at  present.  There  are  two  possible  explanations  for  this: 
either  in  former  times  the  Woodlands  culture  extended  west- 
ward over  a  wider  area  than  it  now  occupies,  or  in  more  recent 
times  Siouan-speaking  groups  possessed  of  such  a  culture  moved 
out  of  the  Woodlands  area  and  settled  west  of  the  Mississippi 
in  the  Central  Lowland-Ozark  Plateau  region. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century 
Siouan  groups  were  probably  in  contact  with  the  Mekoce  Shaw- 
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nee  east  of  the  Mississippi.  A  relatively  late  migration  of 
present  day  Siouan  speaking  tribes  westward  out  of  the  Wood- 
lands area  is  supported  by  tradition,"  by  Gravier's  statement  that 
the  Quapaw  former!)  lived  on  the  Ohio  River,21  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  Winnebago,  a  Chiwere  Siouan  group,  were  probably  on 
Green  Bay  as  early  as  1634."  Such  a  movement  of  the  Siouan 
groups  westward  was  probably  accomplished  gradually,  and  pos- 
sibly not  entirely  effected  until  the  late  prehistoric  period. 

More  Shawnee-Woodlands  identities  occur  among  the  Iowa 
and  Oto,  both  members  of  the  Chiwere  division  of  the  Siouan 
stock,  than  among  the  Wegiha-speaking  Omaha  or  Kansa.  This 
may  be  indicative  of  which  of  the  Eastern  Plains  groups  had  the 
most  recent  contacts  with  Woodlands  peoples.23 

Most  of  the  identities  noted  for  the  Eastern  Plains  tribes  and 
the  Woodlands  tribes  are  either  so  fully  or  so  sporadically  dis- 
tributed in  both  groups  that  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  the  paths  of 
diffusion  of  specific  traits.  One  obsolete  Shawnee  trait,  that  of 
funeral  guests  striking  a  pole  and  talking  when  they  gave  their 
gifts  to  the  dead,  mentioned  for  the  Shawnee  in  1687  by  Joutel,"4 
occurs  elsewrhere  only  among  the  Sauk  and  Omaha.  This  trait  is 
of  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  its  limited  distribution,  but  as 
a  possible  Woodlands  prototype  of  the  better-known  and  wide- 
spread recent  Plains  custom  of  striking  a  pole  while  reciting  war 
honors. 

Sha-wnee-Southeasteni-Eastern  Plains  Affiliations 

No  identities  limited  to  the  Shawnee,  Southeastern,  and  East- 
ern Plains  tribes  were  found.  This  negative  evidence  again  sug- 
gests that  contacts  between  the  Shawnee  and  the  Eastern  Plains 

Ante,  p.  311. 

"''Whitman,  The  Oto,  p.  xi. 

"^Thwaites  (ed.),  Jesuit  Relations,  LXV,  107. 

"Radin,  "The  Winnebago  Tribe,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  191  5-16,  p.  5  3. 
The  Winnebago,  also  a  Chiwere  Siouan  group,  are  still  living  in  the  Eastern 
Woodlands  area,   it  might  be  noted.  The  Omaha  recent  practice  of  singing  at 
funerals  derives  from  Omaha  peyote  ritual  and  can  be  disregarded.    Mead,  The 
Changing  Culture  of  an  Indian  Tribe,  p.  101. 

J4"Relation  de  Henri  Joutel,"  in  Margry  (ed.),  Decouvertes  et  Etablissements, 
III,  505  ;  Joutel,  Journal  of  the  Last  Voyage,  pp.  174-75. 
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tribes  were  mainly  during  the  prehistoric  period,  antedating  Shaw- 
nee contacts  with  the  Southeastern  groups  during  historical  times. 

Shawnee-E astern  North  American  Traits 

Many  Shawnee  burial  practices  have  either  a  wide  or  a  sporadic 
distribution  over  all  of  eastern  North  America,  among  the  Wood- 
lands, Southeastern,  and  Eastern  Plains  groups.  Such  traits  might 
logically  be  considered  in  this  section.  However,  the  distribution 
of  these  traits  is  so  widespread  that  few  conclusions  concerning 
Shawnee  affiliations  can  be  drawn  from  them.  Such  traits  are 
therefore  reserved  for  presentation  in  Part  III,""  which  consists 
of  an  areal  survey  of  eastern  North  American  burial  customs. 

Burial  Customs  Limited  to  the  Shawnee 

A  few  Shawnee  burial  traits  are  not  recorded  in  the  literature 
for  any  of  the  Woodlands,  Southeastern,  or  Eastern  Plains 
groups  included  in  this  analysis,  and  are  therefore  assumed  to  be 
unique  to  the  Shawnee.  Such  traits  include  (  1  )  offering  of 
tobacco  to  bind  appointment  of  the  funeral  leader ;  (2)  wearing 
of  special  necklace  by  gravediggers,  corpse  handlers;  (3)  purifi- 
cation of  gravedigging  implements  by  leaving  them  in  water 
until  the  fourth-day  rites  end;  (4)  laying  of  wood  for  death- 
watch  fires  in  an  east-west  line;  (5)  laying  of  corpse  in  an  east- 
west  line;  (6)  final  purification  of  all  mourners  by  washing, 
oiling,  and  combing  of  hair;  (7)  third-night  condolence  cere- 
mony in  which  an  affinal  relative  of  the  spouse  serves  as  his  (her) 
custodian.  The  two  participants  sit  near  the  fire;  they  must  remain 
awake  all  night;  the  spouse's  face  is  washed  at  intervals  with 
plant  tea. 

Diagnostic  contemporary  divisional  Shawnee  traits  are  three: 
(1)  use  of  kitten  or  puppy  as  throw-out;"6  (2)  eating  of  feast 
previously  offered  the  dead  by  kin  of  deceased;  (3)  delivering 
of  speech  by  director  at  the  feast. 

Obsolete  Shawnee  traits  for  which  no  parallels  were  found 
are:  (1)  graves  lined  with  stone  slabs  on  top,  bottom,  and  two 

^Post,  pp.  341-42,  348. 
""See  ante,  p.  307,  note  9. 
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sides  only;  (2)  in  contest  to  honor  dead,  winner  must  retain 
possession  of  greased  object. 

Several  oi  the  above  traits  appear  among  other  tribes  in 
slight  1\  modified  form,  or  entirely  apart  from  the  burial  com- 
plex. Offering  tobacco  to  bind  the  appointment  of  the  funeral 
leader  resembles  a  Kickapoo  custom  noted  by  Skinner."  Among 
main  Ugonquian  speaking  Woodlands  tribes,  including  the 
Shawnee,  tobacco  is  used  when  approaching  a  guardian  spirit  or 
to  make  prayers  to  a  deity  binding. 

Special  necklaces  are  used  by  the  Yuchi,  Chickasaw,  and  Shaw- 
nee, in  infant-naming  ceremonies. 

A  general  similarity  to  the  Shawnee  trait  of  laying  the  wood 
for  hres  for  the  dead  in  a  special  way  is  found  among  the  Catawba 
and  other  eastern  groups."" 

Among  the  Chickasaw  and  the  Potawatomi  the  surviving 
spouse  washes,  oils,  and  combs  his  (her)  hair  when  freed  from 
mourning  taboos.30 

In  the  Tutelo  redressing  or  adoption  ceremony,  when  a  living 
person  of  the  same  age  and  sex  as  the  dead  is  formally  given  the 
latter's  name,  "an  attendant,  or  'guide,'  from  the  mourning  fam- 
ily is  selected  to  remain  at  the  side  of  the  redressed  person  during 
the  rite."  No  Tutelo  similarities  to  the  Shawnee  practice  of 
having  the  spouse  and  custodian  sit  by  a  fire  during  the  night  are 
noted  by  Speck.31 

Delaware  graves  of  about  1760,  as  seen  and  described  by 
M'Cullough,82  were  lined  with  wooden  slabs  on  the  bottom  and 


"Skinner,  Societies  of  the  Iowa,  p.  721. 

SC.  F.  and  Erminie  W.  Yoegelin,  "Shawnee  Name  Groups,"  in  American 
Anthropologist,  N.  S.  XXXVII,  634;  Speck,  "Notes  on  Chickasaw  Ethnology  and 
Folk-Lore, "  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  XX,  57;  Speck,  Ethnology  of  the 
Yuchi,  pp.  93-94. 

"'Speck,  "Catawba  Religious  Beliefs,"  in  Primitive  Man,  XII,  44. 

^Swanton,  "Social  Organization  of  the  Creek  Confederacy,"  in  BAE,  Annual 
Report,  1924-25,  p.  382;  Armstrong,  The  Sauks  and  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
pp.  607-8. 

31Speck,  "Tutelo  Rituals,"  in  Bulletin  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  North 
Carolina,  II,  No.  2,  p.  4. 

32M'Cullough,  "A  Narrative  of  the  Captivity  of  John  M'Cullough,  Esq.,"  in 
[Pritts,  comp.]  bicidents  of  Border  Life,  p.  111. 
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two  sides  j  a  broad  slab  was  put  over  the  body  after  it  was  lowered 
into  the  grave.  The  omission  of  end  slabs  is  similar  to  the  Shaw- 
nee method  of  lining  graves  with  stone  slabs.  An  Illinois  refer- 
ence also  seems  to  indicate  that  graves  were  lined  with  a  bottom 
slab,  and  two  side  boards.'53 

It  is  not  surprising  that  comparatively  few  diagnostic  traits 
appear  in  the  Shawnee  burial  complex.  This  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  tendency  of  a  people  to  draw  upon  a  common  cultural 
stock,  rather  than  to  invent  new  practices.  The  uniqueness  of  the 
Shawnee  complex  lies  not  in  its  number  of  localized  traits,  but 
rather  in  the  fact  that  the  complex  follows  a  pattern  which  is 
distinctive  for  this  tribe  alone. 

Proto-  and  Prehistoric  Affiliations 
Madisonville-S  hawnee  A  filiations 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  attempts  by  archaeologists 
to  relate  the  protohistoric  site  near  Madisonville,  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,  to  the  Shawnee.  Hooton,  in  a  report  on  the  work 
of  the  several  investigators  who  excavated  this  site,  suggests 
that  its  occupants  may  have  been  a  group  of  Shawnee  who  lived 
there  more-or-less  continuously  for  about  a  century  in  post- 
Columbian  times,  but  anterior  to  1672.34  Contrary  to  Hooton, 
Willoughby,  who  made  the  report  on  the  artifacts  at  Madison- 
ville, believes  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  assuming  that  either 
the  Shawnee  or  Miami  "were  the  makers  of  the  artifacts  found 
upon  this  site,  or  that  their  dead  were  buried  here."3''  Since  no 
historic  Shawnee  sites  have  ever  been  adequately  studied  and 
reported  upon,  direct  examination  of  pottery  and  other  items  of 
material  culture  found  at  Madisonville  with  archaeological  mate- 
rial undoubtedly  Shawnee  is  not  yet  possible.  The  identification 
of  the  Madisonville  site  must  therefore  be  attempted  on  the  basis 
of  indirect  evidence.  Such  evidence  may  be  had  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  Madisonville  burial  complex  with  that  of  the  Shawnee. 
Madisonville  being  a  protohistoric  site,  and  the  Shawnee  burial 

^Pease  and  Werner  (eds.),  French  Foundations  1 680-1 693 ,  p.  3  57. 
"'Hooton,  Indian  Village  Site  and  Cemetery,  pp.  23-25,  27. 
A"Ibid.,  p.  136. 
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complex  having  remained  comparatively  stable  throughout  the 

historical  period,  especially  as  regards  the  general  method  of 
disposal  o\  the  dead,  the  two  bodies  oi  data  would  seem  to  admit 
of  Mich  a  comparison. 

Field   records   were   kept   tor    1,236   burials  at    Madisonville.'"' 
The  burials  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  cemetery-village 
site   are   older   than    those   in    the    northeastern   section.'''    A   com 
parison   of    Madisonville  burials  with    historic   Shawnee  burials 
reveals  the  following  similarities  and  differences. 

1.  Interment  in  ground  usual  form  of  burial.  Madisonville 
and  Shawnee. 

1.  Interment  outside,  near  dwelling.  Presumable,  Madison- 
ville; certain,  modern  Shawnee;  cemeteries,  early  Shawnee. 

}.  Body  laid  supine  in  grave.  Predominant  form,  Madison- 
ville; general  form,  Shawnee. 

4.  Position  of  face  in  grave.  Turned  upward  or  to  one  side, 
Madisonville;  turned  upward,  Shawnee. 

5.  Position  of  arms.  Extended  at  side  of  body,  characteristic 
position,  Madisonville;  usually  crossed  on  chest,  Shawnee. 

6.  Pillow  for  head.  Limestone  slab,  occasional  form,  Madi- 
sonville; bundle  of  deer  hide,  or  more  recently,  feather  pillowr, 
Shawnee. 

7.  Flexed  ("contracted")  burials.  Relatively  few,  found 
chiefly  in  older  part  of  cemetery,  Madisonville ;  not  recorded 
for  Shawnee. 

8.  Flexed  burials  in  cache  pits.  Rare  for  Madisonville ;  not 
recorded  for  Shawnee. 

9.  Burial  in  sitting  position.  Relatively  rare,  found  in  older 
part  of  cemetery,  Madisonville;  occasional  for  Shawnee. 

10.  Collective  burials.  Several  at  Madisonville,  but  thought 
to  be  old  burials  collected  to  make  room  for  new  ones;  not 
recorded  for  Shawnee.  (One  instance  only  of  an  atypical  second- 
ary burial  has  been  noted  for  the  Shawnee.    See  ante,  p.  267. 

11.  Depth  of  burials.  From  one  to  four  feet,  Madisonville ; 
four  feet,  Shawnee. 

38Hooton,  Indian  Village  Site  a>id  Cemetery,  p.  20.  A  probable  total  of  13  50 
burials  was  excavated. 

'A  small  amount  of  European  trade  goods  was  found  in  the  northeastern,  none 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  site.   Ibid.,  pp.  2 +-26,  13  5. 
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12.  Box-shaped,  stone-lined  graves.  Rare,  with  side,  bottom, 
end,  and  top  slabs,  Madisonvillej  rare  (?),  with  side,  bottom,  top, 
but  no  end  slabs,  Shawnee. 

13.  Graves  lined  with  bark,  wooden  slabs.  No  data,  presum- 
ably absent,  Madisonvillej  general  practice,  Shawnee. 

14.  Orientation  of  burials.  Prevailingly  south,  east,  and  south- 
east or  northeast,  none  west,  Madisonvillej  west,  general  prac- 
tice, Shawnee. 

15.  Grouping  of  burials.  Horizontal  burials  side  by  side  and 
close  together,  heads  all  in  the  same  direction,  most  common 
form,  Madisonvillej  families  buried  in  rows,  bodies  side  by  side, 
heads  all  in  same  direction,  Shawnee. 

16.  Grave  goods. 

(a)  single  pot  with  body.  In  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
burials,  mostly  in  older  part  of  cemetery,  Madisonvillej 
recorded  in  1687  for  Mekoce(r)  division  of  Shawnee 
only,  denied  for  present-day  Shawnee. 

(b)  stone  implements.  Frequent  in  older  part  of  ceme- 
tery, Madisonvillej  possible  early  Mekoce  Shawnee  trait, 
denied  for  present-day  Shawnee. 

(c)  pipes.  Often  with  male  skeletons,  Madisonvillej 
probably  early  Mekoce  Shawnee  trait,  but  denied  for 
present-day  Shawnee. 

(d)  bone  objects.  Beads,  cylinders,  scrapers,  awls,  Madi- 
sonvillej probably  early  Mekoce  Shawnee  trait,  denied 
for  present-day  Shawnee. 

(e)  shell  objects.  Rare  except  for  unio  shells  inside  pots, 
Madisonvillej  no  data  for  Shawnee. 

(f)  copper  objects.  Rare,  Madisonvillej  no  data  for  early 
Shawnee,  denied  for  present-day  Shawnee. 

(g)  iron  objects.  Rare,  Madisonvillej  no  data  for  early 
Shawnee,  expressly  disapproved  of,  present-day  Shawnee, 
(h)  cannel  coal.  Madisonvillej  no  data  for  Shawnee, 
(i)  quantity  of  grave  goods.  In  the  more  recent  section 
of  the  cemetery  at  Madisonville  the  majority  of  the 
burials  were  unaccompanied  by  grave  goods  j  among  the 
Shawnee  the  amount  of  grave  goods  deposited  by  certain 
divisions  is  and  was  relatively  small. 
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17.  Burial  of  slain  captives  (:  ).  One  grave  at  Madisonville, 
which  had  been  constructed  primarily  for  the  burial  of  an  adult, 
contained  portions  of  at  least  three  skeletons.  The  bones  were 
mostly  disarticulated.  Some  of  them  were  burned,  others  were 
untouched  by  tire,  many  were  broken,  and  the  mixed  earth  which 
surrounded  them  and  extended  "to  the  surface  of  the  hard  pan 
was  burnt,  although  the  bottom  of  the  grave"  showed  "but  little 
action  of  fire.  This  suggests  that  three  adults  had  been  burned, 
their  bodies  dismembered,  their  bones  broken  (either  before  or 
after  the  burning  ),  and  that  the  mutilated  bodies  had  then  been 
buried  together  in  a  grave  dug  at  the  spot  where  one  or  all  were 
burned.  Among  the  Shawnee,  captives  were  tortured  and  burned, 
their  bodies  dismembered,  and,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  the  flesh 
was  consumed.  Slain  captives  are  also  said  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  usual  Shawnee  manner,  but  information  is  lacking  as  to 
whether  they  were  buried  underneath  the  spot  where  they  were 
burned,  as  may  have  been  the  case  at  the  Madisonville  burial 
referred  to  above. 

18.  Location  of  cemeteries.  Within  the  village,  near  cache  pits 
and  probably  close  to  dwelling  sites,  Madisonville;  northwest  of 
and  outside  the  village  in  definite  plots,  historic  Shawnee. 

An  analysis  of  these  points  shows  that  traits  1,  3,  4,  9,  16a,  16d, 
and  perhaps  1 6i  are  shared  in  common  by  the  Shawnee  and 
Madisonville  people.  Numbers  6,  11,  12,  15,  and  17  suggest  simi- 
larities, but  not  identities,  between  these  two  cultures.  Traits  2, 
5,  13,  14,  18,  show  absolute  differences  between  Madisonville  and 
Shawnee  practices.  Numbers  7,  8,  10,  16b,  16c,  16e,  16f,  1  6g,  and 
1  6h  have  to  be  eliminated  because  of  insufficient  comparative  data. 

Although  Madisonville  and  Shawnee  burials  share  several 
traits,  all  such  shared  traits  also  occur  among  other  historic  tribes 
beside  the  Shawnee.  Number  1,  "interment  in  ground  as  general 
form  of  burial"  is  generally  distributed  throughout  eastern  North 
America  (see  Table  IX,  traits  23,  24).  Number  3,  "body  laid 
supine  in  grave,"  is  also  found  in  many  eastern  North  American 
groups  (  see  Table  IX,  trait  26  ).  The  turning  of  the  face  upward 
(No.  4)  is  also  probably  a  widespread  trait. 

Hooton,  Indian  Village  Site  and  Cemetery,  p.  19. 
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Number  6,  "pillow  for  head,"  an  inferential  similarity,  is 
found  in  slightly  different  form  among  the  Ojibwa  and  Alabama, 
as  well  as  among  the  Shawnee.  Number  9,  "burial  in  sitting  pos- 
ture," is  widely  distributed  in  eastern  North  America  (Table  IX, 
trait  25).  Burials  about  four  feet  deep  (No.  1  1  )  are  general  in 
eastern  North  America  (see  Table  IX,  trait  28).  Stone-box 
graves  (No.  12  )  occur  among  the  Shawnee,  Potawatomi,  Ojibwa, 
and  Creeks,  probably  also  among  the  Illinois,  and  possibly  among 
the  Delaware  and  Chickasaw.3"  Moreover,  the  form  of  stone-box 
grave  found  at  Madisonville  is  not  identical  with  the  form 
attributed  to  the  Shawnee.  For  Number  15,  dealing  with  group- 
ing of  burials,  little  distributional  data  could  be  found.  Num- 
bers 16a,  16c,  16d,  concerning  grave  goods,  have  a  wide  distri- 
bution in  eastern  North  America  (see  Table  IX,  traits  15-20). 
The  deposition  of  a  small  quantity  of  grave  goods  is  by  no  means 
unique  to  the  Shawnee.  Number  17,  burial  of  slain  captives,  is 
an  inferential  similarity,  based  on  the  burning  and  eating  of  cap- 
tives, which  was  a  widespread  practice  in  the  Woodlands  and 
which  also  appears  in  one  Eastern  Plains  group  (see  Table  XIII, 
trait  19).  Few  details  are  given  in  the  literature  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  the  mutilated  bodies. 

The  several  absolute  differences  between  Madisonville  and  the 
Shawnee  are  arresting  ones,  and  too  many  to  be  ignored. 

To  sum  up,  the  Madisonville  site,  so  far  as  evidence  from 
burials  is  concerned,  does  not  seem  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
identities  with  Shawnee  traits  to  warrant  its  identification  as  a 
protohistoric  Shawnee  site.  The  absolute  identities  are  relatively 
few;  too  many  of  the  identities  and  similarities  are  found  widely 
distributed  among  various  tribes  in  eastern  North  America,  and 
are  not  attributable  to  the  Shawnee  with  any  more  justification 
than  to  many  other  tribes ;  the  differences  between  Madisonville 
and  the  Shawnee  are  too  many  to  be  overlooked  or  explained 
away. 

In  addition  to  burial  traits  other  cultural  manifestations  at 
Madisonville  may  be  considered. 

1.   Cache  pits.  About  990  round  or  oval  cache  pits  were  exca- 

3liSee  Table  XII,  Trait  22. 
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vated  at  Madisonville.       I  hey  were  constructed  primarily  for  the 
Storage  oi  corn   and   other  goods  and    later  used   as  dumps  for 

debris." 

The  historic  Shawnee,  according  to  James  Clark,  also  used 
cache  pits,  as  did  many  other  central  Woodlands  and  Eastern 
Plains  groups.  The  Shawnee  "dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  and 
buried  shelled  corn,  sacked  in  woven  sacks,  in  the  hole.  The  pit 
was  lined  with  bark,  and  the  sacks  of  corn  were  put  in;  then  they 
were  covered  with  bark  and  dirt  piled  on  top.  The  corn  kept  all 
winter."  However,  "This  was  done  way  out  in  the  woods,  where 
>io  one  would  find  the  pit.  The  Shawrnee  did  this  in  Civil  War 
days."  Cache  pits  in  the  village  were  denied  by  Clark  and  also 
by  Mary  Williams. 

2.  House  types.  At  Madisonville,  there  is  no  record  of  round 
or  oval  one-family  houses;  eight  house  circles,  four  of  them 
measuring  between  and  forty  and  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  were 
excavated  near  the  most  recent  part  of  the  village,  and  other 
remains  of  large  houses  were  found  near  the  village  site.  These 
large  houses  probably  sheltered  between  forty  and  fifty  indi- 
viduals/" Hooton  accepts  the  houses  as  integral  to  the  village, 
but  Willoughby  suggests  that  possibly  the  big  house  circles  ante- 
dated the  occupation  of  the  site  by  the  village-cemetery  people.4' 

If  the  large  houses  are  contemporaneous  with  the  cemetery  at 
Madisonville,  they  constitute  strong  evidence  against  the  site 
having  been  occupied  by  the  protohistoric  Shawnee.  The  Shawnee, 
during  the  summer  occupancy  of  their  villages,  lived  in  one- 
family,  circular  or  elliptical  bark-covered  houses.  The  Shawnee 
council  house  or  dance  house  was  rectangular,  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  long,  with  one  door  in  the  center  of  the  east  side.  According 
to  statements  of  informants  and  references  in  the  literature,  such 
council  houses  were  used  during  the  eighteenth  century  when 
various  Shawnee  divisions  were  living  in  Ohio. 

3.  Hearth  stones.    Stones  were  frequently  used  for  hearths 

4"Hooton,  Indian  Village  Site  and  Cemetery,  pp.  28-30. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  36-37. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  27,  44-45,  136. 

"Ibid.,  pp.   136-137.    Dr.  James  B.  Griffin  tells  me  that  present-day  opinion 
regarding  the  large  house  circles  agrees  with  the  conclusion  reached  by  Willoughby. 
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and  fireplaces  at  Madisonville.44  The  present-day  Shawnee,  so 
far  as  field  information  goes,  do  not  use  stones  for  their  fireplaces. 
The  Prophet  stated  in  1  824  that  stones  were  used  only  for  graves 
and  for  sweat  doctoring  in  the  small  sweat  lodge.4" 

4.  Sedentary  population.  Hooton  states  that  the  archaeologi- 
cal evidence  at  Madisonville  "points  to  a  sedentary  population 
for  this  site."46  The  Shawnee,  according  to  their  own  testimony, 
occupied  their  more-or-less  permanent  villages  during  the  spring, 
summer,  and  early  fall;  in  late  fall  they  moved  out  of  them  and 
camped  in  the  brushy  "second  bottoms"  of  near-by  creeks  or 
rivers. 

These  data  further  illustrate  the  divergencies  between  Madi- 
sonville and  Shawnee  culture.  All  the  traits  enumerated  above  are 
suggestive  of  the  culture  of  some  of  the  Siouan-speaking  groups 
of  the  Eastern  Plains  area. 

Stone-box  Graves 

Chiefly  on  the  basis  of  their  distribution,  Thomas4'  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  box-shaped  type  of  stone-lined  grave,  which 
occurs  both  in  burial  mounds  and  in  subsurface  and  surface  ceme- 
teries, could  be  attributed  to  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware.  After 
reviewing  the  distribution  of  this  type  of  grave  in  Georgia,  on 
the  upper  Savannah,  in  the  Tennessee-Cumberland  region,  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  Thomas  discusses 
historical  references  to  early  Shawnee  locations  north  and  south 
of  the  Ohio,  and  refers  to  the  historic  use  of  stone-lined  graves 
among  the  Delaware.4"  He  concludes  that  "the  evidence  is  .  .  . 
deemed  sufficient  to  assume  that  the  Shawnee  and  Delawares  were 
accustomed  to  bury  in  stone  graves  of  the  type  under  discussion, 


"//W.,  pp.  40,  44. 

45Kinietz  and  Voegelin  (eds.),  Shazvnese  Traditions,  p.  59. 

"Hooton,  Indian  Village  Site  and  Cemetery,  p.  25. 

"Thomas,  "Report  on  the  Mound  Explorations,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report, 
1  890-91 ,  pp.  697-700,  and  "The  Story  of  a  Mound,"  in  American  Anthropologist, 
O.  S.  IV,  152-53. 

"Ibid,  pp.  145-46;  Thomas,  "Report  on  the  Mound  Explorations,"  in  BAE, 
Annual  Report,  1  890-91,  p.  692. 
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and  that  the  craves  found  south  oi  the  Ohio  arc  to  be  attributed 
to  the  former  Indians,  and  those  north  to  the  two  tribes." 

Since  Thomas'  time  Shetrone  lias  suggested  that  the  limited 
stone  box  grave  area  in  Ohio  "represents  a  distinct  community, 
possibly  a  retrograde  off  shoot  of  the  Shawnee,  or  at  least  an 
isolated  group  or  tribe  which  had  borrowed  the  custom  of  burial 
in  stone  graves  from  the  Shawnee."'  In  a  subsequent  work  he 
enlarges  on  Thomas'  distribution  of  stone-box  graves,  but  does 
not  surest  a  Shawnee  origin  for  any  stone-box  burials.''  Present 
archaeological  opinion  seems  to  be  that  stone-box  graves  are  so 
widespread  in  eastern  North  America  that  any  attempt  to  assign 
them  to  one  particular  tribe  is  futile. 

\  study  of  the  distribution  of  this  complex  among  historic 
tribes  shows  that  such  graves  wrere  used  by  the  Shawnee,  Potawa- 
tomi,  Ojibwa,  and  Creeks,  that  they  were  probably  used  by  the 
kaskaskia,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  now-extinct  Illinois  confed- 
eracy, and  that  they  were  possibly  used  among  the  Delaware  and 
Chickasaw.  The  material  upon  which  this  notation  of  occurrences 
is  based  is  as  follows: 

Shawnee.  In  the  Trowbridge5"  account  of  1824  the  Shawnee 
Prophet  states  that  four  stone  slabs  were  used  by  the  Shawnee  to 
line  a  grave:  one  slab  for  the  bottom,  two  for  the  two  sides  of  the 
grave,  and  a  fourth  as  a  cover.  From  the  context,  it  appears  that 
this  had  been  a  Shawnee  practice  some  time  prior  to  1824.  The 
explicit  mention  of  four  slabs  is  of  interest. 

Illinois  (Kaskaskia).  In  reporting  in  1890  on  the  DeFrenne 
group  of  stone-box  graves  outside  the  village  of  Prairie  du 
Rocher  in  Randolph  County,  Illinois,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Kaskaskia  River,  Thomas  says,^  "All  the  cists  .  .  .  [had]  the  head 

"Thomas  "The  Story  of  a  Mound,"  in  American  Anthropologist,  O.  S.  IV,  1  5  3. 
In  his  ''Report  on  the  Mound  Explorations,"  Thomas  attributes  stone-lined  graves 
north  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Shawnee,  Delaware,  and  Illinois;  those  south  of  the  Ohio 
to  the  Shawnee  alone.  (BAE,  Annual  Report,  1890-91,  pp.  697,  700.) 

"Shetrone,  "The  Culture  Problem  in  Ohio  Archaeology,"  in  American  Anthro- 
fologist,N.  S.  XXII,  163. 

51Shetrone,  The  Mound-Builders,  pp.  48,  409-1  1,  416,  41  8  ff. 
Kinietz  and  Voegelin  (eds.),  Shatcnese  Traditions,  p.  59. 

''Thomas,  "Report  on  the  Mcund  Explorations,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report, 
1890-91,  p.  136. 
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and  foot  of  the  same  width,  and  a  few  .  .  .  also  contained  more 
than  one  skeleton.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Morude,  an  old  Belgian  lady,  who 
lives  here,  informed  Mr.  Middleton  that  when  they  were  grad- 
ing for  the  foundation  of  their  house  she  saw  skulls  with  the  hair 
still  hanging  to  them  taken  from  these  graves.  ...  It  is  generally 
understood  by  the  old  settlers  of  this  section,  who  derived  the 
information  from  their  parents,  that  these  are  the  graves  of  the 
Kaskaskia  and  other  Indians  who  resided  here  when  this  part  of 
Illinois  began  to  be  settled  by  whites." 

Concerning  the  stone-box  graves  in  Jackson  County,  Illinois, 
Thomas  says,  "An  old  lady  of  Jackson  county,  who  the  writer 
knew  was  accounted  one  of  the  hrst  settlers  of  that  county, 
informed  one  of  the  Bureau  assistants  that  she  had  seen  a  Kas- 
kaskia Indian  buried  in  a  certain  stone  grave  which  she  pointed 
out  to  him."" 

Prairie  Potawatomi.  Skinner  mentions  that  "in  former  times. 
.  .  .  Wolf  and  Fox  clan  members  were  buried  on  the  open  prairie. 
For  them  bark  was  peeled  to  line  the  grave,  or  a  stone  cist  made 
of  flat  rocks  or  slabs  when  bark  was  not  available.""' 

Ojibzva.  For  the  Timigami  band  of  Canadian  Ojibwa  in  north- 
eastern Ontario  Speck  notes  that  "another  method  of  burial  was 
to  dig  a  hole,  line  it  with  rocks,  deposit  the  body  therein  .  .  .  and 
cover  the  whole  with  a  pile  of  cobble-stone  brought  there  by 
members  of  the  family."'" 

Delaware.  Thomas  gives  two  statements  as  authority  for  the 
practice  of  stone-lined  burials  by  the  Delaware.  The  first  he 
attributes,  probably  incorrectly,  to  Loskiel.  His  reference  is 
wrong,  and  the  true  source  of  the  quotation  has  not  been  found. 
The  second  statement  is  based  on  Barber's  account  which  is  not 
sound  since  Barber  gives  no  evidence  for  his  statement  other  than 
the  fact  that  stone-lined  graves  containing  European  artifacts 
were  found  in  former  Delaware  territories,  particularly  at  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap."' 

"'Thomas,  "Report  on  the  Mound  Explorations,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report, 
1890-91,  p.  698. 

""Skinner,  The  Mascoutens  or  Prairie  Potawatomi,  p.  5  0. 
Speck,  Family  Hunting  Territories,  p.  26. 

"See  Thomas,  "The  Story  of  a  Mound,"  in  American  Anthropologist,  O.  S.  IV, 
145-46,   and   "Report  on   the   Mound   Explorations,"   in   BAE,  Annual  Report, 
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l  'reeks.  While  Swanton  was  among  the  Creeks  in  Oklahoma 

in  ](M2  he  "saw  a  grave  in  which  slabs  of  stone  took  the  place  of 
woodj"  it  was  "a  half  mile  south  of  Seminole,  Okla.,"  in  Creek 
territory . 

I  'hit  kasaw.  In  a  village  site  excavated  in  Wilson  County,  Ten- 
nessee, eleven  out  of  the  nineteen  house  circles  examined  were 
found  to  contain  subsurface,  small  stone  graves  of  children,  one 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  below  the  house  floor.  The  graves  were 
one  to  four  feet  in  length.  This  site  is,  as  Bushnell  has  pointed 
out,  within  the  region  occupied  by  the  Chickasaw.™ 

The  above  references  all  relate  to  historic  tribes.  The  archaeo- 
logical distribution  of  stone-box  graves  will  now  be  considered 
under  two  categories:  first,  those  occurring  as  surface  or  subsur- 
face interments  or  intrusive  within  burial  mounds,  and  second, 
those  integral  to  mounds. 

( 1 )  Rectangular  stone-box  graves  are  found  occurring  singly, 
in  small  or  large  cemetery  groups,  or  intrusive  in  mounds  in  the 
following  areas: 

Tennessee.  Stone  graves  are  found  around  Nashville,  in  cen- 
tral Tennessee,  in  Davidson,  Williamson,  Wilson,  and  Cheatham 
counties,  and  around  Sparta  in  eastern  Tennessee,  in  White,  Jack- 
son, Jefferson,  and  Blount  counties.  The  nucleus  of  the  large 
cemeteries  of  this  type  is  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland  rivers.  One  cemetery  near  Nashville,  Davidson 
County,  is  estimated  to  have  contained  upward  of  four  thousand. 
Stone-box  graves  have  been  found  intrusive  in  mounds  in  Wil- 
liamson County,  central  Tennessee,  and  in  Decatur  County,  west- 
ern-central Tennessee.60 


1  890-91 ,  p.  692.  See  also  Loskiel,  History  of  the  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren, 
pt.  1,  pp.  119-20;  Barber,  "Aboriginal  Funereal  Customs  in  the  United  States," 
in  The  American  Naturalist,  XI(1877),  199. 

""Swanton,  "Social  Organization  of  the  Creek  Confederacy,"  in  BAE,  Annual 
Re  fort,  1924-25,  p.  396. 

""Bushnell,  Native  Ce??ieteries  and  Forms  of  Burial,  p.  106;  Putnam,  "Archae- 
ological Explorations  in  Tennessee,"  in  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology,  Report,  No.  1 1,  pp.  349-60. 

Troost,  "An  Account  of  Some  Ancient  Remains  in  Tennessee,"  in  American 
Ethnological  Society,  Transactions ;  I,  3  5  3-65  ;  Jones,  Explorations  of  the  Aborig- 
inal Remains  of  Tennessee,  pp.  7,  8,  12,  37,  39;  Thomas,  "Report  on  the  Mound 
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Kentucky.  In  western  Kentucky  Webb  maps  an  extensive  area 
belonging  to  the  "Stone  grave  peoples,"  whose  culture  is  charac- 
terized by  "the  [grave]  walls  of  limestone  slabs,  the  extended 
skeletons,  and  the  paucity  of  artifacts  which  distinguish  this  cul- 
ture."01 Graves  have  been  found,  often  in  large  cemetery  groups, 
in  Henderson,  Ohio,  Butler,  Muhlenburg,  Logan,  Christian, 
Trigg,  Hopkins,  Livingston,  and  Crittenden  counties,  and  intru- 
sive in  mounds  in  Christian  County.  In  the  latter  county  sherds 
identical  with  those  found  in  the  stone  graves  have  been  found 
on  the  floor  levels  of  near-by  mounds  which  indicates  that  the 
mounds  were  probably  built  during  or  after  the  occupancy  of  the 
region  by  the  builders  of  the  stone  graves.82 

These  graves  also  occur  in  the  western  part  of  Kentucky,  in 
McCracken  County ;  along  the  southern  border  of  the  state  from 
west  to  east  in  Allen,  Monroe,  Cumberland,  McCreary,  and  Bell 
counties;  in  southern  Kentucky  from  west  to  east  in  Warren, 
Edmonson,  Hart,  Clay,  Perry,  Pike  counties;  in  central  Ken- 
tucky, from  west  to  east  in  Hardin,  Powell,  Magoffin,  and  John- 
son counties;  in  northern  Kentucky,  from  west  to  east  in  Meade, 
Jessamine,  Fayette,  Clark,  Bourbon,  Nicholas,  Robertson,  Bath, 
Fleming,  and  Carter  counties;  also  along  the  northern  border  of 
the  state  from  west  to  east,  in  Gallatin,  Campbell,  and  Bracken 
counties,  and  in  Mason,  Lewis,  and  Greenup  counties.63 

Missouri.  Stone-box  graves  are  found  in  east-central  Missouri, 
in  Ste.  Genevieve,  Jefferson,  and  St.  Louis  counties.64 

Explorations,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Re-port,  1890-91,  pp.  357,  368-69,  371,  580, 
584,  701  ;  Clark,  "Antiquities  of  Tennessee,"  in  Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual 
Report,  1877,  pp.  270,  274;  Moore,  "Aboriginal  Sites  on  Tennessee  River,"  in 
Journal  of  the  Acade??iy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  2  series,  XVI,  pt.  2, 
pp.  213-14;  Shetrone,  T he  Mound-Builders,  pp.  423  ff. 

Webb  and  Funkhouser,  Archaeological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  p.  376. 
e2Ihid.,  pp.  58,  81-82,96,  181,  189-91,  239-41,245,  315,  326,  426-27;  Webb 
and  Funkhouser,  The  Williams  Site  in  Christian  County,  Kentucky,  pp.  28-29. 

Webb  and  Funkhouser,  Archaeological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  passim;  Collins, 
Historical  Sketches  of  Kentucky,  p.  542;  Young,  The  Prehistoric  Men  of  Ken- 
tucky, pp.  22-31;  Webb,  "A  Prehistoric  Village  Site  in  Greenup  County,  Ken- 
tucky," in  American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.  XXX,  278,  280. 

"4Bushnell,  "Archaeological  Investigations  in  Ste.  Genevieve  County,  Missouri," 
in  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Proceedings,  XLIV,  652-56,  and  Native  Cemeteries 
and  forms  of  Burial,  pp.  54-5  5,  56,  plate  9a,  b. 
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Illinois.  Stone  box  graves  arc  found  in  southwestern  Illinois, 
in  Union,  Jackson,  and  Randolph  counties.  Sonic  of  these  arc- 
said  to  be  recent  ones,  attributable  to  the  Kaskaskia."' 

Indiana.  Stone  box  graves  occur  in  southwestern  Indiana,  in 
Sullivan  County.  Some  of  these  were  found  to  contain  European 
artifacts.  Stone  graves  are  also  found  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  oi   Indiana  in  Clark  and  Harrison  counties.'"' 

Ohio.  In  the  Turner  group  in  Hamilton  County  and  through- 
out the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  also  in  extreme  northeastern  Ohio 
in  Geauga  County,  stone  graves  are  to  be  found."' 

Pennsylvania.  Stone-box  graves  occur  in  the  valley  of  the 
Monongahela  River,  and  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  The  stone  graves  in  the  latter  area  contained  Euro- 
pean  artifacts. 

Maryland.  In  central  Maryland  in  Washington  County  and 
in  western  Maryland  stone  graves  have  been  reported.6" 

Virginia.    Stone  graves  occur  in  western  Virginia." 

West  Virginia.  At  Kanawha  Valley  sites  stone-box  graves  have 
been  reported  in  large  numbers.'1 

Georgia.  In  northern  Georgia,  scattered  occurrences  of  stone 
graves  have  been  noted." 

(2)  Stone-box  graves  integral  to  burial  mounds  are  reported  to 
occur  as  follows: 

Tennessee.  Proceeding  from  west  to  east,  stone-box  graves 
integrated  with  mounds  occur  in  Decatur,  Williamson,  Davidson, 

"Thomas,  "Report  on  the  Mound  Explorations,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  1  890- 
91,  pp.  136,  698,  701;  Bushnell,  Native  Cemeteries  and  Forms  of  Burial, 
pp.  ^  2-  ^  4. 

Ibid.,  pp.  56-57;  Lilly,  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  Indiana,  pp.  66,  98,  106. 

'"Bushnell,  Native  Cemeteries  and  Forms  of  Burial,  p.  57;  Willoughby,  The 
Turner  Croup  of  Earthworks  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  pp.  14-28,  plate  4;  Hooton, 
Indian  Village  Site  and  Cemetery,  p.  1  4,  plate  4;  Luther  "Exploration  of  a  Mound 
near  Braceville,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,"  in  Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual 
Report,  1881,  pp.  592-93- 

^Thomas,  "Report  on  the  Mound  Explorations,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  1  890- 
91,  pp.  494,  496,  499;  Barber,  "Aboriginal  Funereal  Customs,"  in  The  American 
Naturalist,  XI,  199. 

"Thomas,  "Report  on  the  Mound  Explorations,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report, 
1890-91,  p.  696;  Bushnell,  Native  Cemeteries  and  Forms  of  Burial,  p.  57. 

'  Ibid. 
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Wilson,  Sumner,  James,  Anderson,  Blount  counties.  In  the  Tay- 
lor farm  site  in  Anderson  County,  northeastern  Tennessee,  Webb 
reports  an  incomplete  stone  grave  in  a  burial  mound.  Stone 
graves  in  burial  mounds  as  well  as  those  intrusive  in  mounds  or  in 
cemeteries  are  found  throughout  Tennessee,  but  the  nucleus  for 
them  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers. 
Southwest  of  Nashville  in  Davidson  County,  eight  hundred 
stone-grave  burials  were  found  in  mounds.  The  stone  graves 
were  arranged  in  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  in  some  mounds." 

Kentucky.  From  west  to  east,  stone-box  graves  are  found  inte- 
grated in  mounds  in  Union,  Christian,  Muhlenberg,  Logan,  Butler, 
Allen,  Barren,  Marion,  Kenton,  and  Bourbon  counties.'4 

Missouri.  Mounds  containing  stone-box  graves  occur  in  Boone 
and  Howard  counties  in  central  Missouri." 

Illinois.  In  Union,  Calhoun,  and  Alexander  counties,  extreme 
southwestern  Illinois,  stone-box  graves  occur  in  mounds.7" 

Indiana.  In  Knox  County,  southwestern  Indiana,  stone  graves 
were  found  in  shell  mounds.  Mounds  containing  stone-box 
graves  occur  in  Dearborn  County,  southeastern  Indiana  and  in 
Vanderburgh  County,  extreme  southwestern  Indiana.'' 

Ohio.  Stone  graves  in  mounds  are  found  in  southwestern  Ohio, 
in  Butler  and  Montgomery  counties,  and  in  Ross  County,  south- 

''Shetrone,  The  Mound-Builders,  p.  240. 

"Bushnell,  Native  Cemeteries  and  Forms  of  Burial,  p.  5  8. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  46-49,  plates  6  a,  b;  Jones,  Exploration  of  the  Aboriginal  Remains 
of  Tennessee,  pp.  7  ff.,  37  ff.,  5  7  ff.,  81  f f . ;  Shetrone,  The  Mound-Builders, 
pp.  426-32  ;  Webb,  Archaeological  Survey  of  the  N orris  Basin,  pp.  136,  138,  139, 
plate  91b;  Thomas,  "Report  on  the  Mound  Explorations,"  in  BAE,  Annual 
Report,  1890-91,  pp.  368-69,  5  80-81. 

'AVebb  and  Funkhouser,  Archaeological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  pp.  7,  24,  3  5-36, 
5  7,  79,  208,  267,  314;  Thomas,  "Report  on  the  Mound  Explorations,"  in  BAE, 
Annual  Report,  1890-91,  pp.  581-82;  Shetrone,  The  Mound-Builders,  pp.  418, 
422;  Bushnell,  Native  Cemeteries  and  Forms  of  Burial,  pp.  49-50.  Webb  and 
Funkhouser  do  net  mention  the  stone-box  graves  in  mounds  in  Barren  County 
recorded  by  Bushnell  (p.  50),  quoting  Collins,  Historical  Sketches  of  Kentucky, 
pp.  176-77. 

,r'Shetrone,  The  Mound-Builders,  pp.  3  5  3-55. 

'"Thomas,  "Report  on  the  Mound  Explorations,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report, 
1890-91,  pp.  128,  308,  698,  699,  701. 

"Shetrone,  T he  Mound-Builders,  p.  414;  Black,  Archaeological  Survey  of  Dear- 
born and  Ohio  Counties,  p.  207;  Lilly,  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  Indiana,  p.  46. 
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central    Ohio,   in   the   Seip   and    Hopewell    mound   groups. 

Pennsylvania.  In  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  Washington  County  stone-box  graves  have  been  found 
in  mounds. 

West  Virginia.  Stone  graves  in  mounds  occur  in  Kanawha 
Count} . 

Georgia.  In  the  Etowah  mound  group,  in  mound  C,  Bartow 
County,  northern  Georgia,  stone-box  graves  were  found.*1 

Alabama.  Stone-box  graves  are  found  in  mounds  in  Marshall 
County,  northeastern  Alabama. 

In  addition  to  stone-box  graves,  other  types  of  stone-lined 
graves  occur  in  the  eastern  United  States.  There  are  the  crude  or 
well -formed  "beehive"  type  stone-vault  graves  with  conical  roofs 
found  in  mounds  in  Allamakee  County,  northeastern  Iowa}  in 
Cass  Count}-,  Illinois;  in  Crawford  County,  Wisconsin;  Warren 
Count\,  Pennsylvania}  Caldwell  County,  western  North  Caro- 
lina; and  Sullivan  County,  Tennessee.  A  conical  stone  grave 
in  a  mound  in  Cass  County,  Illinois,  yielded  a  European  artifact 
in  the  shape  of  an  iron  gun  barrel." 

Flat-roofed  rectangular  burial  vaults,  constructed  either  of 
stone  or  of  stone  and  logs,  occur  in  mounds  in  Greene  and  Madi- 
son counties,  Indiana,  and  in  stone  mounds  in  Dearborn  County, 
Indiana/'    In  addition  they  are  found  in  Whiteside  County  and 

'"Thomas,   "Report   on   the   Mound   Explorations,"    in    BAE,   Annual  Report, 
1890-91,  p.  697;  Shetrone,  The  Mound-Builders,?.  46,  fig.  16;  p.  198,  fig.  122. 
/  '/v.,  P.  2  3  7. 
Ibid.,  p.  240. 

slThomas,  "The  Story  of  a  Mound,"  in  American  Anthropologist,  O.  S.  IV, 
126  ff.,  and  "Report  on  the  Mound  Explorations,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report, 
1890-91,  pp.  320  ff. 

""Moore,  "Aboriginal  Sites  on  Tennessee  River,"  in  Journal  of  the  Academy  of 
A  Mural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  XVI,  pt.  2,  pp.  286-89. 

^Thomas,  "Burial  Mounds  of  the  Northern  Sections  of  the  United  States,"  in 
BAE,  Annual  Report,  1883-84,  p.  31,  fig.  8;  pp.  61-62,  and  "Report  on  the 
Mound  Explorations,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  1890-91,  pp.  71-72,  334,  fig. 
207;  341,  500-1;  Snyder,  "Indian  Remains  in  Cass  County,  Illinois,"  in  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Annual  Report,  1881,  p.  572;  Shetrone,  T he  Mound-Builders, 
pp.  319-20. 

"Black,  The  Archaeology  of  Greene  County,  pp.  249-50,  286-87,  318;  Lilly, 
Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  Indiana,  p.  40;  Black,  Archaeological  Survey  of  Dear- 
born and  Ohio  Counties,  p.  232,  fig.  5  ;  pp.  23  5-36,  239. 
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Jo  Daviess  County,  Illinois,85  and  in  Missouri.86  In  the  latter 
state  they  occur  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  River,  from  Kansas 
City  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gasconade  River,  and  also  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  eastern  Missouri,  and  Pike  County  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Missouri. 

The  simplest  formulation  of  the  probable  development  of 
these  distributions  of  stone-box  graves  may  be  stated  as  follows. 
Into  a  restricted  central  area,  say  in  the  western  half  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Cumberland region,  already  inhabited  by  peoples  who 
buried  in  stone  graves,  the  mound-building  complex  diffused.8' 
Mounds,  in  this  region,  were  integrated  with  the  stone-box 
graves,  the  latter  being  either  laid  down  singly  on  the  floor  of  or 
within  the  mound,  or  in  tiers  within  the  mound.  Stone-box  graves 
intrusive  in  mounds  should  be  noted,  but  such  intrusive  burials 
have  only  a  fortuitous  connection  with  mounds. 

Once  stone-box  graves  were  integrated  with  mounds  two  peri- 
pheries of  diffusion  began  to  form  around  the  nuclear  area. 
Within  the  first  periphery  the  integrated  stone-box  grave, 
mound-building  complex  is  found,  together  with  stone-box 
graves  not  contained  in  mounds.  In  the  second,  somewhat  wider 
periphery,  stone-box  burials  are  found,  but  stone-box  burials  inte- 
grated with  mounds  do  not  occur.  In  other  words,  the  later  trait, 
which  was  more  complex,  did  not  diffuse  as  widely  as  did  the 
earlier  and  simpler  one. 

The  integrated  mound-building,  stone-box  burial  complex  is 
limited  to  archaeological  findings.  No  European  artifacts  have 
been  reported,  to  my  knowledge,  in  stone-box  graves  integrated 
in  mounds.  Some  surface  or  subsurface  stone-box  graves  disasso- 
ciated with  mounds  have  been  found  to  contain  European  arti- 
facts, and  subsurface  stone-box  graves  are  also  described  in 
ethnographical  accounts  of  historic  burials. 

Burial  in  stone-box  graves  within  mounds  apparently  stopped 

s"Bushnel],  Native  Cemeteries  and  Forms  of  Burial,  pp.  62,  63-64;  Thomas, 
"Report  on  the  Mound  Explorations,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Refort,  1890-91,  pp. 
115-17. 

'Fowke,  Antiquities  of  Central  and  Southeastern  Missouri,  pp.  73-75. 

'In  Kentucky  Webb  found  some  evidence  that  surface  stone-box  graves  pre- 
ceded stone  graves  built  in  mounds.  Ante,  p.  329. 
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in  prehistorica]  times,  luit  buria]  in  subsurface  stone  box  graves 

continued  into  historical  times.  The  Shawnee,  whose  contacts  with 
Southeastern  groups  were,  as  has  been  noted,  relatively  late, 
probably  represent  one  of  the  tribes  on  the  periphery  of  the 
simple  stone  box  grave  area,  to  which  this  form  of  burial  diffused, 
at  a  relatively  late  period.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  inte- 
grated stone-box,  mound-building  complex,  which  has  a  more 
restricted  distribution  than  stone-box  graves  alone  and  which 
seems  to  belong  entirely  to  the  prehistoric  period,  ever  diffused 
to  the  Shawnee.  The  large  stone-box  cemeteries  in  the  Cumber 
land-Tennessee  region  would  not,  therefore,  represent  Shawnee 
sites.  Nor  would  any  of  the  mounds  in  the  Etowah  group  in 
northern  Georgia  be  assignable  to  the  prehistoric  ancestors  of  the 
Shawnee. 

Conical  stone  vaults  and  flat-roofed  rectangular  vaults  con- 
tained in  mounds  bear  little  resemblance  to  stone-box  graves, 
except  as  regards  the  kind  of  material  used  for  their  construction. 
The  well-shaped  "beehive"  graves  within  mounds  found  in  t he- 
eastern  states  may  represent  a  local  development.  The  cruder 
conical  vaults  found  within  mounds  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin perhaps  represent  a  later  form  of  the  eastern  beehive 
type,"  or  may  derive  from  or  be  closely  related  to  the  flat-roofed, 
rectangular  burial  vaults  found  in  mounds  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri.  Neither  the  conical  nor  the  rectangular  vaults 
found  in  mounds  show  evidence  of  genetic  relationship  to  the 
stone-box  type  of  grave  and  may  therefore  be  disregarded  in 
this  study. 

Comparative  History  of  the  Complex:  A  Summary 

In  its  earlier  phases  the  Shawnee  burial  complex  was  evidently 
a  typical  Woodlands  complex.  The  affiliations  of  obsolete  Shaw- 
nee mortuary  traits  suggest  that,  at  an  early  time,  the  Shawnee 
were  in  close  contact  writh  such  northern  and  eastern  groups  as 
the  Ojibwra,  Winnebago,  Huron,  Seneca,  Delaware,  and  Nanti- 
coke. 


*\\  conical  vault  grave  in  a  mound  in  Cass  County,  Illinois,  contained  a  European 
artifact.    Ante,  p.  332. 
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A  later  shift  of  Shawnee  contacts  to  more  centrally  located 
Woodlands  tribes  is  indicated  by  the  affiliations  of  contemporary 
general  and  divisional  Shawnee  practices.  The  Seneca  and  Dela- 
ware reappear  among  the  groups  showing  strong  cultural  rela- 
tions with  the  Shawnee.  The  Ojibwa,  Winnebago,  and  Huron 
drop  out  and  are  replaced  by  the  Kickapoo  and  the  Fox.  At  first 
glance  the  relative  strength  of  Seneca-Shawnee  cultural  affilia- 
tions comes  as  a  surprise,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Seneca  and 
Shawnee  were  supposedly  bitter  enemies  during  the  late  seven- 
teenth and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  All  our  findings  indicate 
that  these  hostilities  were  probably  of  relatively  short  duration, 
and  possibly  not  as  deep-rooted  as  early  commentators  would  lead 
us  to  believe. 

The  nature  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  traits  which  the 
Shawnee  share  exclusively  with  Southeastern  groups,  and  the 
fact  that  no  obsolete  Shawnee  traits  appear  among  them  indicate 
that  Shawnee  contacts  with  Southeastern  tribes  were  superficial 
and,  in  point  of  time,  late.  Judging  from  burial  customs  alone, 
the  Creeks,  Chickasaw,  and  Yuchi  seem  to  have  exerted  more 
cultural  influence  upon  the  Shawnee  than  any  other  Southeastern 
groups. 

The  few  customs  which  the  Shawnee  acquired  from  South- 
eastern groups  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  no  cultural  complex 
remains  for  long  static  in  all  its  details.  The  historical  and  con- 
temporary sources  provided  only  a  scant  amount  of  information 
about  traits  which  had  been  added  to  the  burial  complex.  Com- 
parative material  from  Southeastern  groups  afforded  fuller  infor- 
mation on  this  point,  and  in  some  instances  the  provenience  of 
new  items  could  be  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty. 

The  distribution  of  Shawnee  mortuary  traits  among  both 
Woodlands  and  Southeastern  groups  afforded  some  additional 
evidence  of  the  Shawnee  as  recipients — and  carriers — of  a  few 
Southeastern  traits  to  groups  farther  north.  Conversely,  there  is 
evidence  of  diffusion  having  occurred  from  the  Woodlands  into 
the  Southeast,  probably  through  the  Shawnee.  The  number  of 
traits  which  the  Shawnee  took  north  is  relatively  small,  which 
indicates  that   while   the   Shawnee   were   in   the   Southeast   they 
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remained  culturally  a  conservative  group.  The  order  of  accep- 
tance of  Shawnee  traits  by  Southeastern  groups  is  Yuchi,  Chicka- 
saw, and  Creeks.  The  fact  that  the  Shawnee  borrowed  most  from 
the  Creeks  and  Chickasaw,  but  contributed  most  to  the  Yuchi, 
agrees  with  what  is  known  concerning  the  relative  complexity  of 
the  cultures  of  these  three  Southeastern  groups,  and  their  rela- 
tive size. 

If  the  Shawnee  ever  haci  close  cultural  contacts  with  the 
Siouan-speaking  peoples  of  the  Eastern  Plains  region,  such  con- 
tacts apparently  relate  to  a  relatively  early  period.  The  only  trait 
limited  to  the  Shawnee  and  Eastern  Plains  groups  is  the  obsolete 
Mekoce  Shawnee  practice  of  feasting  the  dead  for  three  succes- 
sive years  after  burial.  Furthermore,  among  the  traits  limited 
to  the  Shawnee,  Eastern  Plains,  and  Woodlands  groups,  obsolete 
Shawnee  traits  outnumber  the  contemporary  ones. 

The  probable  antiquity  of  Shawnee-Eastern  Plains  contacts 
explains  the  absence  of  Shawnee-Southeastern-Eastern  Plains 
parallels  in  our  study.  Shawnee-Southeastern  contacts  were  rela- 
tively late  ones,  and  followed  those  of  the  Shawnee  with  Eastern 
Plains  tribes;  therefore,  the  Shawnee  could  not  have  passed  on 
any  Southeastern  traits  to  the  Eastern  Plains  peoples. 

The  localization  of  possible  early  contacts  of  the  Shawnee  with 
the  present-day  Eastern  Plains  groups  is  not  clearly  indicated, 
because  it  is  not  known  whether  the  Eastern  Plains  tribes  repre- 
sent groups  which  recently  migrated  from  the  Woodlands  to  their 
present  locations  west  of  the  Mississippi  or  whether  they  have 
occupied  the  Central  Lowland-Ozark  Plateau  region  for  a  rela- 
tively long  period  of  time.  Present  findings  indicate  that  the 
Siouan-speaking  Eastern  Plains  peoples  had  moved  west  into 
their  historical  locations  in  fairly  recent  times.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  Shawnee  must  have  come  into  contact  with  these  tribes  prior 
to  the  historical  period,  while  the  latter  were  still  located  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  well  within  the  Woodlands  area. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  previously,  the  number  of  traits  which 
can  be  considered  unique  for  Shawnee  mortuary  practices  is 
extremely  limited.  Moreover,  several  of  the  traits  which  appear 
to  be  unique  to  the  Shawnee  occur  among  other  eastern  North 
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American  tribes  either  slightly  changed  in  form  or  wholly  apart 
from  mortuary  practices.  It  may  be  repeated  here  that  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Shawnee  burial  complex  lies  not  in  its  number 
of  distinctive  traits,  but  in  the  rearrangement  of  widely  dis- 
tributed elements  into  a  pattern  peculiar  to  the  Shawnee  alone. 

The  fact  that  patterning,  rather  than  diagnostic  traits,  seems  to 
be  the  chief  criterion  for  differentiating  the  cultures  of  a  rela- 
tively homogeneous  region  makes  for  difficulties  in  attempting 
to  compare  archaeological  cultures  with  historic  ones.  Since  no 
certainly  identified  historic  or  prehistoric  Shawnee  sites  have  ever 
been  fully  described,  the  only  recourse,  in  examining  the  evidence 
for  assigning  such  archaeological  sites  as  Madisonville  to  the 
Shawnee  was  to  use  comparative  ethnographical  evidence.  From 
the  examination  it  appears  improbable  that  Madisonville  repre- 
sents a  protohistoric  Shawnee  settlement. 

There  is  little  evidence  for  relating  stone-box  grave  burials 
either  within  mounds  or  in  large  surface  groups  to  the  Shawnee. 
This  tribe  was  apparently  one  of  a  small  number  of  peripheral 
historic  tribes  which  occasionally  buried  in  subsurface  stone-lined 
graves.  The  earliest  affiliations  of  Shawnee  burial  practices  which 
can  be  traced  comparatively  lie  with  cultures  far  to  the  north  of 
the  center  of  distribution  for  stone-lined  graves.  Furthermore, 
the  cultural  affiliations  of  the  Shawnee  with  Southeastern  tribes 
were  not  only  superficial,  but  relate  to  a  fairly  recent  period.  Any 
hypothesis  that  the  Shawnee  represent  the  "Stone-grave  peoples" 
of  the  Tennessee-Cumberland  and  adjacent  regions,  or  that  this 
tribe  constructed  any  of  the  mounds  in  the  Etowah  group  in 
Georgia,  therefore  seems  erroneous. 

Up  to  this  point  eastern  North  American  burial  customs  have 
been  considered  solely  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Shawnee.  The 
Shawnee  complex  is  only  one  of  several  specialized  complexes 
within  the  larger  area,  and  in  the  next  chapter  a  survey  is  made 
of  the  burial  customs  of  eastern  North  America  in  general,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  area  rather  than  from  the  viewpoint  of  any  one 
tribe.  This  survey  may  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for  future 
ethnographical  and  archaeological  comparisons. 


PART  III:  EASTERN  NORTH  AMERICAN 
BURIAL  CUSTOMS 

In  the  writings  of  Bushnell,  Yarrow,  and  others,  the  great 
diversity  in  the  burial  customs  of  eastern  North  American  tribes 
has  perhaps  been  unduly  stressed.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  writers  have  emphasized  one  phase  of  the  death  situ- 
ation, that  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  which,  as  Bendann  has 
pointed  out,  is  affected  by  more  diverse  motives  than  any  other 
aspect  of  mortuary  procedure. 

My  own  data,  which  consist  of  a  review  in  tabular  form  of  the 
burial  customs  of  the  Shawnee  and  twenty-seven  other  eastern 
North  American  tribes,  reveal  a  certain  homogeneity  in  mortuary 
practices  within  the  area.  A  preliminary  examination  showed  that 
the  burial  customs  of  the  twenty-eight  tribes  considered  fall  into 
two  main  groups:  1  )  those  which  are  generally  current  over  the 
whole  of  eastern  North  America,  and  2 )  those  which  are  confined 
to  one,  or  at  best,  two  of  the  various  subareas  within  the  region. 
This  chapter  accordingly  has  two  sections,  the  first  dealing  with 
eastern  mortuary  traits  which  are  either  generally  or  sporadically 
distributed  throughout  the  area,  and  the  second,  with  traits  of 
more  localized  distribution.  The  tribes  included  again  fall  into 
the  three  groups  designated  as  Woodlands,  Southeastern,  and 
Eastern  Plains.  The  placing  of  the  Eastern  Plains  groups  on  a 
parity  with  the  Southeastern  and  Woodlands  groups  may  again 
be  challenged.  Having  no  distinctive  burial  traits  of  their  own, 
they  may  be  best  characterized  as  culturally  marginal  to  the 
Woodlands  and  Southeastern  peoples. 

Mortuary  Customs  Current  Throughout  the  Area 

The  basic  funeral  practices  of  the  twenty-eight  tribes  surveyed 
are  given  in  Table  IX  and  their  distributions  shown.  Table  X 
shows  the  distribution  of  traits  scattered  sporadically  over  the 
area.  Some  of  these  latter  traits  doubtless  are  more  widespread 
than  our  ethnographical  and  historical  material  indicates.  Many 
of  them  are  of  intrinsic  interest  both  to  ethnologists  and  archae- 
ologists. 

[  339  J 
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\t  this  rime  the  relative  antiquity  oi  these  widespread  practices 
cannot  be  safely  estimated.  The  distribution  of  many  of  the  traits, 
.is  shown  in  the  tables,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  rela- 
tively  old  traits,  hut  the  fact  that  distributional  data  is  necessarily 
based  on  post  Columbian  accounts  makes  it  important  not  to  stress 
the  point  too  strongly.  In  a  tew  instances  it  has  been  possible  to 
note,  on  the  tables,  the  recent  adoption  of  certain  traits  by  some 
tribes,  but  the  data  available  on  innovations  in  funeral  practices  is 
scanty  and  desultory. 

The  distributional  analysis  as  a  whole  reveals  a  certain  uni- 
formity in  the  mortuary  practices  of  eastern  North  America  and 
shows  that  it  might  be  possible  to  regard  this  area  as  a  single 
culture  province.  To  stop  here,  however,  would  be  to  over- 
simplify the  picture,  for,  as  mentioned  above,  even  a  rapid  survey 
shows  that  many  specialized  traits  appear  locally  within  the 
larger  area.  To  gain  a  true  interpretation,  it  is  necessary  to  go  a 
step  further,  and  study  the  distribution  of  these  specialized  traits. 
This  is  done  in  the  final  section. 

The  symbols  used  for  Tables  IX  through  XVI  are  the  same 
as  those  used  previously  (see  ante,  p.  234).  In  the  entries  for  the 
Shawnee,  a  plus  and  minus  symbol  for  the  same  trait  indicates 
either  that  two  reliable  sources  disagree  concerning  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  trait,  or  that  the  trait  is  present  among  certain 
Shawnee  divisions  and  lacking  among  others.  Certain  traits 
require  brief  comments ;  a  series  of  such  comments  is  appended 
to  each  table.  Included  for  discussion  are  all  burial  traits  for 
which  Flannery1  has  given  distributional  data  in  her  recent  study 
of  Coastal  Algonquian  culture.  The  sources  used  in  compiling  the 
comparative  tables  are  listed  in  Appendix  B. 

Traits  to  be  noted  on  Table  IX  are:  Trait  1  1.  Women  as  grave- 
diggers.  Women  either  helped  men  to  dig  the  grave,  or  in  some 
cases  (as  when  a  woman  or  girl  died)  dug  it  entirely.  In  a  few 
cases,  as  among  the  Kansa,"  women  dug  all  graves. 


Flannery,  An  Analysis  of  Coastal  Algonquian  Culture. 

"Pease  and  Werner  (eds.),  The  Trench  Toundations  1680-1693,  p.  360;  Spen- 
cer, "The  Kaw  or  Kansas  Indians,"  in  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Collections, 
X,  378. 
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Table  IX:  Eastern  North  American  Burial  Customs, 
Generally  Distributed 


9. 
10. 


12. 

14. 

15. 


21. 

22. 
23. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


Body  kept  inside  house 
immediately     after 

death  

Corpse  prepared   for 
burial    

3.  Face  painted 

4.  Dressed  

5.  New  or  best  clothes 

6.  Wrapped  in  robe  ... 
Blood  kin  of  dead  re- 
sponsible for  funeral... 
8.    Assemble    at    home 

of  deceased 

Friends  attend  funeral 
Gravediggers,    corpse 

handlers  chosen 

I  I .     Women  as  grave 

diggers    

Vigil    lor    dead,    night 

of  death 

1  3.     Inside  dwelling  .. 
Gravediggers    carry 

body  to  grave      

Grave  goods  with  body 

16.  Clothing  

1 7.  Food  

18.  Receptacle     (pot, 
bowl,   kettle) 

19.  Ornaments,  pipe  . 

20.  Weapons  (includ- 
ing guns) 

Kin,  friends  present  at 
disposal  of  body.. 
Loud  weeping,  wailing 
at  grave  or  afterward 
Interment   of   body   in 
ground  

24.     Usual   form   of 
burial    

Body  in  sitting 

position 

Body  laid  supine. 
Graves  lined  with  bark, 
wooden  slabs,  or  mats 
Graves  about  four  feet 
deep    

Space    between    bodv 
and  top  of  grave.. 


25. 
26. 
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F.arth  piled  over  bark, 
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Trait  12.  Vigil  for  dead,  night  of  death.  If  death  occurs  dur- 
ing the  daytime,  the  vigil  is  kept  that  night;  if  during  the  night, 
the  vigil  is  held  through  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

Trait  15.  Grave  goods  with  body.  Attempts  to  determine  to 
what  extent  grave  goods  were  deposited  with  the  corpse  and  in 
what  quantity,  were  unsatisfactory.  Larger  amounts  were  used 
by  the  Ottawa,  Huron,  Miami,  Creeks,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and 
Osage,  than  by  the  Ojibwa,  Seneca,  some  Shawnee  divisions,  and 
the  Yuchi.  The  Menomini  formerly  put  a  "quantity  of  food, 
utensils,  and  weapons,"  in  the  grave,  "but  this  is  no  longer  done."' 

Trait  1 7.  Food.  Corn  is  mentioned  as  being  placed  in  the 
grave  more  frequently  than  any  other  type  of  food. 

Trait  22.  Loud  weeping,  wailing  at  grave  or  afterward. 
Schoolcraft  notes  that  the  Winnebago  "make  great  lamentations 

JSkinner,  Material  Culture  of  the  Menomini,  p.  80. 
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for  the  dead,"  and  according  to  Radin's  informants,  mourners  of 
that  tribe  "follow  behind  [the  corpse],  weeping."  However,  the 
survivors  are  urged  not  to  mourn,  and  a  widow  is  admonished  to 
forget  her  sorrow.  In  the  Bear  clan  the  "prohibition  of  weeping 
is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  it  is  customary  to  say  that 
any  woman  who  weeps  too  profusely  at  the  death  of  her  husband 
is  .  .  .  thinking  ...  of  the  one  she  is  going  to  marry  next."4 

Huron  women  and  girls  weep  and  wail  as  directed  by  the 
leader;  Huron  men  never  do."  The  majority  of  observers  of 
the  Shawnee  report  an  absence  of  loud  lamentation,  but  David 
Jones  stated  that  they  "make  considerable  lamentations  for  their 
dead,  especially  if  they  were  persons  of  note.""  For  the  Dela- 
ware, a  majority  of  the  early  authorities  mention  loud  weeping 
and  wailing,  but  in  1  831  Gregg  reported  that  "as  warlike  nations, 
they  [Shawnee  and  Delaware]  appear  to  disdain  to  mourn  and 
wail  aloud.  .  .  ."' 

The  Yuchi  must  not  cry  on  the  third  day  of  burial  rites.  "If 
anybody  cries  those  [spirits]  who  are  supposed  to  eat  the  food 
will  not  come.""  Bushnell  states  that  among  the  Choctaw  there  is 
"little  lamenting  or  mourning,"  but  Romans  reported  that  their 
women  mourned  at  the  scaffold  where  the  corpse  was  temporarily 
deposited,  but  men,  who  also  mourned  in  the  same  manner,  went 
"in  the  night  or  at  other  unseasonable  times,  when  .  .  .  least  likely 
to  be  discovered."  Chickasaw  women  weep  and  wail  in  mourn- 
ing, but  the  men  mourn  in  silence.1" 

Trait  23.  Interment  of  body  in  ground.  Among  the  Fox, 
Ottawa,  Ojibwa,  Huron,  and  Seneca,  scaffold,  surface,  and  other 
forms  of  burial  were  formerly  practiced,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  form  was  the  usual  one.   Perrot  mentions  primary  scaffold 

4Schoolcraft,  Information  Respecting  Indian  Tribes,  IV,  55;  Radin,  "The 
Winnebago  Tribe,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  1915-16,  pp.  141,  150-51,  153-54. 

"Sagard,  he  Grand  Voyage  dv  Pays  des  Hvrons,  pt.  1,  p.  284. 

"Journal  of  Two  Visits,  pp.  74-7  5. 

'Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  II,  274. 

Wagner,  Yuchi  Tales,  p.  174. 

"Bushnell,  T he  Choctaw  of  Bayou  Lacomb,  p.  27 ;  Swanton,  Source  Material  for 
the  Choctaw,  p.  173. 

10Swanton,  "Social  and  Religious  Beliefs  and  Usages  of  the  Chickasaw,"  in  BAE, 
Annual  Re  fort,  1926-27,  p.  231. 
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burial  or  interment  in  the  ground  for  the  Ottawa."  Jenness 
states  that  both  surface  and  tree  burials  were  "no  more  than  sub 
stitutes"  for  interment  among  the  Ojibwa.  Champlain  mentions 
scaffolding  and  interment  as  though  both  were  usual  for  the 
\  hiron,"  but  Sagard  records  that  the  Huron  put  very  few  corpses 
in  the  ground."  Of  Huron  babies  who  died  before  they  were  two 
months  old,  Father  Brebeuf  writes,  "they  do  not  put  them  like 
others  into  bark  tombs  set  up  on  posts,  but  inter  them  on  the  road, 
—in  order  that,  they  say,  if  some  woman  passes  that  way,  they 
may  secretly  enter  her  womb,  and  that  she  may  give  them  life 
again,  and  bring  them  forth."'5 

Uithorities  disagree  on  this  point  for  the  Cherokee.  Some  say 
that  they  threw  their  dead  in  the  river,  others  that  they  scaffolded 
them,  and  still  others  that  they  generally  interred  them.  Among 
the  Nanticoke  the  corpse  apparently  was  sometimes  interred,  then 
dug  up  and  the  bones  reburied.'"  Usually  it  was  scaffolded,  and 
the  bones  later  interred.  Among  the  Choctaw  only  enemies  of  the 
tribe  and  suicides  were  buried  immediately ;  all  other  bodies  were 
scaffolded.''  Sources  relating  to  Omaha  practices  disagree,  both 
scaffolding  and  interment  being  held  as  the  usual  form.  Among 
the  Iowa,  scaffolding  was  formerly  the  general  practice. 

Trait  25.  Body  in  sitting  position.  Flannery  reports  that  the 
practice  of  placing  the  body  in  a  sitting  position  is  mentioned  in 
ethnological  sources  for  New  England  and  New  York  area  tribes, 
for  the  Delaware,  and  perhaps  the  Iroquois.18  The  Seneca  place 
the  body  on  its  back,  though  it  is  reported  "that  in  very  ancient 
times  it  was  often  placed  in  a  sitting  position.""  My  own  data  for 
the  distribution  of  this  trait,  when  combined  with  Flannery's 
indicates  that  the  trait  was  pan-eastern  North  American,  with  the 

"Perrot,  "Memoir  of  the  Savages  of  North  America,"  in  Blair  (ed.),  Indian 
Tribes,  I,  80-81. 

"Jenness,  The  Ojibzva  Indians,  p.  10  5. 

3Biggar  (ed.),  Works  of  Samuel  de  Chamflain,  III,  160. 

4Sagard,  Le  Grand  Voyage  dv  Pays  des  Hvrotis,  pt.  1 ,  p.  287- 

'Thwaites  (ed.),  Jesuit  Relations,  X,  273. 

"Trowbridge,  Delaware  Traditions,    1825.    MS. 

Swanton,  Source  Material  for  the  Choctaw,  p.  1  74. 

Analysis  of  Coastal  Algonquian  Culture,  pp.  107-8,  173. 

'Stern  (ed.),  "The  Letters  of  Asher  Wright,"  in  American  Anthropologist, 
X.  S.  XXXV,  144. 
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center  of  distribution  in  the  north.  Details  as  to  whether  the  legs 
were  extended  or  doubled  under  the  body  are  generally  lacking 
in  the  literature. 

Trait  27.  Graves  lined  with  bark,  wooden  slabs,  or  mats. 
Among  the  Missouri  and  Oto,  graves  were  lined  with  grass  or 
reed  mats;  other  groups  used  bark  or  wooden  slabs. 

Trait  28.  Graves  about  four  feet  deep.  A  depth  of  four  feet 
is  also  often  mentioned  as  a  maximum  for  graves  at  archaeological 
sites. 

Trait  32.  Grave  houses.  The  use  of  grave  houses  is  probably 
a  late  development  among  many  of  the  more  westerly  Wood- 
lands groups;  it  is  explicitly  stated  to  be  such  among  the  Ojibwa, 
Menomini,  and  Shawnee.  Among  several  Southeastern  groups 
also,  grave  houses  are  recent.  Champlain  and  Sagard,  however, 
mention  "little  cabins"  which  were  erected  over  Huron  graves  in 
1615  and  1623."1  Flannery  does  not  list  grave  houses  as  a  Coastal 
Algonquian  trait,  which  may  mean  that  they  were  not  general 
in  that  area,  but  grave  houses  of  some  sort  are  recorded  for  a 
Massachusetts  group  as  early  as  1620.  When  the  Pilgrims  visited 
Grampus  Bay  near  Wellfleet  Bay  in  that  year  they  found  "a 
great  burying  place  ....  within  it  was  full  of  Graves,  some  bigger 
and  some  lesse,  some  were  also  paled  about,  and  others  had  like 
an  Indian-house  made  over  them,  but  not  matted.""  The  Huron 
and  New  England  references  indicate  that  grave  houses  or  grave- 
house  "frames"  were  used  by  a  few  groups  in  aboriginal  times. 
Later,  the  trait  seems  to  have  diffused  rather  widely  among  the 
eastern  North  American  tribes. 

Trait  35.  Mortuary  assistants  paid.  Assistants  include  the 
funeral  director,  gravediggers,  corpse  handlers,  and  hired 
mourners. 

Trait  45.  Mourners  and/or  spouse  blacken  face.  The  Miami 
and  Sauk  paint  their  faces  black  as  a  symbol  of  mourning. "'  Among 

""For  further  discussion  of  this  trait,  see  comment  on  Trait  16,  Table  X,  post, 
pp.  349-50. 

"'Biggar  (ed.),  Works  of  Samuel  de  Chmnplain,  III,  161;  Sagard,  Le  Grand 
Voyage  dv  Pays  des  Hvrons,  pt.  1,  p.  287. 

"Mourt's  relation.  A  relation  or  Iournal  of  the  beginning  and  proceedings  of  the 
English  plantation  set  led  at  Plimouth  in  New  England,  p.  1  7. 

^Kinietz  (ed.),  Meedrmeear  Traditions,  p.  33;  Patterson  (ed.),  Autobiography 
of  Black  Hazvk,  p.  67. 
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the  Fox  a  mourner  blackens  his  face  with  charcoal  early  in  the 
morning  before  wailing.  Vmong  the  Potawatomi,  close  relatives, 
particularly  the  surviving  spouse,  follow  this  practice. 

The  Ojibwa  blacken  their  faces,  though  there  is  some  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  manner.  Kohl  writes,  "When  any  very  melan- 
choly death  takes  place,  they  rub  a  handful  of  charcoal  over  the 
entire  face.  If  the  deceased  is  only  a  distant  relative,  a  mere 
trellis-work  of  black  lines  is  painted  on  the  face.  They  have  also 
a  half  mourning,  and  only  paint  half  the  face  black,  when  a  cer- 
tain time  has  elapsed."  Jenness  states  that  Ojibwa  "widows  and 
widowers  covered  their  faces  with  black  paint,  but  other  mourners 
merely  daubed  a  black  spot  on  each  cheek  or  a  black  line  from  ear 
to  ear  across  the  nose."  According  to  Densmore  a  man  in  extreme 
mourning  painted  his  entire  face;  in  less  extreme  mourning  a 
black  circle  is  painted  over  each  eye,  while  a  woman  may  paint 
her  face  entirely,  or  in  streaks,  or  not  at  all."" 

Among  the  Winnebago,  relatives  of  the  dead  paint  their  faces 
and  their  bodies  black."'  Menomini  mourners  blacken  their  faces. 
Sometimes  Huron  wridows,  and  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
deceased  may  do  so."1'  Le  Beau  mentions  face-blackening  for  the 
Seneca,  but  in  a  description  of  the  burial  of  an  Algonquian 
couple."  Harvey  described  the  Shawnee  mourners  at  Black 
Hoof's  funeral  as  "having  their  faces  painted  in  the  ancient 
Indian  style.""  Perhaps  this  was  done  with  charcoal.  The  Dela- 
ware used  "black  lead"  all  over  their  faces  for  mourning/" 

Among  the  Creeks  relatives  of  the  dead  blacken  their  faces  all 

J,Michelson,  "Fox  Mortuary  Customs  and  Beliefs,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report, 
1918-19,  p.  364. 

""Skinner,  The  Mascoutens  or  Prairie  Potawatomi,  p.  50;  Patterson  (ed.),  Auto- 
biography of  Black  Hawk,  p.  68. 

"Jenness,  The  Ojibwa  Indians,  p.  106;  Kohl,  Kitchi-Gami,  pp.  16,  111,  127, 
162;  Densmore,  Chippewa  Customs,  p.  77. 

"'Schoolcraft,  Information  Respecting  Indian  Tribes,  IV,  5  5. 
Skinner,  Material  Culture  of  the  Menomini,  p.  81 . 

""Father  Ragueneau  in  Thwaites  (ed.),  Jesuit  Relations,  XXIX,  285;  Sagard, 
Le  Grand  Voyage  dv  Pays  des  Hvrons,  pt.  1 ,  p.  289. 

""Le  Beau,  Avantures,  II,  32  5. 
Harvey,  History  of  the  Shawnee  Indians,  p.  1  86. 

3JThomas,  An  Account  of  Pennsylvania  and  W est  New  Jersey,  pp.  54,  67  ;  Penn, 
4  Letter  to  the  Committee  of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders,  p.  6. 
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over,  while  the  Alabama  tribe  daubs  the  entire  body  with  soot 
diluted  with  bear  oil.3''   The  Choctaw  dress  their  hair  with  black 

34 

moss  in  mourning. 

The  Omaha  daub  their  bodies  with  white  clay  when  a  relative 
dies,  and  the  widow  or  widower  rubs  dirt  on  the  face.  Kansa  men 
and  women  blacken  their  faces  with  mud  or  mud  and  ashes,  while 
their  war  leaders  put  clay  on  their  faces  as  a  "sign  of  mourning."3" 

Flannery  finds  the  practice  of  face-blackening  common  among 
Coastal  Algonquians,  rare  among  the  Iroquois,  and  absent  among 
the  Northern  Algonquians/"  Among  many  Woodlands  groups 
such  as  the  Sauk  and  Shawnee,  persons  seeking  vision  blacken 
their  faces  with  charcoal.  Those  mourning  the  death  of  a  close 
relative  often  seek  visions,  and  the  general  custom  of  a  vision- 
quester  blackening  the  face  may,  therefore,  be  related  primarily  to 
mourning  customs  and  only  secondarily  to  vision-seeking.3'  At  the 
present  time  the  Woodlands  tribes  now  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  custom  in  connection  with  vision-seeking  rather  than 
with  mourning. 

Traits  to  be  noted  on  Table  X  are:  12.  Wishes  of  dead  as  to 
disposal  of  body  followed.  Compliance  with  the  explicit  wishes 
of  the  deceased  is  probably  general  in  eastern  North  America,  but 
is  infrequently  noted. 

13.  East-west  orientation  of  the  body  at  burial.  This  orien- 
tation was  probably  general  for  eastern  North  America.  Among 
the  present-day  Oto,  the  head  is  reported  as  being  laid  toward 
the  north  and  the  feet  toward  the  south.  This  may  be  a  recent 
practice,  as  the  closely  related  Iowa  only  lately  adopted  the  same 


^Swanton,  "Social  Organization  of  the  Creek  Confederacy,"  in  BAE,  Annual 
Report,  1924-25,  pp.  396,  397. 
3iIbid.,v.  383. 

""James,  Account  of  an  Expedition,  II,  2;  Skinner,  Kansa  Organizations,  p.  773  ; 
Dorsey,  "Mourning  and  War  Customs  of  the  Kansas,"  in  The  American  Naturalist, 
XIX,  670,  672,  679-80;  Adams,  "Reminiscences  of  Frederick  Chouteau,"  in 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Collections,  VIII,  429;  Spencer,  "The  Kaw  or 
Kansas  Indians,"  in  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Collections,  X,  378. 

"'  Flannery,  Analysis  of  Coastal  Al  gonquiau  Culture,  pp.  1  09-1  0. 

3'A  reference  to  this  is  cited  in  Patterson  (ed.),  Autobiography  of  Black  Hawk, 
p.  67. 
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I  \im.i   X:  Eastern  North  American  Burial  Custo 
Sporadically  Distributed 
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orientation  whereas  formerly  they  buried  a  person  who  was  killed 
with  head  to  the  east,  all  others  with  head  to  the  west.*'" 

Swanton  has  questioned  whether  definite  orientation  of  the 
body  was  an  aboriginal  practice/"  In  archaeological  sites  uniform 
orientation  is  often  lacking.  Many  historic  tribes,  however,  refer 
to  the  Orpheus  myth  as  their  source  of  knowledge  for  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  spirit  travels  after  death,  and  the  direction 
which  the  spirit  takes  is,  in  turn,  linked  with  statements  regard- 
ing customary  orientation  of  bodies  at  burial.  Gayton,  in  her 
study  of  the  Orpheus  myth,  found  evidence  for  its  being  con- 
sidered native  to  North  America.4"  Thus,  folkloristic  material 
does  not  lend  support  to  any  argument  that  the  orientation  of 
burials  is  a  recently  adopted  practice  among  North  American 
tribes. 

16.  Flexed  or  contracted  burial  position.  Flannery  has  sug- 
gested that  the  flexed  burial  is  perhaps  an  Algonquian  trait,"  but 
evidence  from  the  Huron  and  Seneca,  and  the  Southeastern  and 
Eastern  Plains  groups  shows  it  to  have  been  more  widespread. 
Archaeological  evidence  shows  a  wide  distribution  for  the  trait 
among  the  prehistoric  peoples  of  eastern  North  America.  Flan- 
nery mentions  a  paucity  of  ethnographical  references  to  it  in  the 
literature  on  the  Coastal  Algonquians;  I  also  found  the  trait  to 
be  infrequently  mentioned  in  ethnographical  accounts.  However, 
in  one  case  I  believe  that  Flannery  misinterprets  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  Micmac  flexed  burials.  Biard  says  of  the  Micmac  in  1616, 
"they  swathe  the  body  and  tie  it  up  in  skins ;  not  lengthwise,  but 
with  the  knees  against  the  stomach  and  the  head  on  the  knees,  as 
we  are  in  our  mother's  womb.  Afterwards  they  put  it  in  the  grave, 
which  has  been  made  very  deep,  not  upon  the  back  or  lying  down 
as  we  do,  but  sitting.  A  posture  which  they  like  very  much,  and 
which  among  them  signifies  reverence.  For  the  children  and 
youths  seat  themselves  thus  in  the  presence  of  their  fathers,  and 


^Whitman,  The  Oto,  p.  63  ;  Skinner,  Ethnology  of  the  Iozvay,  p.  254. 
'"'Correspondence  with  the  author. 

4"Gayton,  "The  Orpheus  Myth,"  in  .Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  XL VIII, 
283. 

a Analysis  of  Coastal  Algonquian  Culture,  p.  107. 
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oi  the  old,  whom  they  respect.'1'     Flannery  has  entered  this  ret 
erence  under  the  trait,  "Body  buried  in  a  sitting  position,"  but  it 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  true  flexion. 

The  Ojibwa,  in  some  cases,  placed  the  body  on  its  side  with 
the  knees  doubled  up.  The  Huron  flexed  the  body  soon  after 
death,  and  then  usualK  scaffolded  it.  .  On  some  occasions  they 
interred  it  in  the  ground,  presumably  in  a  flexed  or  contracted 
position." 

The  positive  entry  for  the  Seneca  refers  to  Parker's  material 
which  says  that  flexed  burials  were  one  of  several  modes  of  burial 
among  the  Iroquois.  He  apparently  infers  this  from  archae- 
ological evidence  only.4 

Formerly,  among  the  Alabama  the  body  was  strapped  on  a 
board  in  a  flexed  position,  then  buried.4"  The  Chickasaw  and 
Creeks  seem  to  have  buried  bodies  in  a  sitting  position,  although 
Webb  states  that  the  Chickasaw  "buried  in  a  shallow  grave,  plac- 
ing the  body  in  a  partially  flexed  position,  while  the  Creeks  used  a 
deep  pit  and  placed  the  body  in  a  sitting  posture."  He  cites  Bush- 
nell  as  his  source,  but  the  latter  does  not  mention  the  position  of 
the  body  in  Chickasaw  burials,  though  he  quotes  Bartram's  descrip- 
tion of  a  Creek  burial  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  corpse  is  placed 
in  a  sitting  position.  Swanton  cites  Adair  who  says  that  the  Chicka- 
saw "laid  the  corpse  in  his  tomb,  in  a  sitting  position,"  which  is 
not  the  position  described  by  Webb.'' 

Among  the  Iowa  the  older  surface  burials  were  made  with  the 
body  flexed  and  sitting  upright.'" 

1  7.  Horse,  dog  killed  at,  near  grave.  Flannery's  trait,  "Kill 
some  living  thing  to  accompany  dead,"  is  broader,  including  the 

'"Father  Biard,  in  Thwaites  (ed.),  Jesuit  Relations,  III,  1  29;  Flannery,  Analysis 
of  Coastal  Algonquian  Culture,  p.  1  07. 

''Jenness,  The  Ojibwa  Indians,  p.  1  04. 

"Sagard,  Le  Grand  Voyage  dv  Pays  des  Hvrons,  pt.  1,  pp.  282,  286;  Father 
Brebeuf  in  Thwaites  (ed.),  Jesuit  Relations,  X,  267. 

'"Parker,  The  Archeological  History  of  New  York,  pt.  1,  pp.  122-24. 

"Swanton,  "Social  Organization  of  the  Creek  Confederacy,"  in  BAE,  Annual 
Report,  1924-25,  p.  398. 

'Webb,  Archaeological  Survey  of  N orris  Basin,  p.  112;  Swanton,  "Social  and 
Religious  Beliefs  and  Usages  of  the  Chickasaw,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  1926-27, 
p.  230;  Bushnell,  Native  Cemeteries  and  Forms  of  Burial,  pp.  106,  1  10. 

4sSkinner,  Ethnology  of  the  loway,  p.  2  54. 
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killing  of  slaves,  enemy  women,  and  an  old  practice,  among  the 
Micmac-Malacites  of  "at  least  one  of  children,  and  some  women, 
especially  one  most  loved,"  throwing  themselves  in  the  graves 
and  being  interred.4" 

1  8.  New  fire  built  after  rites  end.  In  the  literature,  references 
to  this  practice  were  found  only  for  the  Potawatomi,  Ojibwa, 
Five  Nations  (Iroquois),  Shawnee,  Yuchi,  Creeks,  Chickasaw, 
and  Oto.60 

21.  Rocks  piled  over  body  or  grave.  Marston  wrote  that  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  made  rough  coffins  which  they  deposited  in  a  grave 
and  that  the  grave  was  then  covered  over  with  earth.  Among  the 
Fox,  according  to  Jones,  some  graves  were  covered  with  rocks. 
Some  Potawatomi  had  surface  burials  surrounded  by  stone 
cairns."  The  Ojibwa,  in  winter,  when  the  ground  was  frozen, 
piled  rocks  or  logs  over  the  body."'  An  instance  is  recorded  of  the 
Cherokee  piling  stones  over  the  graves  of  the  victims  of  a  raid.54 

Among  the  Creeks  prior  to  the  Civil  War  a  Mikasuki  chief 
was  placed  above  ground,  and  a  negro  slave  "piled  a  great  quan- 
tity of  stones,"  above  the  body.  "This  was  not  a  regular  custom," 
writes  Swanton,  "but  the  Indians  did  it  at  that  time  because  they 
had  negro  slaves  to  command  and  because  they  thought  a  great 
deal  of  that  chief. "°s 

Adair  observed  among  the  Chickasaw  "innumerable  heaps  of 

4'Flannery,  Analysis  of  Coastal  Algonquian  Culture,  p.  110. 

5"Skinner,  The  Mascoutens  or  Prairie  Potawatomi,  p.  51  ;  Kohl,  Kitchi-Gatni, 
p.  106  and  note;  Parker,  The  Constitution  of  the  Five  Nations,  p.  59;  statements 
by  Shawnee  informants,  Appendix  A,  post,  pp.  399,  411;  Wagner,  Yuchi  Tales, 
pp.  17  5-76;  Speck,  The  Creek  Indians  of  Taskigi  Town,  p.  119;  Swanton,  "Social 
Organization  of  the  Creek  Confederacy,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  1924-2  5, 
p.  396,  and  "Social  and  Religious  Beliefs  and  Usages  of  the  Chickasaw,"  in  BAE, 
Annual  Report ,  1926-27,  p.  233;  Whitman,  The  Oto,  p.  58. 

"Marston,  "Memoirs  Relating  to  the  Sauk  and  Foxes,"  in  Blair  (ed.),  Indian 
Tribes,  II,  172-73  ;  Jones,  Ethnography  of  the  Fox  Indians,  p.  65,  and  "Mortuary 
Observances  and  the  Adoption  Rites  of  the  Algonkin  Foxes  of  Iowa,"  in  Congres 
hiternational  des  Americanistes,  XVe  session,  I,  263-64. 

52Skinner,  The  Mascoutens  or  Prairie  Potawatomi,  p.  49. 

^Jenness,  The  Ojibwa  Indians,  p.  10  5. 

r,4Mooney,  "Myths  of  the  Cherokee,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  1897-98,  pt.  1, 
p.  364. 

^Swanton,  "Social  Organization  of  the  Creek  Confederacy,"  in  BAE,  Annual 
Report,  1924-25,  p.  397. 
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small  stones  in  those  places,  where  according  to  tradition  some  of 
their  distinguished  people  were  either  killed,  or  buried,  till  the 
hones  could  be  gathered ;  there  they  add  Pelion  to  Osa,  still  increas- 
ing each  heap,  as  a  Lasting  monument  and  honor  to  them,  and 
an  incentive  to  great  actions.  .  .  ."'" 

\mong  the  Osage,  Kansa,  and  Iowa,  bodies  are,  or  were  until 
very  recently,  placed  in  a  sitting  position  on  hilltops  and  covered 
with  boulders.  According  to  Griffing,  Kansa  graves  had  no  per- 
manent markings,  but  "in  later  years,  stones  were  heaped  over 
the  graves,  to  protect  the  body  from  wolves."  Skinner  states  that 
among  the  Kansa  a  corpse  was  seated  upright  and  stones  were 
heaped  over  the  bod}.'" 

Flannery  records  the  trait,  "Passersby  throw  stones  on  graves," 
tor  Coastal  AJgonquian  groups,  and  Santee,  Saponi,  and  Chero- 
kee (r  ). 

22-23.   Spouse  may  not  remarry  without  in-laws'  consent:  for 

■  years.    No  specific  time  is  mentioned  for  the  Potawatomi 

and  Yuchi.  Skinner  states  that  among  the  former  the  gravedig- 
gers  tell  the  widow  how  many  months  she  must  mourn.  Wagner 
reports  that  among  the  Yuchi  a  widow  may  decide  for  herself 
how  long  she  will  mourn  or  her  affinal  relatives  may  make  the 
decision. 

Subareal  Specialized  Customs 

As  previously  mentioned,  a  preliminary  tabulation  showed  that 
a  number  of  mortuary  traits  occur  only  among  certain  groups  of 
eastern  North  American  tribes.  Some  of  these  traits  have  a  gen- 
eral distribution  among  the  Great  Lakes-Gulf  tribes  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Others  are  more  limited  in  their  occurrence, 
appearing  only  among  tribes  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Great 

Swanton,  ''Social  Organization  of  the  Creek  Confederacy"  in  BAE,  Annual 
Report,  1924-2  5,  p.  391. 

■"Skinner,  Ethnology  of  the  Ioway,  p.  254.  Old  Osage  graves  covered  with  stones 
are  illustrated  in  Bushnell,  Burials  of  the  Al  gonquian,  Siouan  and  Caddoan  Tribes, 
plate  2  5a;  Griffing,  "Committees  on  Exploration,"  in  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society,  Collections,  VIII,  134-3  5;  Skinner,  The  Mascoutens  or  Prairie  Pota- 
zcjtomi,  p.  50. 

Analysis  of  Coastal  Algonquian  Culture,  p.  109. 

"''Skinner,  The  Mascoutens  or  Prairie  Potazvatotni,  p.  50;  Wagner,  Yuchi  Tales, 
p.  1  77. 
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Lakes-Gulf  area.  A  few  traits  occur  only  among  the  more  south- 
erly tribes  of  eastern  North  America.  Lastly  there  are  some  traits 
which  are  distributed  among  the  Siouan-speaking  groups  of  the 
Eastern  Plains  region  and  among  either  Woodlands  or  South- 
eastern peoples.  No  traits  were  found  limited  to  the  Eastern 
Plains  tribes  alone. 

The  specific  practices  which  are  subareally  restricted  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  tables.  The  historical  significance  of  the 
subareal  material,  especially  as  it  concerns  the  cultural  position 
of  the  Eastern  Plains  groups,  is  reserved  for  discussion  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

Burial  Customs  of  the  Great  Lakes-Gulf  Region 

Burial  customs  widespread  among  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi 
but  rare  or  lacking  among  the  Siouan  tribes  west  of  the  river, 
have  mainly  to  do  with  the  all-night  vigil  after  interment,  taboos 
imposed  on  the  spouse  and  funeral  attendants,  the  condolence 
ceremony,  and  disposal  of  the  body  by  cremation  and  secondary 
burial.  Table  XI  shows  those  traits  generally  distributed,  and 
Table  XII  those  found  more-or-less  sporadically  over  the  subarea. 
Of  interest  among  these  latter  are  the  methods  of  disposal  of  the 
body.  Among  some  of  the  tribes  inhumation  in  hollow  trees  was 
practiced,  but  the  custom  was  rare,  or  when  noted  in  the  litera- 
ture, represented  an  obsolete  practice.  Certain  tribes  practiced 
secondary  burial,  with  primary  interment  and  later  recovery  of 
the  bones,  or  with  primary  deposition  of  the  corpse  in  a  crib  or 
house  or  on  a  scaffold,  the  bones  being  later  cleaned  and  bundled. 
Some  tribes  had  individual  graves  for  the  bones,  while  others 
buried  the  bones  of  several  individuals  collectively. 

Also  of  interest  are  those  traits  which  are  limited  to  one  Wood- 
lands group,  the  Shawnee,  and  to  one  of  the  various  Southeastern 
groups.  This  includes  the  erasure  of  the  "tracks"  of  the  corpse, 
the  purification  of  all  mourners  with  plant  tea,  and  the  placing  of 
food  for  the  dead  in  the  unlighted  room  where  death  occurred. 
These  traits  probably  originated  in  the  Southeast,  being  borrowed 
by  the  Shawnee  after  the  latter  moved  south. 

Traits  to  be  noted  on  Table  XI  are:  2.  Male  gravediggers. 
See  note  for  Trait  1  1 ,  Table  IX,  antey  p.  340. 
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1  mm  i   XI:  Great  Lakes  Gulf  Burial  Customs, 
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17.  Cremation.  Cremation  was  practiced  by  some  tribes,  but 
rarely,  or  else  it  was  limited  to  certain  groups  within  the  tribe. 
Among  the  Miami,  victims  of  witchcraft  were  cremated.""  Among 
the  Potawatomi  and  Ottawa  members  of  the  Rabbit  or  Great  Hare 
gens  burned  their  dead."  The  Ojibwa  burned  the  bodies  of  war- 
riors slain  in  battle.'"  The  Menomini  burned  the  corpses  of  per- 
sons dying  of  scrofula  or  kindred  diseases  in  order  to  consume 


""Kinietz  (ed.),  Meearmeear  Traditions,  p.  3  1 . 

"Father  Allouez  in  Thwaites  (ed.),  Jesuit  Relations,  LI,  33-3  5;  Father  Rasles 
in  ibid.,  LXVII,  155-57;  Hodge  (ed.),  Handbooks  of  American  Indians,  II, 
169,291. 

^Radisson,  Voyages,  p.  183. 
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the  worms  supposed  to  have  caused  the  disease. M  Huron  who 
died  a  violent  death  were  burned  or  buried  immediately. '  For 
the  Cherokee  Schneider  reported,  "If  Poor  People  die,  they  burn 
them  in  their  own  House,  viz.  if  bad  &  if  the  Wife  will  not  stay 
in  it."0  If  a  Choctaw  died  away  from  home  and  it  was  imprac- 
tical to  bring  the  body  back,  the  ashes  or  bones  of  the  dead  were 
returned.66 

Table  XII:  Great  Lakes-Gulf  Burial  Customs, 
Sporadically  Distributed 
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1 .  Guns  fired  as  notice  of 
death  or  at  interment.. 

2.  Robe  or  mat  under 
body,  preburial 

3.  Pillow  under  head  of 
corpse,   in   grave- 

4.  "Tracks"  of  corpse 
erased    

5.  Purification    of    all 

mourners 

6.     Wash   with   plant 

decoction  

7.  Gravediggcrs,  corpse 
handlers  wash  with 
plant  tea  

8.  Gravediggcrs,  corpse 
handlers  eat  meal  apart 
after  burial 

9.  Dwelling,  premises 
purified  after  burial..-. 
10.     Yard  swept 

11.     Close    relatives    stay 
with  spouse 

1  2.     Corpse  handlers,  grave- 
diggers    do    not    touch 

children,   visit  sick 

13.     For  "four"  days 

1  4.     All-night  vigil  held  <:. 
third  night  after  burial 
15.     Outside,         ' 
weather  
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Skinner,  Social  Life  and  Ceremonial  Bundles  of  the  Metjomini,  p.  69. 

""Father  Bressani  in  Thwaites  (ed.),  Jesuit  Relations,  XXXIX,  31;  Father 
Le  Mercier  in  ibid.,  XIV,  3  7-39;  Barbeau,  Huron  and  Wyandot  Mythology, 
pp.  149,  153;  Flannery,  Analysis  of  Coastal  Algonquian  Culture,  p.  1  08. 

65"Bro.  Martin  Schneider's  Report,"  in  Williams  (ed.),  Early  Travels  in  the 
T ennessee  Country,  p.  261. 

"Claiborne,  Mississippi,  as  a  Province,  Territory  and  State,  p.  517.  See  also 
Swanton,  Source  Material  for  the  Choctaw,  p.  18  3. 
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Traits  to  be  noted  on  Table  XII  are:  l.  Guns  fired  as  notice 
of  death  or  at  interment.  Flannery  gives  distributions  for  a  more 
inclusive  trait:  "Expel  souls  of  dead  by  noise."6' 

3.  Pillow  under  head  of  corpse  in  grave.  The  Ojibwa  are 
reported  to  have  placed  a  medicine  bag  under  the  head  of  a 
corpse  j  Densmore  mentions  that  a  cushion  was  laid  beside  the 
corpse  in  the  grave."8  The  Shawnee  formerly  used  a  folded  deer- 
skin as  a  pillow  for  the  corpse ;  now  a  feather-  or  cotton-stuffed 
cushion  is  used.'  Among  the  Alabama,  blankets  were  put  under 
the  corpse's  head  as  a  pillow.'0 

"Analysis  of  Coastal  Algonquian  Culture,  p.  111. 

""Grant,  "The  Sauteux  Indians  about  1804,"  in  Masson  (cd.),  Les  Bourgeois 
de  la  Comfagnie  du  Nord-Ouest,  II,  364;  Densmore,  Chifpezua  Music,  pp.  54-5  5. 

"See  ante,  Table  III,  Trait  12,  and  p.  288;  fost,  pp.  387,  389. 
Swanton,  "Social  Organization  of  the  Creek  Confederacy,"  in  BAE,  Annual 
Refort,  1924-2  5,  p.  398. 
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4.  "Tracks"  of  corpse  erased.  The  Shawnee  erase  the  tracks 
of  the  corpse  by  sweeping  the  ground  or  spreading  ashes  over  the 
spot  where  the  body  lay.71  After  a  death  occurred  among  the 
Catawba,  the  children  "threw  ashes  out  of  the  door.  It  is  said 
that  they  would  take  ashes  in  their  hands  and  blow  them  on  the 
dead  person  so  that  his  spirit  would  not  bother  them.""  This  may 
be  a  variant  of  the  Shawnee  practice. 

22.  Graves  lined  with  stone  slabs.  For  specific  references  on 
the  distribution  of  this  trait,  see  ante,  pp.  325-34. 

23-31.  Secondary  burial.  Secondary  burial  involves  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  flesh  from  the  bones  prior  to  their  final  disposal.  The 
distributional  data  on  this  method  of  disposal  of  the  dead  are  of 
special  interest.  Among  the  Coastal  Algonquians,  Flannery  finds 
secondary  burial  practiced  as  far  north  as  the  Micmac  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces."5  Among  the  Southeastern  tribes,  according  to 
Swanton,  the  most  widespread  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
was  a  secondary  burial  in  "ossuaries,"  following  the  flesh-picking 
rite.  This  was  practiced  with  local  variations  among  the  Virginia, 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  coastal  tribes,  at  Tampa  Bay,  and  among 
the  Natchez  and  Taensa  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
among  the  Southeastern  groups  listed  on  Table  XII.'4 

In  her  analysis  Flannery  distinguishes  between  a  "Southeast- 
ern" method  of  final  disposition  of  the  bones  in  bone  houses  or 
"ossuaries"  and  a  "Huron-Iroquois"  method  of  final  disposition 
by  interment.  The  validity  of  this  distinction  is  dubious,  because 
the  Choctaw  of  the  Southeast  made  a  final  disposition  of  bones 
within  communal  burial  mounds,  after  keeping  the  bones  in  bone 
houses  for  some  time,  and  the  Chickasaw  brought  home  the  bones 
of  persons  killed  at  a  distance  and  interred  them.'°  Furthermore, 
the  Ottawa,  a  northern  group,  seem  to  have  used  bone  houses,  for 

nSee  Appendix  A,  post,  pp.  389,  410,  416. 

''Speck,  Catawba  Texts,  p.  68,  and  "Catawba  Religious  Beliefs,"  in  Primitive 
Man,  XII,  45. 

's 'Analysis  of  Coastal  Algonquian  Culture,  pp.  108-9. 

,4Swanton,  "Aboriginal  Culture  of  the  Southeast,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report, 
1924-25,  pp.  700-1. 

'"Flannery,  Analysis  of  Coastal  Algonquian  Culture,  pp.  108-9;  Swanton, 
Source  Material  for  the  Choctaw,  pp.  170  ff.  and  "Social  and  Religious  Beliefs 
and  Usages  of  the  Chickasaw,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  1926-27,  pp.  229-30. 
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it  is  recorded  that  they  put  then'  dead  Oil  scaffolds,  and  left  the 
bodies  there  until  the  flesh  was  entirely  consumed,  after  which 
the  bones  were  scraped  and  preserved.  Among  the  Micmac,  also, 
Manner)'  notes  the  presence  of  bone  houses.'" 

\.mong  the  Miami  and  Winnebago  reburial  was  specifically 
denied  in  1824.  The  Ojibwa  disposed  of  the  corpse  temporarily 
in  winter,  by  covering  it  over  with  rocks  and  bark,  and  then 
interred  it  the  following  spring." 

Various  specializations  connected  with  secondary  burial  were 
developed  by  certain  groups.  Flannery  notes  "embalming"  as  a 
practice  restricted  to  some  Virginia  tribes  and  some  tribes  in  the 
Roanoke  region  which  are  not  included  in  this  survey.  The  skele- 
ton dance  with  bones,  found  among  the  Nanticoke,  some  of  the 
Delaware,  and  the  Seneca  was  another  such  specialization.  Swan- 
ton  also  refers  to  Southeastern  specializations  connected  with 
secondary  burials,  among  tribes  not  included  in  this  survey.'1' 

Woodlands  Burial  Customs 

Woodlands  tribes  pay  greater  attention  to  the  preparation 
of  the  corpse  for  burial  than  do  the  other  tribes  of  eastern 
North  America.  Funeral  arrangements  are  more  formalized  and 
speeches  during  the  death  ceremonies  are  frequent.  Among  the 
Woodlands  groups  there  are  likely  to  be  a  number  of  postburial 
rites.  Various  methods  of  disposal  of  the  body  are  employed, 
including  permanent  scaffold  burial,  i.  e.,  the  bones  are  not  later 
collected  and  disposed  of.  Some  Woodlands  groups  ate  the  bodies 
of  slain  captives  ceremonially. 

Woodlands  mortuary  traits  may  be  divided  into  those  gen- 
erally distributed  (Table  XIII)  and  those  sporadically  dis- 
tributed (Table  XIV)  within  the  area.  Many  of  these  latter 
have  to  do  only  with  the  minor  details  of  burial  practice,  but  they 


'  Relation  par  Lett  res,  p.  131  ;  Flannery,  Analysis  of  Coastal  Algonquian  Cul- 
ture, p.  109. 

"Kinietz  (ed.),  Meearmeear  Traditions,  pp.  31-32;  Schoolcraft,  Information 
Respecting  Indian  Tribes,  IV,  5  5. 

,sFlannery,  Analysis  of  Coastal  Algonquian  Tribes,  p.  108,  note  47. 

'  Swanton,  "Aboriginal  Culture  of  the  Southeast,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report, 
1924-25,  pp.  700-2. 
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Table  XIII:  Woodlands  Burial  Customs, 
Generally  Distributed 
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1 .  Corpse  spoken  to  im- 
mediately after  death 

2.  Hair  of  corpse  combed 

3.  Moccasins  for  footgear  -+- 

4.  Funeral  leader  ap- 
pointed  _. 

5.  Speaker  appointed.... 

6.  Attendants  paid  from 
property  of  deceased 

7.  Gravediggers,  corpse 
handlers  from  differ- 
ent social  group  than 
deceased    

8.  Kin,  friends  make  cir- 
cuit of  grave 

9.  Burial  speech  by  di- 
rector or  speaker.- 

10.  Taboo  to  look  back 
after  leaving  grave.. 

11.  Mourners  eat  "last 
meal"  with  dead _. 

12.  Formal      condolenc 
speech  to  spouse 

13.  Partial  release  of  spous 
14-.     Variety   of   contests   to 

honor     dead     at     feast 

after  burial -|- 

15.     Dance  to  honor  dead.. .. 

16.    One  year  after 

burial 

1 7.  Adoption  feast  to  re- 
place deceased... 

18.  Captives  eaten  cere- 
monially  

19.  Seated  interment:  rare 
or  for  special  group 
only    

20.  Surface  deposition  of 
corpse,  seated  position .. 

21.  Corpse  left  un- 
covered  

22.  Grave  house  over 
body   

-3.  Permanent  scaffold 
burial 
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often  serve,  nonetheless,  to  indicate  basic  social  and  religious 
attitudes.  Thus  in  the  Woodlands  it  becomes  apparent  that  ties 
of  blood  were  much  stronger  than  ties  of  affinal  relationship,  dur- 
ing a  life  crisis  rite.  It  is  also  obvious  that  a  strong  fear  of  the 
dead  existed,  as  evidenced  by  the  measures  the  Woodlands 
peoples  took  to  avoid  contamination  through  contact  with  the 
corpse  and  the  precautions  they  displayed  against  arousing  the 
spirit's  displeasure  during  the  death  ceremonies  or  afterwards. 

Of  interest  also  are  customs  which,  although  not  occurring 
elsewhere  in  eastern  North  America,  are  similar  to  mortuary 
practices  of  more  distant  New  World  or  Old  World  groups  or 
both.  One  such  custom,  noted  for  only  five  of  the  Woodlands 
tribes,  is  that  of  always  removing  the  corpse  from  the  house  feet 
first;  another  is  the  practice  of  removing  the  body  through  a  hole 
in  the  house  wall  rather  than  through  a  regular  entrance  way  5  a 
third,  the  custom  of  the  widow  formally  parting  from  the  dead. 

Two  special  methods  of  deposition  of  the  corpse  have  a  limited 
distribution  within  the  Woodlands.  One  is  that  of  shallow  inter- 
ment with  the  head  left  above  the  ground;  the  other,  surface 
deposition  of  the  corpse  with  the  body  enclosed  in  a  stick  pen. 

Traits  to  be  noted  on  Table  XIII  are:  3.  Moccasins  for  foot- 
gear. Woodlands  groups  stress  the  fact  that  a  corpse  should  wear 
moccasins  as  part  of  the  burial  garb,  whereas  among  the  Creeks 
one  observer  specifically  notes,  "The  dead  have  no  shoes  or  moc- 
casins on,  but  are  buried  in  stockings  or  barefooted.  Their  friends 
don't  wish  to  hear  them  walking  about.""' 

1  8.  Captives  eaten  ceremonially.  Kohl  remarks  that  the  North 
American  tribes  are  not  anthropophagists,  and  have  never  been  so. 
"Still  .  .  .  owing  to  their  barbarous  war  habits  and  wild  thirst  for 
revenge,  they  will  sometimes  sin  by  swallowing  human  flesh."" 
Flannery  lists  the  trait  "Cannibalism,  i.  e.,  eating  prisoners  as  dis- 
tinct from  famine  cannibalism,"  for  the  Coastal  Algonquians, 
and,  as  shown  on  Table  XIII,  ceremonial  eating  of  captives  was 
prevalent  among  the  Woodlands  groups.    In  the  Southeast,  the 

Swanton,  "Social  Organization  of  the  Creek  Confederacy,"  in  BAE,  Annual 
Report,  1924-25,  p.  393,  quoting  from  A.  E.  Hitchcock's  manuscript  notes. 
slKohl,  Kitchi-Gami,  p.  3  5  5. 
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hearts  of  slain  captives  were  eaten  ceremonially,  but  the  remain- 
der of  their  body  seems  to  have  been  otherwise  disposed  of.82 

Table  XIV:  Woodlands  Burial  Customs, 
Sporadically  Distributed 
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12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
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18. 
19. 


Body   covered   with 

sheet  after  death  

Corpse  laid  supine  with 
arms  crossed  over  chest 
Kin  of  spouse  play  in- 
active role  at  funeral.  . 
Children     should     not 

attend  interment... 

Director  answers  sum- 
mons at  once 

Female  cooks  chosen  ... 
Corpse     borne     from 

house  feet  first 

Corpse  removed 
through  hole  in  house 
Body  laid  outdoors 
head  west,  feet  east.  .. 
Spouse    should    not 

touch   corpse 

Widow  parts  from  dead 
Spouse  must  face  east 
Straps  to  carry  body..  . 
Coups  counted  on  post 
Graves  closed  by  noon 
16.  Al  1  earth  from 
grave  must  be  re- 
placed    

Attendants    paid    from 

gifts  to  dead  

Director's  pay  optional 
Stories  told  at  post- 
burial  vigil... 

Moccasin  game  plaved 
at  wake  or  postburial 

rites 

Spirit  leaves  earth  be- 
fore dawn  
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"Flannery,  Analysis  of  Coastal  Algonquian  Tribes,  pp.  126-27;  Kinietz  and 
Voegelin  (eds.),  Shazunese  Traditions,  pp.  53-5  5,  note  22;  pp.  64-65;  Kinietz 
(ed.),  Meearmeear  Traditions,  pp.  88-90;  Kohl,  Kitchi-Gami  pp.  345-46; 
O'Callaghan  (ed.),  The  Documentary  History,  I,  13,  16;  Winchell,  The  Aborig- 
i?iies  of  Minnesota,  p.  737,  quoting  Franc  E.  Babbit;  James,  Account  of  an  Expe- 
dition, I,  196;  Swanton,  "Aboriginal  Culture  of  the  Southeast,"  p.  705. 
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Traits  to  be  noted  on  Table  XIV  are:  8.  Corpse  removed 
through  hole  in  house  wall.  This  trait  is  probably  more  widely 
distributed  among  the  Woodlands  group  than  the  literature  indi- 
cates. Skinner  says  of  the  Menomini,  ".  .  .  the  body  is  carried  out 
of  doors  through  a  hole  made  in  the  rear  of  the  wigwam  or 
through  a  window.  .  .  .  This  is  done  in  order  to  confuse  the  ghost, 
so  that  it  cannot  follow  the  party  which  carries  the  corpse  to  the 
grave."    Skinner  also  records  the  same  practice  for  the  Sauk.83 

Of  the  Ojibwa  Jenness  writes  ".  .  .  the  relatives  dug  a  grave  in 
the  open  and  carried  out  the  corpse,  feet  foremost,  through  a  hole 
in  the  back  wall;  for  they  held  that  a  man's  soul  entered  through 
a  door  of  the  wigwam  when  he  was  born,  but  that  its  departure 
in  the  same  way  might  entice  away  other  souls."M 

Michelson  in  his  notes  on  the  Kickapoo  refers  to  a  "hole" 
which  is  closed  quickly  after  the  corpse  is  removed  from  the 
house. "   This  "hole"  may  be  the  grave,  however. 


Materiel/  Culture  of  the  Menomini,  p.  79;  Observations  on  the  Sauk,  p.  37. 
The  Ojibwa  Indians,  p.  104;  sec  also  K   hi,  Kitchi-Gami,  p.  106- 
Michelson,  Mexican  Kickapoo  Texts.    BAE,  MS.  No.  1  97  1   (1914). 
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19-20.  Stories  told  at  postburial  vigils;  moccasin  game  played 
at  wake  or  postburial  rites.  At  the  "adoption"  ceremony  of  the 
Miami  it  was  customary  to  follow  "that  particular  amusement  or 
occupation  which  was  most  pleasing  to  the  deceased."  Dances 
were  more  common,  but  "shooting  at  a  mark  with  arrows,"  bowl- 
ing, or  the  moccasin  game  might  be  substituted.  The  Fox  may 
play  cards,  ball,  or  the  moccasin  game  at  adoption  ceremonies.88 

Among  the  Winnebago  there  is  a  postburial  sacrifice  ceremony 
which  marks  the  end  of  the  mourning  period.  Goods  of  the 
deceased  are  hung  over  the  grave  and  friends  of  the  dead  man 
are  summoned.  After  singing  and  dancing,  the  goods  are  gambled 
for  in  some  way,  either  by  a  game  of  ball,  moccasin,  or  cards.87 

According  to  Fenton,  present-day  Seneca  either  play  the  moc- 
casin game  or,  like  the  Shawnee,  tell  stories  at  wakes. ss  The  Dela- 
ware always  played  the  moccasin  game  at  wakes.  Culin  gives  a 
widespread  distribution  for  this  game  in  North  America,  but  in 
his  quoted  sources  the  only  mention  of  its  being  played  at  a  wake 
relates  to  the  Seneca  of  Ontario.89 

Choctaw  men  sometimes  played  "hidden  bullet,"  a  popular 
form  of  the  moccasin  game,  at  the  last  "big  cry"  for  the  dead.9" 

26.  "Skeleton  dance"  with  bones.  My  distributions  and  refer- 
ences for  this  trait  coincide  with  those  given  by  Flannery."1 

30.  Spirit  bundle  kept  by  mourners.  The  nucleus  of  most 
spirit  bundles  was  a  lock  of  hair  clipped  from  the  head  of  the 
deceased  person.  Mothers  whose  children  died  carried  spirit 
bundles,  as  well  as  widows  and  widowers  or  relatives  of  dead 
adults.   The   Ojibwa  carry  such  bundles;""'  Shawnee   informants 

Kinietz  (cd.),  Meearmeear  Traditions,  p.  36;  Michelson,  "Fox  Mortuarv 
Customs  and  Beliefs,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  1918-19,  p.  38  5. 

'Schoolcraft,  Information  Respecting  Indian  Tribes,  IV,  5  5. 
"Fenton,  Seneca  Field  Notes,  1933-38. 

''Culin,  "Games  of  the  North  American  Indians,"  in  BAF,  Annual  Report, 
1902-3,  pp.  3  50-51,  quoting  David  A.  Boyle.  See  also  Flannery,  Analysis  of 
Coastal  Algonquian  Culture,  p.  112;  Speck,  Oklahoma  Delaware  Ceremonies, 
p.  120;  Harrington,  "A  Preliminary  Sketch  of  Lenape  Culture,"  in  American 
Ant hropol gist,  N.  S.  XV,  215. 

'Swanton,  Source  Material  for  the  Choctaw,  p.  192,  quoting  Halbert. 

Flannery,  Analysis  of  Coastal  Algonquian  Culture,  p.  111. 

"Densmore,  Chippezva  Customs,  pp.  77-78;  Jenness,  The  Ojibwa  Indians, 
p.  106;  Kohl,  Kitchi-Gami,  pp.  107-9. 
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said  the  Sauk,  Fox,  and  Kickapoo  also  keep  them,  but  that  the 
Shawnee  never  have.  Besides  noting  spirit  bundles  for  the 
Ojibwa,  Densmore  says  that  they  also  occur  among  the  Sioux."' 
Skinner  reports  them  for  the  Menomini  and  Lawson  for  the 
Winnebago. 

At  Ft.  Berthold  reservation  in  North  Dakota  in  1937,  I  was 
told  that  the  Assiniboine  carry  spirit  bundles,  but  that  the  Man- 
dan,  Hidatsa,  and  Ankara  do  not.  The  custom  evidently  centers 
among  the  tribes  of  the  western  Great  Lakes  region. 

33.  Weeds,  grass  removed  from  graves.  Besides  the  occur- 
rence of  this  trait  among  the  Sauk,  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Dela- 
ware, as  shown  on  the  table,  Flannery  notes  that  Long  Island 
groups  did  not  allow  grass  to  grow  on  the  graves.87 

Southeastern  Burial  Customs 

The  specialized  burial  customs  of  the  Catawba,  Cherokee, 
Yuchi,  Creeks,  Alabama,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw,  all  formerly 
dwellers  in  the  Southeastern  area,  indicate  that  their  culture  rep- 
resents a  distinctive  subareal  development  within  the  larger 
framework  of  eastern  North  American  culture  as  a  whole.  These 
customs  with  their  distributions  are  recorded  on  Table  XV. 

Traits  to  be  noted  on  Table  XV  are:  1.  Corpse  buried  with- 
out shoes.  See  comment  on  Trait  3,  Table  XIII,  "Moccasins  for 
footgear,"  ante,  p.  360. 

4.  Burial  under  house  floor.  Six  Southeastern  groups  and  one 
Woodlands  tribe,  the  Ojibwa,  are  known  to  have  practiced  house- 
floor  burial.  The  Woodlands  example  seems  unrelated  to  South- 
eastern practices  and  may  represent  an  adjustment  to  environ- 
mental conditions. 

Among  the  Southeastern  groups,  the  Catawba  buried  their 
dead  under  the  floor  in  a  corner  of  the  dwelling  house,""  and 

"See  Appendix  A,  -post,  p.  408. 
Densmore,  Chiffezca  Customs,  pp.  77-78. 

""Skinner,  Social  Life  of  the  Menomini,  p.  64,  and  Material  Culture  of  the 
Menomini,  p.  79. 

"Lawson,  The  W  innebago  Tribe,  p.  127. 

"' 'Analysis  of  Coastal  Algonquian  Culture,  p.  111. 

^Speck,  "Catawba  Religious  Beliefs,"  in  Primitive  Man,  XII,  45,  and  Catawba 
Texts,  p.  67. 
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Table  XV:  Southeastern  Burial  Customs, 
Generally  and  Sporadically  Distributed 
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1.  Corpse   buried   without 
shoes  _ 

2.  Handful     of     earth 
thrown    on    corpse 
grave  

3.  Bone  pickers  belong  to 
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4.  Burial    under    house 
floor 

5.  Bed  over  grave 
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house  
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ped,  end  of  mourning 

period   

Meal     concludes    post 
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"among  the  Cherokee  and  others  the  dead  ...  if  a  chief  or  father, 
[was]  interred  in  the  house  which  had  been  his  habitation,  and 
which  was  thenceforth  devoted  to  ruin  and  desolation.""  The 
Yuchi  placed  the  grave  directly  in  the  center  of  the  house,1""  while 
the  Creeks  buried  their  dead  in  the  house  and  built  a  couch  over 
the  grave.1  Burial  within  the  house  is  implicitly  denied  for  the 
Alabama:  the  gravedigger  is  said  to  have  worked  "in  the  hot  sun," 
and  mourners  are  mentioned  as  visiting  the  grave  twice  daily.2 


"Nuttall,  Journal  of  Travels  into  Arkansas  Territory,  p.   132. 

ul0Speck,  Ethnology  of  the  Yuchi,  pp.  97-98. 

1Swanton,  "Social  Organization  of  the  Creek  Confederacy,"  in  BAE,  Annual 
Report,  1924-25,  pp.  392  ff. 

''Ibid.,  p.  398. 
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In  recent  rimes  the  Choctaw  sometimes  buried  the  bodies  of 
children,  but  never  adults,  under  the  floor  of  the  house.  Since 
primary  scaffold  burial  was  discontinued,  all  graves  for  adults 
have  been  dug  outside.'  The  Chickasaw  customarily  buried  under 
the  house  floor.' 

Vmong  various  Canadian  Ojibwa  groups  burial  was  made  in 
the  floor  of  the  house  and  the  house  was  then  torn  down  or 
weighted  down  with  stones  and  abandoned.  In  the  Timigami 
band  of  Ontario  Ojibwa  "better  class"  individuals  are  buried  in 
the  ground  beneath  the  center  fireplace  in  the  living  house,  after 
which  the  house  is  moved/ 

Swanton,  in  his  scholarly  summary  and  analysis  of  South- 
eastern culture,  discusses  the  distribution  of  numerous  mortuary 
customs  among  the  Southeastern  tribes.'  That  the  Southeast  is 
essentially  a  subarea  of  the  larger  eastern  North  American  culture 
area  is  indicated  when  the  mortuary  customs  mentioned  in  this 
analysis  are  considered.  Many  of  the  traits — in  fact,  nearly  all 
of  them — which  Swanton  comments  upon  as  being  characteristic 
for  the  Southeast  are  not  limited  in  their  distribution  to  South- 
eastern peoples,  but  also  occur  among  various  other  Eastern 
North  American  groups.  Taking  this  wider  areal  viewpoint,  the 
most  distinctively  Southeastern  trait  which  emerges  is  that  of 
interment  under  the  house  floor  with  continued  use  of  the  house. 
Mention  of  this  trait  is  unfortunately  not  included  in  Swanton's 
summary. 

Eastern  Plains  Marginal  Burial  Customs 

As  was  pointed  out  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter  no  burial 
practices  were  found  limited  in  their  distribution  to  the  Eastern 
Plains  groups,  consisting  of  the  six  Siouan-speaking  tribes  located 

''Swanton,  Source  Material  for  the  Choctaw,  pp.   189-90. 

'Swanton,  "Social  and  Religious  Beliefs  and  Usages  of  the  Chickasaw,"  in  BAE, 
Annual  Report,  1926-27,  pp.  230  ff.,  quoting  Adair,  Romans,  Hodgson,  et  al.; 
Speck,  "Notes  on  Chickasaw  Ethnology, "  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore, 
XX,  58. 

"Densmore,  Chippewa  Customs,  p.  76;  Jenness,  The  Ojibwa  Indians,  p.  104. 

"Speck,  Family  Hunting  Territories,  p.  26. 

'"Aboriginal  Culture  of  the  Southeast,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  1924-25, 
pp.  700-2. 
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in  the  Central  Lowlands-Ozark  Plateau  region  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Great  Plains.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  traits  held  in  common  by  these  groups  and  the 
Woodlands  tribes  only,  or  by  these  groups  and  Southeastern 
peoples  only.  Such  traits  may  be  considered  as  marginal  to  the 
Great  Lakes-Gulf  area.  They  are  shown,  with  their  distributions, 
on  Table  XVI. 

Table  XVI:  Eastern  Plains  Marginal  Burial  Customs 
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neral  gifts  - 

2.  Food  placed  on  grave 

3.  Gift-giving  ceremony 
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pole,  talks 

5.  Funeral  guests  sing-.. 

6.  Mourners  hired 

7.  Bodily    mutilation    b 
mourners  
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3,  Funeral   feast   repeated 
for  four  years 
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Traits  noted  on  Table  XVI  are:  7.  Bodily  mutilation  by  mourn- 
ers. This  trait  is  rarely  found  among  the  Woodlands  people  and 
is  not  characteristic  of  the  Southeast,  of  the  Coastal  Algonquians, 
or  of  the  Northern  Algonquians."  It  may  possibly  represent  a 
trait  developed  among  the  Eastern  Plains  peoples,  in  which  case 
it  should  not  be  classified  as  marginal. 


sSee  Flannerv,  Analysis  of  Coastal  Algonquian  Culture,  p.  112. 
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14.  Tumuli  over  graves  or  surface  burials.  In  the  article  on 
the  Potawatomi  in  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  heaping 
up  of  mounds  over  burials  is  mentioned,  but  Michelson  has 
pointed  out  that  the  source  reference  on  which  this  statement  is 
based  refers  not  to  the  construction  of  mounds  over  graves,  but 
to  Potawatomi  graves  intrusive  in  already  existing  mounds." 

For  the  Winnebago  Schoolcraft  states  that  "no  tumulus  or 
barrow  has  been  erected  by  this  tribe  to  the  memory  of  their 
chiefs  in  modern  times."  Radin  reports  that  the  Winnebago 
claim  that  they  built  the  effigy  mounds,  as  well  as  the  linear  and 
conical  ones  in  Winnebago  territory,  but  skeletal  material  from 
the  effigy  mounds  does  not  support  this  claim,  and  it  seems  fairly 
well  established  that  they  did  not  raise  tumuli  over  graves  or 
surface  burials.' 

When  the  Seneca  deserted  a  village,  the  bones  of  the  dead 
were  collected  for  reburial  and  a  mound  raised  over  them." 

The  Cherokee  have  a  definite  tradition  of  building  mounds 
over  surface  burials,  and  the  Choctaw  heaped  up  earth  over 
hampers  filled  with  cleansed  bones  collected  from  the  village  for 
final  disposal.'"  James  wrote  that  the  Omaha  raise  a  small  tumulus 
over  a  grave,  proportionate  in  size  to  the  dignity  of  the  deceased." 
La  Flesche  states  that  Omaha  mounds  raised  over  graves  were 
four  or  five  feet  high  when  first  built.  He  adds  the  note  that  no 
mound  was  raised  over  the  grave  of  a  person  struck  by  lightning." 


Hodge  (ed.),  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  II,  291;  Michelson,  "The 
Potawatomi  as  Alleged  Mound-Builders,"  in  American  Antiquity,  IV,   157. 

10Schoolcraft,  Information  Respecting  Indian  Tribes,  IV,  54,  56;  Radin,  "The 
Winnebago  Tribe,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  191  5-16,  pp.  84-8  5,  91-92;  Swan- 
ton,  "The  Interpretation  of  Aboriginal  Mounds  by  Means  of  Creek  Indian  Cus- 
toms," in  Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual  Report,  1927,  p.  497. 

"Stern  (ed.),  "Letters  of  Asher  Wright,"  in  American  Antbropologist, 
XXXV,  139. 

'Mooney,  "Myths  of  the  Cherokee,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  1897-98,  pt.  1, 
p.  396;  Swanton,  Source  Material  for  the  Choctaw,  pp.  1  76-77,  quoting  Cushman, 
History  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw  and  Natchez  Indians,  pp.  225-26;  see  also 
Halbert,  "Funeral  Customs  of  the  Mississippi  Choctaws,"  in  Mississippi  Historical 
Society,  Publications,  III,  3  56,  quoting  the  Rev.  Israel  Folsom. 

'^James,  Account  of  an  Expedition,  I,  204-5  ;  II,  2. 

La  Flesche,  "Death  and  Funeral  Customs  among  the  Omahas,"  in  Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore,  II,  9,  1  1 . 
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An  eighteenth-century  Oto  cemetery  is  reported  to  have  been 
"covered  with  mounds  of  different  heights,  shapes,  and  sizes, 
some  of  sand  and  some  of  both  earth  and  soil."15 

15.  Grave  posts.  The  Illinois,  when  a  war  chief  who  had  many 
war  prisoners  to  his  credit  died,  took  a  tree  forty  or  fifty  feet 
long,  peeled  off  the  bark,  colored  the  smooth  surface  with  shades 
of  red  and  black,  and  drew  pictures  on  it  of  the  chief  and  his 
prisoners.  Fastened  to  this  stake  was  a  bundle  of  smaller  logs 
representing  the  number  of  persons  the  chief  had  killed."'  Hecke- 
welder  reports  that  the  Miami  set  a  long  pole  with  a  white  flag 
attached  to  it  near  the  grave.1'  The  Sauk  marked  their  warriors' 
graves  with  hewn  posts  inscribed  with  red  crosses  showing  the 
number  of  enemy  men,  women,  and  children  whom  he  had  killed. 
Black  Hawk's  tomb  was  marked  bv  a  staff  two  feet  high  on  which 
hung  a  silk  flag.1*  The  Fox  had  as  a  grave  post  a  stick,  generally 
colored  red  or  otherwise  painted  to  show  the  gens  affiliation  of 
the  deceased.19 

Of  the  Potawatomi  Lawson  writes,  "For  a  child  a  post  set  at 
the  head  of  the  grave  has  a  ball  on  the  top  that  counts  for  one 
year  of  age.  When  older  bars  were  cut  across  the  post  for  each 
year  up  to  six.  When  the  burial  is  for  one  year  older  than  six 
years,  then  a  bear  is  carved  on  the  post  and  each  notch  cut  in 
counts  ten  years.  Half  dents  five  years."""  De  Smet,  reporting 
on  the  burial  of  a  Potawatomi  warrior,  stated  that  after  burial, 
"they  plant  before  the  mound  the  'post  of  the  braves j'  at  its  top 
is  painted  in  red  the  animal  or  token,  guardian  spirit  of  the  dead 

1JLewis  and  Clark,  History  of  the  Expedition,  I,  3  5. 

'"De  Gannes  (Deliette),  "Memoir,"  in  Pease  and  Werner  (eds.),  French  Foun- 
dations 1680-1693,  p.  3  58. 

''Heckewelder,  "Narrative  of  Journey  to  the  Wabash  in  1792,"  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  XII,  46,  178. 

18Marston,  "Memoirs  Relating  to  the  Sauk  and  Foxes,"  in  Blair  (ed.),  Indian 
Tribes,  II,  173;  Patterson  (ed.),  Autobiography  of  Black  Hawk,  p.  140,  quoting 
a  letter  of  James  H.  Jordan,  1881,  describing  Black  Hawk's  funeral. 

1;'See  Fox  informants'  accounts  in  Michelson,  "Notes  on  Fox  Mortuary  Customs 
and  Beliefs,"  in  BAF,  Annual  Report,  1918-19,  pp.  358,  371.  See  also  Jones, 
"Mortuary  Observances,"  in  Cougres  I  liter  national  des  Americanist  es,  XVe  session, 
I,  267,  and  "Notes  on  Fox  Indians,"  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  XXIV, 
224,  and  Ethnography  of  the  Fox  Indians,  p.  68. 

""Lawson,  The  Potawatomi,  p.  71. 
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man,  and  all  present  make  one  or  two  marks  besides;  these  are 
red  crosses  whereby  they  mean  to  represent  so  many  scenes  of 
their  vanquished  enemies,  whom  they  thus  devote  to  the  service 

of  their  comrade  in  the  other  world,  as  slaves." 

The  Ojibwa  placed  markers  on  the  graves  bearing  the  "totem" 
oi  the  tribe,  inscribed  upside  down  to  indicate  death.  The  Win- 
nebago planted  grave  posts  three  feet  in  height;  for  a  deceased 
warrior,  these  were  painted  with  pictographs  which,  "represented 
not  the  epitaph  of  the  dead,  but  the  exploits  of  those  who  danced 
at  his  grave."  The  grave  of  an  adult  was  generally  marked  with 
a  tall  post  painted  in  several  colors.  A  white  dog  was  slain  and 
hung  to  the  post  if  the  deceased  was  "a  person  of  note.""'  The 
Menomini  also  used  grave  posts,  "the  totem  animal  of  the 
departed"  being  painted  on  it,  "inverted,  or  with  head  down,  to 
show  that  it  is  dead."J< 

Delaware  grave  posts,  according  to  Speck's  informants,  are 
about  two  feet  high.  Those  marking  men's  graves  are  painted 
with  crosses;  those  marking  women's  are  decorated  in  the  same 
manner  and  have  a  bar  near  the  top  forming  a  cross.  De  Schwei- 
nitz  states  that,  "if  the  post  be  plain  and  unadorned,  it  is  the 
memorial  of  a  chief;  if  painted  red,  with  warlike  devices,  it  tells 
of  the  deeds  and  death  of  a  captain;  if  a  small  turtle-shell  is  sus- 
pended from  it,  it  designates  the  tomb  of  a  doctor." " 

Cushman  records  that  among  the  Choctaw,  when  scaffold  burial 
was  abandoned,  a  new  ceremony  was  adopted  which  included  the 
setting  up  of  seven  smooth  poles,  painted  red,  around  the  graves, 

"'Chittenden  and  Richardson  (eds.),  Life  of  Father  de  Smet,  III,  1091-92. 

"Densmore,  Chippewa  Customs,  p.  7  5  and  plate  29;  Grant,  "The  Sauteux 
Indians,"  in  Masson  (ed.),  Les  Bourgeois  de  la  Compagnie  du  Nord-Ouest,  II,  364- 
65;  Kohl,  Kitchi-Gami,  p.  1  59;  Jet-mess,  The  Ojibwa  Indians,  p.  10  5. 

"3La\vson,  T he  Winnebago  Tribe,  pp.  1  27-28  ;  Radin,  "The  Winnebago  Tribe," 
in  BAE,  Annual  Re  fort,  1915-16,  p.  144;  Schoolcraft,  Information  Respecting 
Indian  Tribes,  IV,  5  5. 

"'Skinner,  Social  Life  of  the  Menomini,  p.  65,  and  Material  Culture  of  the 
Menomini,  p.  80;  Hoffman,  "The  Menomini  Indians,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report, 
1892-93,  p.  240,  fig.  28. 

"Speck,  Oklahoma  Delaware  Ceremonies,  pp.  1  21-22  and  fig.  5  ;  De  Schweinitz, 
77?i?  Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger,  pp.  89-90;  Heckewelder,  "Account  of 
Indian  Nations,"  in  American  Philosophical  Society,  Transactions  of  the  Literary 
and  Historical  Committee,  I,  270-71. 
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six  of  which  were  eight  feet  high,  and  the  seventh  about  fifteen 
feet  high.  Thirteen  hoops  were  suspended  from  the  latter  "and 
so  united  as  to  form  a  kind  of  ladder,  while  on  its  top  a  small 
white  flag  was  fastened."  This  ladder  was  to  aid  in  the  ascent  of 
the  spirit,  and  served  in  the  "pole-pulling"  ceremony  which 
occurred  during  the  period  of  mourning."6  This  Choctaw  "grave- 
pole"  does  not  seem  related  to  the  grave  posts  used  by  the  Wood- 
lands tribes. 

The  Osage  sometimes  planted  a  grave  pole  with  the  scalp  of 
an  enemy  attached,  in  the  belief  that  the  enemy's  spirit  would 
thus  become  a  slave  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  Osage/'  School- 
craft reported  that  "the  Otoes  .  .  .  have  a  peculiar  mode  of  sacrific- 
ing a  horse  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  his  master.  Having  been 
shot  while  the  grave  is  still  open,  the  animal's  tail  is  cut  off  and 
tied  to  a  long  pole.  This  pole  is  then  planted  in  the  grave,  and 
the  carcass  of  the  horse  deposited  in  the  same  grave  before  it  is 
filled  up."  The  belief  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  horse  will  carry  the 
deceased  to  his  abode  in  paradise.' 

Eastern  North  America  and  Its  Subareas 

The  greatest  complexity  in  mortuary  customs  in  eastern  North 
America  occurs  among  those  tribes  situated  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. While  rivers  do  not  as  a  rule  constitute  cultural  barriers,  in 
this  case  the  Mississippi  seems  to  have  been  such  a  barrier  against 
the  diffusion  of  a  considerable  number  of  mortuary  traits  from 
the  east  to  the  west.  Of  the  two  cultural  subareas  in  the  region 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Woodlands  and  the  Southeast,  the 
former  shows  the  greater  number  of  distinctive  mortuary  customs. 

The  marginal  character  of  the  culture  of  the  six  Siouan-speak- 
ing  groups,  the  Eastern  Plains  peoples,  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  a  limited  number  of  their  traits  are  shared  with  the  Wood- 
lands tribes  only  and  a  few  with  the  Southeastern  tribes  only,  and 
that  they  have  no  traits  distinctive  to  themselves  alone.  Also  no 

""Cushman,  History  of  the  Choctazv,  pp.  227-28;  Halbert,  "Funeral  Customs  of 
the  Mississippi  Choctaws,"  in  Mississippi  Historical  Society,  Publications,  III,  3  > 8 
ff.   See  also  Swanton,  Source  Material  for  the  Choctaw,  p.  1  77. 

"McCoy,  History  of  Baptist  Indian  Missions,  p.  360. 

28Schoolcraft,  Information  Respecting  Indian  Tribes,  V,  78-79. 
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traits  seem  to  have  diffused  from  them  eastward,  either  to  the 
Woodlands  or  to  the  Southeastern  groups. 

The  historical  reasons  for  this  lack  of  distinctive  burial  traits 
among  the  Siouan  speaking  Osage,  Omaha,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansa,  and  Oto  are  difficult  to  determine.  If  these  tribes  were 
long-time  residents  in  then-  historic  locations  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  might  be  said  that  they  merely  represent  marginal  groups, 
remote  from  the  centers  of  more  complex  cultural  development 
in  the  east,  and  consequently  exhibiting  less  specialization  than 
the  eastern  tribes.  But  the  traditions  and  linguistic  affiliations  of 
these  Eastern  Plains  peoples,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  they  share 
some  specific  traits  with  Southeastern  groups  and  some  others 
with  Woodlands  groups  only,  do  not  support  this.  Rather  they 
point  to  the  conclusion  drawn  at  the  end  of  the  previous  chapter; 
namely,  that  the  Eastern  Plains  people  formerly  occupied  a  more 
central  position  between  the  Woodlands  and  the  Southeast,  and 
that  they  removed  westward  from  this  location  in  the  late  pre- 
historic period. 


PART  IV:  CONCLUSIONS 

Historical  Reconstruction 

The  examination  of  the  Shawnee  burial  complex,  and  of  burial 
practices  throughout  eastern  North  America  leads  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Shawnee  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  the  history  of  their  burial  customs  from  protohistoric 
times  to  the  present  day. 

At  an  early  date,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  the 
various  Shawnee  divisions  must  have  been  located  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Great  Lakes  region,  since  their  strongest  cul- 
tural affiliations  lay  with  such  tribes  as  the  Huron,  Seneca,  Winne- 
bago, Ojibwa,  Delaware  and  Nanticoke.  At  this  time  each  Shaw- 
nee division  probably  practiced  minor  rites  peculiar  to  itself  alone, 
but  also,  probably,  the  practices  of  all  the  divisions  conformed  to 
a  general  "Shawnee"  pattern.  This  pattern  included  fairly  elab- 
orate preparation  of  the  corpse  for  burial,  a  gift-presentation 
ceremony  prior  to  burial  accompanied  by  dancing,  interment  of 
the  corpse  in  bark-lined  graves  (or  wrapping  the  corpse  in  sheets 
of  bark),  and  a  contest  and  feast  held  in  honor  of  the  dead,  after 
interment.  No  evidence  exists  that  the  Shawnee  scaffolded  any  of 
their  dead  in  this  early  period,  although  disposal  by  scaffolding 
is  so  widespread  among  the  northern  and  eastern  peoples  that  it 
seems  likely  the  Shawnee  also  once  practiced  it,  if  only  sporad- 
ically as  was  the  case  with  the  Ojibwa.  Interment  of  bodies  in 
stone-box  graves,  if  practiced  at  all  by  the  Shawnee  during  the 
early  period  we  are  discussing,  was  probably  only  done  rarely ; 
deposition  of  children  and  of  some  adults  in  hollow  trees  may 
have  been  fairly  prevalent  at  this  time. 

Not  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  historical  period  the 
Shawnee  began  drifting  southward  from  their  northern  location. 
The  path  they  followed  probably  lay  along  the  eastern  piedmont, 
through  the  present  states  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  j  in  Georgia  some  Shawnee  groups,  at  least,  turned 
west  toward  the  Mississippi.  The  peoples  with  whom  the  Shawnee 
had  the  most  intimate  contacts  during  this  southerly  drift  were 
the  Yuchi,  an  inland  mountain  people,  the  Creeks  of  Georgia  and 
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Alabama,  and  the  Chickasaw,  west  of  the  Creeks  on  the  Missis 
sippi.  It  is  improbable  that  the  Shawnee  even  encountered  the 
builders  of  such  prehistoric  mound  groups  as  the  Ktowah  mounds. 
During  their  relatively  short  sojourn  in  the  south  the  Shawnee 
added  a  tew  minor  items  to  their  burial  complex,  but  in  the  main 
the\'  followed  the  same  burial  procedures  that  they  had  used  in 
the  north.  After  at  least  part  of  the  tribe  had  swung  westward 
toward  the  Mississippi,  the  Shawnee  must  have  become  well 
acquainted  with  a  form  of  interment  which  they  themselves  had 
probably  used  occasionally  in  the  north,  i.  e.,  interment  in  stone- 
box  graves.  It  seems  highly  improbable,  however,  that  the  Shaw- 
nee were  responsible  for  any  large  part  of  the  many  thousands  of 
stone-box  graves  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Tennessee-Cumber- 
land region  and  adjacent  areas. 

After  a  relatively  brief  period  spent  wandering  about  in  the 
South — perhaps  one  or  two  centuries — groups  of  Shawnee  again 
began  to  move  northward.  The  late  seventeenth-  and  early 
eighteenth-century  movements  of  one  Shawnee  group  to  Fort 
St.  Louis  on  the  Illinois  River,  and  of  other  groups  to  the  present 
states  of  Delaware  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  belong,  of  course,  to 
the  early  historical  period.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this 
time,  and  despite  their  southern  wanderings,  burial  rites  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  Shawnee  duplicated  in  detail  after  detail  those  of  the 
other  Woodlands  tribes  with  wrhom  they  were  once  again  reunit- 
ing. But  when  the  Shawnee  returned  to  the  north,  certain  changes 
in  tribal  locale  and  tribal  attitudes  confronted  them.  The  Siouan 
peoples,  the  probable  former  occupants  of  the  Ohio  Valley  region 
and  with  whom,  it  seems,  the  Shawnee  may  have  had  early  con- 
tacts, had  long  since  moved  westward  across  the  Mississippi  and 
into  the  Central  Lowlands-Ozark  Plateau  region.  Certain  Iro- 
quoian  groups  such  as  the  Huron  were  suffering  heavily  from 
attacks  by  the  Five  Nations ;  and  the  Seneca,  with  whom  the 
Shawnee  seem  to  have  had  previous  intimate  contacts,  wrere  now 
hostile  towrard  them.  This  period  of  Seneca-Shawnee  hostility 
would  seem,  however,  to  have  lasted  only  a,  short  while. 

Because  the  Whites  were  crowding  them  out  of  their  eastern 
seaboard  location,  the  Shawnee  moved  westward  with  the  Dela- 
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ware,  and  by  1750  they  had  settled  in  central  Ohio.  There,  other 
groups  of  Shawnee  from  the  south  also  came  to  live.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  tribe's  sojourn  in  Ohio  the  Mekoce  division  of 
Shawnee  may  have  begun  to  deviate  from  native  practices,  includ- 
ing burial  practices,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  occurred  after 
the  Mekoce  division  had  removed  westward  from  Ohio,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  had  settled  in  what 
is  now  Missouri.  Mekoce's  experiment  with  "White  ways" 
proved  short-lived,  however ;  by  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  this  group  seems  to  have  readopted  native  Shawnee  forms, 
borrowing  the  latter  from  the  conservative  but  fast-dwindling 
Calakaafla  group  of  Shawnee. 

In  contrast  to  Mekoce's  procedure,  the  other  Shawnee  divi- 
sions apparently  clung  persistently  to  their  own  native  funerary 
practices  during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  despite 
increasing  pressure  from  a  dominant  foreign  group.  However, 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  onward  two  things 
become  more  and  more  noticeable:  1)  many  traits  in  the  burial 
complex  were  slowly  undergoing  modification  as  living  conditions 
changed  for  the  Shawnee ;  and  2)  several  other  traits  were  being 
dropped  altogether.  A  striking  loss  in  the  complex,  one  which 
seems  to  have  occurred  during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, was  that  of  the  dance  prior  to  burial,  and  the  later  contest  to 
honor  the  dead.  A  less  striking  but  nonetheless  significant  loss 
was  the  custom  of  providing  a  new  mate  for  the  widow  or 
widower,  from  among  the  blood  relatives  of  the  deceased.  This 
custom  did  not  fall  into  desuetude  until  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  even  today  is  still  mentioned  as  a  possibility  at  funerals. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  complex  as  it  existed  in  the  past  and 
as  it  is  known  today,  concerns  the  relatively  small  number  of 
additions  which  were  made  to  it  throughout  the  historical  period. 
Some  possible  explanations  as  to  why  the  Shawnee  did  not  incor- 
porate more  new  features  into  their  burial  rites,  as  these  were 
offered  to  them,  are  reviewed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Theoretical  Considerations  of  Cultural  Stability 

The  question  of  cultural  stability  as  it  relates  to  our  historical 
findings  remains  to  be  considered.  Theoretical  discussion  of  the 
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stability  of  mortuary  rites  has  on  the  whole  been  based  on  a  con- 
sideration of  wide  geographical  distribution  rather  than  on  his- 
torical sequences  in  one  area.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  an  intensive 
investigation  of  the  similarities  and  differences  in  death  customs 
in  Melanesia,  Australia,  Northeast  Siberia,  and  India,  with  occa- 
sional data  drawn  from  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  Bendann 
shows  that  the  specific  character  of  the  burial  complex  depends 
upon  differences  in  "rank,  sex,  age,  social  organization,  status, 
environmental,  moral,  religious  differences,  and  myth  conceptions, 
the  location  of  the  realms  of  the  dead,  the  physical  condition  of 
the  deceased,  totemic  considerations,  and  the  kind  of  life  after 
death."' 

My  investigations  of  the  burial  customs  over  a  continuous  and 
relatively  restricted  area  show  that  observable  differences  in 
funeral  practices  within  the  area  can  be  similarly  rationalized. 
However,  more  homogeneity  exists  within  the  area  than  Ben- 
dann's  general  statement  would  imply. 

As  previously  mentioned,  Bendann  also  finds  that  "far  more 
motives  prompting  various  methods  of  burial"  enter  into  that  part 
of  the  death  complex  than  into  any  other  part.  She  goes  on  to 
say  that  this  great  variety  of  motives  "may  account  for  the  numer- 
ous ways  of  disposing  of  a  dead  body  found  among  all  peoples, 
including  those  of  widely  scattered  areas  and  representing  every 
possible  degree  of  culture  and  environment."" 

Within  eastern  North  America,  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  several  methods  were  also  used  in  disposing  of  the 
dead.  Why  should  this  part  of  the  death  complex  be  so  markedly 
variable? 

Bendann  has  suggested  that  consideration  of  rank  may  be  one 
of  the  main  factors  accounting  for  this,  and  that  social  organiza- 
tion and  sex  differences  may  also  be  prime  reasons.  In  eastern 
North  America  rank  and  status  do  figure,  but  not  prominently ; 
age  (infant  vs.  adult)  and  membership  in  a  social  group  (clan  or 
gens),  as  well  as  manner  of  death  (suicide,  normal,  war)  are 
more  often  taken  into  account  in  the  method  of  disposal  of  the 
body. 

'Bendann,  Death  Customs,  p.  280. 
-Ibid,  p.  268. 
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Kroeber  has  suggested  that  methods  of  disposal  are  subject  to 
greater  variability  than  many  other  customs  because  they  are 
affect-laden,  and  enter  into  consciousness  to  a  high  degree,  and 
that  they  are  moreover  an  isolated  part  of  culture,  not  especially 
integrated  either  with  the  social  organization  or  the  religious 
system  of  a  people.3 

Neither  Bendann  nor  Kroeber  take  into  account  in  their  dis- 
cussions, two  specific  points  which  seem  particularly  pertinent  to 
the  eastern  North  American  material:  1 )  that  whenever,  previous 
to  death,  a  person  expresses  a  desire  to  be  buried  in  a  particular 
manner,  his  or  her  wishes  are  invariably  complied  with;  and 
2  )  that  as  they  become  older,  the  living  are  keenly  interested  in 
how  they  will  be  buried,  the  clothes  they  will  be  dressed  in,  etc/ 
This  preoccupation  with  manner  of  burial,  and  compliance  on  the 
part  of  the  living  with  the  wishes  of  the  dead,  helps  to  explain 
the  variety  of  methods  employed  within  a  single  tribe  in  disposal 
of  the  body,  and  the  fairly  rapid  diffusion  of  different  forms  of 
disposal,  from  tribe  to  tribe  within  the  same  general  area.5  That 
such  individual  variation  should  be  permitted  within  a  culture  is 
noteworthy;  no  such  latitude  in  methods  of  disposal  is  allowed 
in  our  own. 

Turning  from  a  consideration  of  eastern  North  American 
burial  customs  in  general  to  those  of  a  specific  tribe  within  the 
area  we  find  that  the  Shawnee  furnish  a  good  case  for  Ogburn's 
thesis  that  stability,  rather  than  change,  is  the  more  expectable 
cultural  phenomenon."  However,  we  would  hesitate  to  predict 
that  what  holds  true  for  the  Shawnee  mortuary  complex  also 
probably  holds  true  for  the  mortuary  complexes  of  other  tribes 
within  the  same  area.    Delaware  death  practices,  we  are  inclined 

3Kroeber,  "Disposal  of  the  Dead,"  in  American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.  XXIX, 
313-14. 

4This  latter  point  was  plainly  evident  during  field  work  among  the  Shawnee,  and 
seems  to  be  general  among  the  Woodlands  groups. 

5Any  form  of  burial  deviant  from  the  form  generally  practiced  within  the  group 
has  only  to  be  requested  by  one  person  in  order  to  become  an  established  fact.  The 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  living  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  dead  is 
probably  strengthened  by  the  very  real  fear  that  if  the  wishes  of  a  dead  person 
are  not  respected,  the  spirit  of  that  person  will  be  angry  and  wreak  vengeance  upon 
the  living. 

"Ogburn,  Social  Change,  pp.   145-96. 
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to  believe,  might  show  almost  as  much  stability  as  the  Shawnee 
ones  do,  hut  would  have  to  be  studied  iii  an  orderly  way,  before 
an)  certain  statement  could  be  made  about  them.  No  attempt  is 
made,  therefore,  to  make  any  broad  generalization  concerning 
the  stability  of  mortuary  rites  in  the  Woodlands  or  other  sections 
of  Eastern  North  America.  However,  certain  factors  applicable 
to  the  Shawnee  that  may  have  served  to  keep  the  burial  complex 
of  this  tribe  relatively  stable,  may  be  pointed  out.  All  the  points 
discussed  below  are  conducive  to  a  maintenance  of  a  cultural 
status  (jito,  hut  the  first  and  last  points  mentioned  seem  particu- 
lar!}   significant. 

1  )  General  cultural  conservatism.  The  Shawnee  are  now,  and 
apparently  have  been  for  some  time  past,  a  consciously  conserva- 
tive group,  anxious  to  maintain  the  values  of  their  native  mode 
of  life.  Their  attitude  toward  missionaries  during  the  past  two 
centuries  has  been  mainly  one  of  tolerant  aloofness.  In  any  part 
of  their  culture  which  has  as  many  connections  with  the  religious 
system  as  has  the  burial  complex,  the  Shawnee  have  therefore 
consciously  attempted  to  maintain  their  own  native  forms  and 
rituals. 

2  )  Burial  complex  integrated  in  cultural  matrix.  The  Shawnee 
burial  complex  is,  and  apparently  has  been  for  several  centuries,  a 
highly  formalized  complex,  integrated  both  writh  the  religious 
system  and  also  to  some  extent  with  Shawnee  social  organization. 
It  is  not  isolated  or  detached  from  the  remainder  of  Shawnee 
culture,  but  rather  reflects  many  aspects  of  that  culture. 

3)  Emotional  restraint.  A  display  of  violent  emotions  is  dis- 
couraged during  the  burial  ceremonies ;  the  emotions  of  the  par- 
ticipants at  a  funeral  should  be,  and  in  the  main  are,  held  under 
control. 

4  )  Director  a  trained  specialist.  The  direction  of  the  rites  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  person  who  is  unrelated  to  the  dead.  The  funeral 
director  is  a  specialist  in  burial  ritual  who  has  been  schooled  for 
his  duties.  Throughout  the  course  of  the  ceremony  his  word 
amounts  to  law.  His  proficiency  as  a  leader  is  judged  by  his 
ability  to  adhere  to  ritual  forms ;  he  is  criticised  when  he  intro- 
duces newr  forms  or  varies  the  old  ones. 
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5  )  Diminishing  number  of  innovating  shamans.  Request  for 
unusual  forms  of  burial  usually  emanated  from  one  special  class 
of  persons;  namely,  shamans.  The  number  of  these  has  been 
steadily  decreasing  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  none  left 
among  the  Shawnee. 

6)  Environmental  homogeneity.  Despite  their  many  shifts  in 
locale  during  the  historical  period  all  of  the  Shawnee  groups  have 
kept  within  one  ecological  area,  that  of  the  deciduous  forest  belt 
or  Woodlands.  During  the  nineteenth  century  Shawnee  groups 
often  approached  the  western  limits  of  this  area,  but  never 
crossed  its  boundaries  for  any  length  of  time.  The  greatest 
environmental  changes  to  which  the  Shawnee  have  had  to  adjust 
themselves  have  been  of  a  different  order — changes  for  which 
Europeans  are  responsible.  We  have  seen  how  such  environ- 
mental changes  are  reflected  in  contemporary  Shawnee  burial 
customs. 

7)  Multiple  but  brief  contact  with  neighbors.  An  important 
factor  which  may  have  helped  to  preserve  the  stability  of  the 
Shawnee  complex  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Clark  Wiss- 
ler,  and  concerns  the  mobility  of  the  Shawnee  throughout  the 
historical  period.  Dr.  Wissler  points  out  that  the  various  Shaw- 
nee groups  may  not  have  stayed  in  intimate  contact  with  other 
tribal  groups  for  sufficiently  long  periods  of  time  for  much  dif- 
fusion to  have  taken  place  between  them  and  their  neighbors. 
I  would  extend  Dr.  Wissler's  suggestion  and  say  that  the  frequent 
shifts  in  location  of  the  Shawnee  have  not  only  acted  directly 
against  diffusion,  but  have  brought  the  Shawnee  into  contact  with 
such  a  variety  of  cultures  that  they  have  become  aloof  to  all  of 
them  and  highly  conscious  of  the  desirability  of  preserving  their 
own.  This  may  also  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Shawnee  have 
remained  so  untouched  by  missionary  influence,  without  being 
openly  antagonistic  to  White  missionaries. 
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APPENDIX  A:  ACCOUNTS  BY  SHAWNEE  INFORMANTS 
OF  BURIAL  CUSTOMS 

Shawnee  informants  who  during  1933-3  5  gave  accounts  of  the  burial  customs  of 
the  various  Shawnee  divisions  are  as  follows: 

Kisfoko  division.  Billy  Williams,  aged  65,  of  Kispoko  Shawnee  and  Creek 
blood.  Mary  Williams,  aged  27,  daughter  of  Billy  Williams.  James  Clark,  aged 
63,  of  Kispoko  Shawnee-Yuchi-White  blood;  deceased,  1939.  Jennie  Segar,  aged 
78(?),  of  Kispoko-Qawikila  Shawnee- White  blood;  deceased,  1939. 

All  of  the  above  informants  lived  between  Norman  and  Shawnee,  in  central 
Oklahoma,  and  belonged  to  the  Absentee  Shawnee  group.  James  Clark  was  one  of 
the  three  men  among  the  Absentee  who  in  193  5  were  serving  as  funeral  directors; 
of  the  three  Clark  was  said  to  be  the  person  best  qualified  to  direct  funerals.1  Mary 
Williams  and  Jennie  Segar  had  both  served  as  cooks  at  Absentee  funerals.  All  the 
older  informants  had  attended  many  funerals.  All  except  Mrs.  Segar  spoke  English 
as  well  as  Shawnee. 

Pekowi  division.  Nancy  (or  Dora)  Skyc,  aged  60,  of  Pekowi-Calakaa#a  Shaw- 
nee-White blood;  deceased,  1938.  Thomas  Wildcat  Alford,  74,  of  Pekowi-©awi- 
kila  Shawnee-White  blood;  deceased,  1938.  Nancy  Skye  lived  near  Miami,  north- 
eastern Oklahoma,  but  belonged  to  the  Absentee  Shawnee  group,  Pekowi  division; 
Thomas  Wildcat  Alford  lived  near  Shawnee,  central  Oklahoma,  and  was  an  Absen- 
tee Shawnee,  Pekowi  division.  Both  spoke  English  and  Shawnee.  Alford  also  served 
as  interpreter  for  Jennie  Segar. 

dawikila  division.  A  detailed  account  of  ©awikila  funerals  was  obtained  from 
James  Clark,  Kispoko  funeral  director.  Jennie  Segar,  who  was  partly  of  ©awikila 
blood,  contributed  some  additional  information.  The  information  obtained  on  this 
division  was  checked  with  Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  Skinner's  manuscript  accounts  of  ©awi- 
kila mortuary  customs,  and  it  was  found  that  the  material  in  the  two  accounts  agreed 
in  nearly  all  respects/ 

CalakaaOa-Modem  Mekoce  divisions.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Cherokee  Shaw- 
nee groups  which  represent  the  Calakaa#a  and  Mekoce  divisions  are  no  longer 
functioning  along  native  lines  as  political  units,  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  particular 
burial  rites  to  these  two  erstwhile  important  divisions.  However,  the  Calakaa#a 
funeral  ritual  as  it  was  performed  several  decades  ago  by  a  member  of  the  Black 
Bob  band  of  Shawnee  is  now  in  use  among  the  members  of  the  Mekoce  division  in 
the  Cherokee  Shawnee  group.  An  account  of  these  modern  Mekoce  rites  thus  yields 
information  on  old  Calakaa#a  rites. 

The  informant  for  Calakaa#a-modern  Mekoce  rites  was  Frank  Doherty,  aged 
73,  of  Mekoce-Kispoko  Shawnee-White  blood.  Doherty  is  a  member  of  the  White 
Oak  subgroup  of  the  Cherokee  Shawnee,  but  lives  near  Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  on  an 
allotment  belonging  to  his  third  wife,  an  Absentee  Shawnee.  He  serves  as  funeral 
director  and  ceremonial  leader  for  the  White  Oak  group.  Several  decades  ago  he 
learned  the  Calakaa#a  ritual  from  Henry  Ellick,  now  deceased,  a  Calakaa#a  belong- 
ing to  the  conservative  Black  Bob  band  of  Shawnee.  Doherty  speaks  both  English 
and  Shawnee.3 

See  post,  p.  385,  note  7. 

Mrs.  Skinner's  material,  which  was  prepared  for  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission, 
was  lent  to  me  in  1937  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Frances  Dorrance,  secretary  for  the  Com- 
mission. As  Mrs.  Skinner  later  recalled  her  material  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  publication,  it  was 
not  possible  to  include  any  references  to  her  notes  in  this  account  of  Gawikila  rites. 

[  383  ] 
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Old  Mekoie  division.  An  account  of  old  Mekoce  burial  rites  was  volunteered  by 
fames  Clark,  Kispoko  funeral  director.  Clark  said  that  he  had  obtained  his  knowl- 
edge of  these  rites  from  his  father.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  old  Mekoce 
ritual  was  practiced  until  about  1800.  Frank  Doherty,  present-day  Mekoce  direc- 
tor, lacked  much  interest  in,  or  knowledge  of,  the  culture  of  his  division  as  it  existed 
prior  to  his  own  lifetime,  and  therefore  no  check  on  Clark's  account  was  obtainable 
from  Doherty. 

\<  no  deaths  occurred  in  the  families  of  any  of  the  Shawnee  informants  during 
the  several  periods  spent  in  field  work,  I  am  unable  to  give  an  eve-witness  account 
of  a  Shawnee  funeral.  In  obtaining  my  field  material  on  mortuarv  rites,  gen- 
eralized accounts  of  funerals  were  secured  from  Mary  Williams,  [ennie  Segar, 
Hilly  Williams,  Nancy  Skye,  Frank  Doherty,  and  James  Clark;  specific  funerals 
were  described  by  Mary  Williams,  James  Clark,  and  Frank  Dohcrtv. 

Kis  poko-Pekowi  Rites 

The  funeral  rites  practiced  by  the  Kispoko  and  Pekowi  divisions  arc  similar  and 
can  be  described  as  a  unit.  According  to  informants,  the  rites  of  these  two  divisions 
have  always  been  alike  in  general  structure  and  also  in  minor  details. 

Burial  of  married  adult.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  a  married  man  or 
woman,  an  adult  member  of  the  household  group5  covers  the  body  with  a  white 
sheet  and  tells  the  corpse,  "You  stay  here;  we  will  be  in  another  room."  The  rela- 
tives who  are  present  are  not  supposed  to  weep  or  wail,  "but  they  do,"  Marv  Wil- 
liams commented,  "because  they  can't  help  themselves.  .  .  .  Wailing  might  make 
the  deceased  angry;  the  only  reason  they'd  be  crying  would  be  because  thev  were 
glad  they  were  going  to  get  some  of  the  dead  person's  belongings." 

A  man  or  youth  belonging  to  the  household  is  sent  out  at  once  to  spread  the 
tidings  of  the  death  among  all  the  members  of  the  two  extended  family  blood 
groups  to  which  the  deceased  belonged.  The  members  of  these  two  groups  leave 
for  the  house  of  death  as  soon  as  they  are  notified,  clothed  in  whatever  garb  they 
happen  to  have  on  when  informed  of  the  death.  Female  kin  of  the  deceased 
who  are  menstruating  should  not  go  to  a  funeral,  nor  should  their  husbands,  but 
sometimes  menstruants  do  attend,  if  the  funeral  director  knows  the  medicine  to 
counteract  the  baneful  effects  of  menstruation."  No  voung  children,  except  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  deceased,  should  be  present  at  funerals.  If  a  kinsman  or 
kinswoman  of  the  dead  is  preparing  or  engaged  in  administering  medicinal  decoc- 
tions to  a  child,  he  or  she  should  not  attend  a  funeral.  Contact  with  the  dead,  even 
through  an  intermediary,  is  potentially  dangerous  to  a  sick  child. 

The  father  or  some  other  close  blood  relative  confers  with  one  or  two  other 
relatives,  soon  after  the  death,  concerning  the  appointment  of  the  funeral  direc- 

Doherty  relates  that  when  he  was  a  young  man,  Ellick  frequently  told  him  to  stay  beside  him 
while  he  was  leading  a  ceremony.  "He  used  to  tell  me,  'Maybe  you'll  have  the  head  and  the  heart 
to  learn  these  things;   that's  how  I  came  to  know  them.'  " 
4See  ante,  p.  2  58. 

A  household  group  consists  of  the  two  parents  and  their  unmarried  offspring,  plus,  rarely, 
an  aged  grandparent,  or  more  frequently,  a  married  daughter  or  son  who  has  been  divorced  and 
has  come  back,  with  any  children  of  the  marriage,  to  live  under  the  parental  roof. 

At  one  Kispoko  funeral  that  Mary  Williams  attended,  I —  M — ,  the  director,  "let  four 
girls  stay  around  who  were  menstruating,  because  he  knewr  the  medicine  that  can  take  away  the 
bad  influence  a  woman  has  then."    The  medicine  consists  of  "some  kind  of  herb  tea." 
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tor.  The  man  whom  the  relatives  decide  upon  as  "boss  man"  or  "dictator" 
{t?ieni?delo9otd)  is  soon  sent  for  and  answers  the  summons  by  going  immediately 
to  the  house  of  death.  There  he  is  met  by  the  father  of  the  deceased  or  some  other 
close  relative.  The  father  tells  him  that  he  wishes  him  to  lead  the  funeral  ceremonv, 
at  the  same  time  handing  him  a  small  amount  of  Indian  tobacco  (Nicotiana  rusttca). 
The  funeral  leader  replies  with  proper  humility,  but  is  constrained  to  accept  the 
tobacco  and  thereby  take  full  charge  of  all  details  connected  with  the  funeral. 
No  relative  of  the  dead  person  is  asked  to  "lead,"  and  a  woman  never  serves  as  a 
funeral  director.'  The  name-group  (gens)  affiliation8  of  the  director  is  of  no 
consequence  at  the  present  time;  his  divisional  affiliation  is,  however,  since  the 
rituals  vary  somewhat  for  the  different  divisions,  and  a  person  should  be  buried 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  division  to  which  he  or  she  belongs  by  blood. 

After  the  leader  has  been  chosen,  the  father  or  another  close  blood  relative  of 
the  deceased  may  also  decide  on  the  three  adults,  two  men  and  a  woman,  who  are 
to  serve  as  corpse  handlers  and  gravediggers  (me?6ele??io9ot"ski) .  These  three  per- 
sons are  summoned  at  once.  They  must  be  unrelated  to  the  deceased  and  must 
belong  to  name  groups  other  than  the  one  to  which  the  deceased  belonged.  They 
are  usually  of  the  same  division  as  the  deceased,  but  may  be  drawn  from  a  closely 
allied  division.  A  woman  is  chosen  as  one  of  the  gravediggers  because  "a  woman 
has  always  taken  care  of  a  man,  all  his  life."'  The  gravediggers  and  corpse  handlers 
arrive  at  the  house  of  death  during  the  night,  or  before  sunup  of  the  morning  after 
death  has  occurred.  After  receiving  the  summons  to  serve  at  the  funeral,  they 
should  not  eat  any  food. 

From  their  own  ranks  the  blood  relatives  of  the  deceased  usually  choose  one  or 
two  persons  to  go  over  the  possessions  of  the  deceased  and  make  a  bundle  of  all  the 
smaller  items  of  personal  property. 

An  hour  or  two  after  the  death  of  a  person,  the  relatives  sometimes  remove  the 
body  from  the  house,  carrying  it  feet  first  through  one  of  the  regular  doors  of  the 
dwelling  house.  They  carry  the  corpse,  fully  covered  with  a  blanket  or  sheet,  into 
the  clean-swept  yard,  to  a  spot  south  or  southeast  of  the  dwelling  and  deposit  it  on 
the  bare  ground.  It  is  laid  in  an  extended  position  on  its  back  with  the  head  to  the 
west.  Sometimes  the  body  is  left  lying  in  the  room  in  which  death  occurred  until 
the  time  arrives  for  it  to  be  washed  and  dressed.  If  the  body  is  taken  outside,  that 
night  the  relatives  build  a  small  tire  to  the  left  of  it,  laying  the  sticks  of  wood  in  an 

7In  1938  only  three  men  were  qualified  by  virtue  of  their  knowledge  of  the  ritual  to  direct 
Kispoko  and  Pekowi  funerals.  These  three  were:  I —  M — ,  a  member  of  the  Gawikila  division, 
but  domiciled  among  the  Pekowi  and  Kispoko  Shawnee,  James  Clark,  Kispoka,  and  L —  J — , 
Pekowi  chief.  All  three  men  were  middle-aged  or  over;  of  the  trio  L —  J —  was  considered  least 
satisfactory  as  a  leader  because  his  knowledge  of  the  funeral  ceremony  was  incomplete;  James 
Clark  was  said  to  be  the  best  leader;  I —  M — ,  besides  being  a  member  of  another  division,  was 
also  criticised  because  he  had  introduced  innovations  in  funerary  procedure  which  members  of 
the  Kispoko  and  Pekowi  divisions  did  not  approve.    See  ante,  pp.  288-41. 

8See  ante,  p.  244n. 

8Mary  Williams'  account  of  the  selection  of  the  gravediggers  and  corpse  handlers  differs 
slightly  from  that  of  James  Clark's,  given  above,  probably  because  the  funerals  which  Mary 
Williams  attended  had  been  conducted  by  I —  M —  (see  note  7,  above).  She  stated  that  after  all 
the  relatives  and  friends  have  arrived  for  the  funeral,  the  leader  "asks  an  old  man  and  old 
woman  whom  it  would  be  best  to  choose  to  make  the  Indian  burial  clothes  and  moccasins  for  the 
corpse.  Two  women  are  selected  (relatives  or  nonrelatives)  to  sew  the  clothes,  and  two  more  to 
undress  the  corpse,  wash  and  clothe  it.  They  must  be  old,  experienced  women  who  know  how  to 
handle  the  work.  Then  the  leader  chooses  two  or  three  men  with  sense  to  dig  the  grave." 
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east-west  direction.  Whether  the  corpse  is  taken  outside  or  not,  everyone  present 
ex<  ept  the  spouse  of  the  deceased  sits  up  with  it  until  daybreak  of  the  next  morning. 
The  widow  (or  widower)  usually  remains  sitting  quietly  inside  the  dwelling  house 
during  the  night."  She  must  always  face  toward  the  east;  it  she  has  occasion  to 
walk  about  at  all,  -he  must  not  walk  toward  the  west,  the  rationalization  being  that 
as  the  dead  lie  with  the  head  west,  the  living  must  face  in  the  opposite  direction." 

Shortly  alter  death  ha-  occurred  two  to  four  of  the  older  female  relatives  or 
friend-  of  the  deceased  either  make  or  procure  the  grave  garments.  If  the  deceased 
did  not  provide  him-clt  with  an  outfit  oi  gra\  eclothes  during  his  or  her  lifetime, 
female  relatives  make  the  necessary  garments  after  death  occurs,  or  procure  them 
from  close  relative-,  or  Inn  them  from  nonrelatives.  All  burial  garb  must  be  hand- 
sewn  and  should  not  have  any  buttons  or  metal  ornaments  on  it. 

For  convenience,  let  us  assume  that  death  has  occurred  some  time  between  noon 
and  midnight  and  that  it  will  be  possible  to  prepare  the  body  and  inter  it  before 
noon  of  the  following  daw  The  period  from  the  first  midnight  to  the  second  is 
then  designated  a-  the  "first  day"  of  the  ceremony.  If  death  had  occurred  some 
time  after  midnight  and  interment  could  not  be  accomplished  before  noon  of  that 
day,  the  "first  day"  would  be  reckoned  as  beginning  twenty-four  hours  later,  or 
after  midnight  of  the  second  night.  It  is  the  funeral  leader  who  decides  how  long 
the  preliminarv  preparations  will  take,  i.  e.,  before  the  "first  day"  ritual  can  begin. 

At  or  before  sunrise  of  the  first  day  the  assembled  relatives  and  friends  terminate 
their  watch  beside  the  corpse.  If  a  woman  has  died,  all  the  women  line  up  at  sun- 
rise, close  blood  relatives  of  the  deceased  first,  more  distant  ones  at  the  end  of  the 
line.  Then,  led  by  an  elderly  female  relative  of  the  deceased,  they  walk  silently 
and  in  single  file  to  a  near-bv  pond  or  stream,  where  each  individual  in  turn  washes 
her  face,  loosens  her  hair  and  wets  it  with  her  hands.  Each  woman  is  careful  to 
face  toward  the  east.  After  all  are  through,  they  return  to  the  house  in  a  silent  line. 
When  thev  arrive  in  the  vard,  thev  fall  out  of  line  and  each  woman  combs  her  hair 
carefully  and  parts  it  straight  down  the  center,  then  ties  it  in  back  with  a  strip  of 
buckskin.  The  hair  is  not  combed  again  until  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day;  this 
is  regarded  as  an  expression  of  humility. 

After  the  women  have  returned  to  the  yard,  all  the  men  line  up  and  go  down  to 
the  stream  where  thev,  too,  wash  their  faces  and  wet  their  hair,  and  then  return  to 
the  house.  In  case  a  man  has  died,  the  men  go  to  the  stream  first.  The  spouse  of  the 
deceased  accompanies  the  proper  sex  group  to  the  stream. 

When  evervonc  has  returned,  the  funeral  leader  calls  the  group  together  in  the 
vard  and  tells  the  people  that  he  has  gathered  them  to  inform  them  that  he  has  been 
chosen  to  lead  the  ceremony,  and  that  from  now  on  everyone  must  obey  him.  "This 
man  [or  woman]  died  last  night,"  he  says,  "and  this  morning  we  call  it  one  day. 
You  must  not  worrv  too  much  about  this  man  ;  we  all  have  to  die;  we  cannot  become 
statues  and  live  forever.    His  time  has  come,  and  the  Creator  has  sent  for  him; 


A  spouse  has  virtually  nothing  to  do  with  the  corpse  or  with  the  funeral  arrangements;  the 
blood  relatives  of  the  dead  take  entire  charge.  A  woman,  for  example,  never  sees  her  husband  in 
death;  in  case  she  is  alone  with  him  when  he  dies,  she  may  cover  his  body,  but  must  not  touch  it. 
She  must  then  immediately  leave  the  room  where  it  lies.  Her  close  blood  relatives  attend  the 
funeral,  or  as  James  Clark  phrased  it,  "both  sides  come  together  then,"  but  they  attend  only  as 
spectators  until  the  time  arrives  for  the  condolence  ceremony  to  be  held. 

uThe  Shawnee  are  careful  to  sleep  with  the  head  east,  the  feet  west;  only  after  death  is  the 
position  reversed. 
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that's  why  he  has  to  go."  He  then  commissions  two  or  three  young  women  from 
among  the  friends  or  more  distant  relatives  of  the  deceased  gathered  about  him,  to 
serve  in  the  capacity  of  cooks12  during  the  period  of  the  funeral,  and  gives  each  one 
of  the  cooks  a  piece  of  common  chewing  tobacco  in  token  of  their  having  been  asked. 

The  three  corpse  handlers  are  next  told  to  take  the  corpse  into  a  tent  which  has 
been  set  up  southeast  of  the  dwelling  house.  There  the  corpse  handlers,  supervised 
by  the  funeral  director,  undress  the  body,  bathe  it  in  plain  warm  water,  dry  it,  and 
clothe  it  in  new  garments.  A  mans'  burial  garb  consists  of  a  pair  of  plain  unbeaded 
moccasins  with  a  half-inch  red  stripe  painted  down  the  center  front  seam,  a  plain 
broadcloth  breechclout,  a  buckskin  g-string,  a  pair  of  full-length  plain  broadcloth 
or  buckskin  leggings,  a  colored  cotton  or  silk  shirt  which  is  closed  in  front  with 
thongs  instead  of  buttons,  and  two  sky-blue  or  black  silk  handkerchiefs,  one  of 
which  is  knotted  around  the  throat,  the  other  tied  around  the  head.13  If  it  is  neces- 
sary, the  jaw  of  the  corpse  is  tied  up  and  the  feet  are  tied  together  with  string. 
The  corpse's  hair  is  combed,  parted  down  the  center,  and  the  part  painted  red. 
A  vertical  red  stripe  is  painted  on  the  outer  edge  of  each  cheek  of  a  man  who  has 
not  been  blessed  with  any  sort  of  supernatural  power;  a  round  red  spot  near  the  top 
of  each  cheekbone  is  used  for  a  woman.  Men  or  women  who  have  been  blessed 
with  supernatural  power  and  who  in  consequence  have  worn  distinctive  styles  of 
face  paint  denoting  the  source  of  their  power  during  their  lifetime,  have  these 
designs  painted  on  their  face  when  they  die,  "because  at  death,  that  power  goes 
with  them."  Red  ochre  is  used  for  painting  men,  trader's  vermilion  for  painting 
women. 

After  the  corpse  is  painted  and  dressed,  the  forearms  are  laid  over  the  chest, 
either  parallel  to  each  other  or  crossed.  The  corpse  is  then  wrapped  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  broadcloth  blanket,10  to  form  a  rectangular  bundle.  This  bundle  is  soon 
carried  out  of  the  tent,  feet  first,  and  deposited  with  the  head  toward  the  west  on  a 
quilt  or  blanket  spread  on  the  ground  in  the  yard,  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  south  or 
southeast  of  the  dwelling.  A  feather  pillow  is  put  under  the  head  of  the  corpse. 
The  smaller  possessions  of  the  deceased,  which  have  previously  been  bundled 
together,  are  placed  near  the  head.  Theoretically  all  of  a  person's  belongings,  gun, 
bridle,  saddle,  etc.,  are  supposed  to  be  set  out  with  this  bundle  of  goods;  at  the 
present  time  many  articles  are  not  included,  but  saved  by  the  relatives  either  for 
their  own  use  or  for  the  spouse  of  the  deceased. 

After  the  body  and  goods  are  laid  outside,  any  person  present  who  wishes  to  send 
a  gift  by  the  deceased  to  some  departed  relative,  places  this  gift  near  the  head  of 
the  corpse.    Chewing  tobacco,  lengths  of  cotton  dress  goods,  buckskin,  and  hand- 


12The  number  of  cooks  depends  on  the  number  of  persons  present  at  the  funeral.  According  to 
Mary  Williams,  "The  cooks  are  supposed  to  cook  enough  food  for  all.  They  are  not  supposed  to 
do  anything  except  keep  busy  cooking;  no  one  is  supposed  to  bother  them." 

UA  woman's  burial  garb  consists  of  plain  unbeaded  moccasins,  half-length  broadcloth  leg- 
gings, a  short  wrap-around  broadcloth  skirt,  and  a  long-sleeved  silk  or  cotton  shirtwaist  made 
with  a  capelike  collar  which  falls  over  the  shoulders. 

1  James  Clark. 

15No  one  views  the  corpse  after  death  except  the  funeral  director  and  the  corpse  handlers;  if 
any  other  person  desires  to  do  so,  he  or  she  must  ask  the  leader's  permission.  The  leader  takes 
the  person  to  the  corpse  and  uncovers  the  face. 

lsIn  inclement  weather  the  corpse  is  laid  inside  the  house;  this  practice  is  becoming  more 
prevalent  regardless  of  weather  conditions. 
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kerchiefs  arc  often  sent  thus  from  the  living  to  their  dead.1'  It  is  not  customary 
to  send  any  metal  objects,  such  as  combs  or  finger  rings. 

When  the  corpse  has  been  laid  outside,  the  funeral  director  instructs  two  male 
gravediggers  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  wrapped  body  with  two  lengths  of 
buckskin  thong,  and  to  get  two  straight  sticks  as  long  as  the  two  pieces  of  buckskin. 
When  this  has  been  done,  he  hangs  a  "necklace,"  consisting  of  a  buckskin  thong 
from  which  depends  a  small  buckskin  bag  containing  sage,  around  the  neck  of  each 
of  the  gravediggers  in  order  to  protect  them  from  contamination  while  digging  the 
grave  and  handling  the  corpse.  The  men  and  women  gravediggers  and  the  funeral 
leader  then  depart  with  shovels  and  picks  and  the  measuring  sticks  to  a  spot  one  to 
three  hundred  feet  or  more  northeast  of  the  dwelling  house,  where  the  gravedig- 
gers use  the  two  sticks  to  measure  the  dimensions  for  the  grave.  Before  they  start 
digging,  the  leader  tells  them  to  dig  a  cavity  about  four  feet  deep,  and  to  pile  up 
all  the  earth  on  the  south  side  of  the  hole. 

While  the  grave  is  being  dug,  one  or  two  close  female  kin  of  the  deceased 
(mother  or  sisters)  cook  small  amounts  of  various  foods,  possibly  a  piece  of  pork 
or  beef,  one  squirrel  (the  only  wild  game  now  available)  which  a  male  relative  has 
shot,  a  small  cake  of  cornbread,  and  other  foods  made  from  corn.  Bv  the  time  these 
are  cooked,  the  leader  has  returned  to  the  dwelling  house.  He  directs  the  food  to 
be  put  on  a  plate  and  left  near  the  corpse  on  the  left  (north)  side. 

The  leader's  next  duty  is  to  brew  a  large  potful  of  pepperweed  tea. 

When  the  grave  has  been  dug  and  the  six  pieces  of  elm  bark  necessary  for  lining 
it  have  been  secured,  the  leader  is  notified.  He  at  once  walks  over  to  the  grave  and 
lays  a  stick  across  it  to  "close  the  door  temporarily."  The  leader  and  the  grave- 
diggers  then  return  to  the  house,  leaving  one  or  two  male  volunteers  to  watch  the 
grave.  The  gravediggers,  under  the  leader's  direction,  take  the  bundle  containing 
the  deceased's  possessions,  together  with  the  gifts  and  food  put  beside  the  corpse, 
and  place  all  this  on  a  scaffold  south  of  the  house,  or  in  a  barn  or  in  any  unused 
house  near  the  dwelling.  At  the  same  time,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  surviving  widow 
escorts  the  latter  from  the  house  to  the  spot  where  the  corpse  lies.  There  the  widow 
makes  a  clockwise  circuit  of  the  body,  starting  at  the  west  or  head  end;  as  she 
approaches  the  feet  she  steps  over  them  with  her  left  foot  first.  This  signifies  that 
she  and  the  corpse  are  permanently  parted;  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  will  not 
return  to  bother  her.ls 

A  number  of  volunteer  helpers  then  lift  up  the  quilt  on  which  the  corpse  is  lying, 
and  four  men  adjust  two  straps 9  underneath  the  body  near  the  knees  and  shoulders. 
Either  these  men  or  the  male  gravediggers  then  carry  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  As 

'Mary  Williams  said  that  "women  always  bring  such  gifts,  if  a  woman  dies;  men  can  too, 
but  don't  have  to.  If  a  man  dies,  it  is  the  men  who  bring  the  gifts.  In  case  a  child  dies,  very  few 
gifts  are  brought.  The  newly  dead  takes  these  gifts  to  persons  who  have  been  dead  for  some 
time;  this  puts  the  donors  under  the  protection  of  their  dead,  who  are  gladdened  by  the  gifts. 
When  someone  who  has  just  died  arrives  above,  the  other  dead  meet  him  (or  her)  and  ask, 
'Did  you  bring  me  anything?'  " 

A  means  of  trading  among  the  living  is  also  afforded  by  this  custom  of  sending  gifts  to  the 
dead.  Any  person  is  at  liberty  to  take  an  article  lying  beside  the  corpse  and  replace  it  with  another 
of  approximately  the  same  value. 

Mary  Williams  said  that  the  funeral  leader  addresses  the  corpse  briefly,  after  the  surviving 
spouse  parts  from  the  dead. 

According  to  Mary  Williams  a  rude  frame  is  used  to  carry  the  dead.  The  corpse  is  laid  on 
the  frame  which  is  suspended  by  straps  from  a  pole,  borne  at  each  end  by  one  man. 
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soon  as  the  corpse  is  lifted  from  the  ground,  the  female  gravedigger  or  a  female 
relative  of  the  dead  gets  a  shovel iul  of  ashes  from  the  stove  and  spreads  them  over 
the  spot  where  the  body  has  lain ;  she  thus  "sweeps  away"  the  imprint  of  the  corpse 
which  was  left  on  the  ground. 

As  the  body  is  being  borne  to  the  grave,  the  funeral  leader,  close  relatives,  and 
all  other  persons  present  except  the  cooks,  walk  behind  it  in  single  file.  At  the  grave 
the  leader  removes  the  stick  lying  across  the  cavity  and  the  gravediggers  line  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  grave  with  five  of  the  six  pieces  of  elm  bark  which  were 
cut  to  fit  the  dimensions  of  the  grave.  The  body  is  then  lowered  into  the  grave.  It 
is  laid  supine,  face  upward  with  the  head  west,  the  feet  east.  A  pillow  is  placed 
under  the  head  "so  that  the  dead  can  take  a  good  rest.''  No  possessions  of  the 
deceased,  or  food,  or  the  gifts  brought  by  the  funeral  guests,  are  put  into  the  grave 
with  the  corpse. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  iuneral  guests  stand  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  grave,  lined  up 
according  to  their  nearness  of  relationship  to  the  dead.  The  spouse  of  the  deceased 
is  first  in  line,  then  all  the  close  blood  relatives,  then  more  distant  blood  kin,  and, 
finally,  the  friends  of  the  dead.  The  funeral  leader  stands  at  the  center  of  the  east 
end  of  the  grave,  holding  in  his  hand  a  small  pouch  containing  the  Indian  tobacco 
given  to  him  when  he  was  asked  to  direct  the  ceremony.  As  each  of  the  relatives 
walks  slowly  past  the  leader,  the  latter  gives  him  or  her  a  minute  pinch  of  the 
tobacco.  Each  person  casts  the  tobacco  into  the  grave  as  he  comes  to  the  head  end  of 
the  grave.  When  the  mourner  completes  the  circuit,  he  or  she  returns  immediately 
to  the  dwelling  house,  taking  care  not  to  glance  backward  on  the  way,  as  this  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  dead.  Friends  of  the  deceased  make  the  circuit  of  the  grave  after 
the  relatives  if  they  wish  to  and  if  the  funeral  leader  has  enough  tobacco.  Other- 
wise they  merely  stand  and  watch  silently  until  the  leader  declares,  "That's 
enough,1'  whereupon  they  too  return  to  the  house,  taking  care  not  to  look  back 
over  their  shoulders. 

Alter  everyone  has  left  the  grave  except  the  funeral  attendants,  the  leader  walks 
along  the  north  side  to  the  head  end  of  the  grave,  where  he  sits  down""  and  delivers 
a  speech  or  prayer  for  the  dead."1  He  holds  a  small  amount  of  Indian  tobacco  in  his 
hand  as  he  talks,  and  at  four  intervals  during  his  prayer,  he  casts  minute  quantities 
of  this  into  the  grave.  After  he  has  finished  praving,  he  rises  and  tells  the  grave- 
diggers  to  cover  the  body  with  bark  and  start  closing  the  grave. 

The  grave  itself  is  about  four  feet  deep,  and  as  long  and  wide  as  necessarv  to 
accommodate  the  wrapped  body.  A  Kispoko  or  Pekowi  grave  is  lined  with  lengths 
of  slippery  elm  bark  on  the  bottom  and  to  a  height  of  about  two  feet  on  the  ends  and 
sides.  The  end  pieces  of  bark  are  wedged  firmly  into  the  side  walls  of  the  grave, 
and  the  side  pieces  fit  against  the  ends.  The  blanket-wrapped  corpse  is  laid  directly 
on  the  slab  of  bark  which  covers  the  grave  floor.  When  the  time  comes  for  closing 
the  grave,  a  rectangular  bark  slab  is  set  over  the  body;  the  edges  of  the  bark  covering 
rest  on  the  top  edges  of  the  bark  side  walls.  Across  the  top  of  the  grave  and  almost 
flush  with  the  ground  the  gravediggers  lay  down  four  to  six  poles,  two  or  three 

^The  sitting  position  assumed  is  that  in  which  the  weight  of  the  body  rests  on  the  ball  of  the 
upturned  left  foot;  the  left  leg  is  doubled,  with  the  upper  part  parallel  to  the  ground,  while  the 
right  leg  is  bent  upward  and  the  right  foot  rests  flat  on  the  ground. 

^This  prayer  has  been  taken  in  text  by  C.  F.  Voegelin.  For  the  general  tenor  of  the  speech 
delivered  to  the  dead  at  this  time,  see  Mary  Williams'  incomplete  English  verion  of  the  prayer 
delivered  over  a  chief's  grave,  post,  p.  402. 
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inches  in  diameter ;  these  are  laid  in  a  north-south  dire<  tion,  with  their  ends  resting 
in  niches  which  have  been  made  in  the  top  edge  ol  the  grave  on  both  sides.  Over 
the  pole-  a  sheet  of  bark  is  laid  even  with  the  ground;  the  edges  of  this  hark  overlap 
the  -ules  and  ends  of  the  grave  three  or  four  inches.  Two  or  three  more  poles 
are  placed  over  this  top  piece  of  hark.  The  arrangement  of  the  grave  is  such  that 
between  the  bark  eo\  ering  the  corpse  and  the  series  ol  poles  fitted  across  the  top  ol 
the  grave  there  i-  an  open  space  about  two  feet  deep;  only  after  the  poles  and  bark 
rot  and  finally  collapse  from  the  weight  of  the  earth  piled  on  top  is  this  cavity  filled. 

All  the  dirt  which  has  come  out  ol  the  grave  must  be  put  back  on  top  of  it;  if  this 
i-  not  done,  another  death  will  occur  shortly  in  the  same  family.  The  loose  dirt  is 
thrown  on  top  of  the  grave  in  an  east-west  line  and  is  later  packed  down  firmly  with 
shovels  In  the  gravediggers.  Alter  a  tew  years,  when  the  poles  and  bark  have  col- 
lapsed and  the  dirt  has  settled  into  the  grave  cavity,  only  a  low  mound  remains  as 
evidence  of  a  burial. 

No  grave  post  is  set  at  the  head  or  foot  of  a  Pekowi  or  Kispoko  grave,  nor  are 
any  stone-  piled  on  top  of  it.  With  the  replacement  of  the  dirt  over  the  grave,  the 
actual  burial  is  considered  finished,  If  sufficient  time  still  remains  in  which  to 
build  the  grave  house  before  noon,  the  director  and  gravediggers  and  any  men  who 
care  to  volunteer  as  assistants  go  to  the  woods,  either  on  foot  or  with  a  team  and 
wagon,  and  chop  twelve  logs,  each  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  Eight  of  these  are 
cut  to  fit  the  length  of  the  grave  and  four  of  them  its  width.  They  are  then  used 
to  erect  a  miniature  house  over  the  grave,  two  logs  high  on  the  sides  and  ends,  with 
a  flat  roof  consisting  of  four  logs  laid  in  an  east-west  line.  The  interstices  between 
the  logs  are  not  filled  in.  In  case  burial  has  been  effected  so  late  in  the  morning 
that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  logs  and  set  them  in  place  before  noon,  the  erection 
of  the  grave  house  is  postponed  until  after  the  condolence  ceremony. 

In  all  Kispoko  and  Pekowi  burials  work  on  the  grave  must  be  finished  before 
noon.  Once  begun,  the  work  must  be  carried  through  to  completion  without  inter- 
ruption. Graves  are  never  dug  the  day  before  a  burial  and  left  standing  empty 
overnight.  Tools  used  in  gravedigging  are  purified  by  being  put  in  a  tub  of  water 
and  left  there  until  the  four-day  funeral  ceremony  is  ended. 

After  the  director  and  gravediggers  have  finished  their  work  at  the  grave,  they 
return  to  the  dwelling  house;  there  the  two  male  gravediggers  and  any  other  per- 
sons who  have  had  occasion  to  touch  the  corpse  are  given  a  bucketful  of  the  pepper- 
weed  tea  previously  prepared  by  the  funeral  leader.  The  gravediggers  take  the  tea 
and  walk  eastward  two  hundred  yards  or  so  from  the  house.  When  sufficiently  far 
away,  they  wash  their  faces  with  the  tea  and  also  drink  some  of  it,  in  order  to 
induce  vomiting  and  thus  further  purify  themselves.  A  large  washtubful  of  the 
pepperweed  tea  has  also  been  set  outside  near  the  dwelling,  and  after  returning  to 
the  house  all  persons  present,  including  the  female  gravediggcr,  wash  their  faces 
with  the  tea. 

When  the  two  male  gravediggers  return  to  the  dwelling  house,  the  funeral 
leader  tells  them  to  sit  down  on  a  log,  facing  east.  Whoever  cooked  the  small  quan- 
tities of  food  which  were  set  beside  the  corpse  while  it  lay  awaiting  burial  is  directed 
by  the  funeral  leader  to  bring  this  food  to  the  gravediggers.  When  the  food  is 
brought,  the  director  tells  the  two  gravediggers  to  eat  it;  this  is  the  first  food  that 
thev  have  tasted  since  being  summoned  to  serve  at  the  funeral.  According  to 
James  Clark,  "By  eating  this  food,  they  are  feeding  the  dead.  The  man  who  died 
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may  have  belonged  to  the  Horse  name  group  [gens] .  The  two  gravediggers  would 
belong,  then,  maybe  to  the  Rounded-foot  or  Turtle  name  groups.  Before  this  man 
died,  of  course,  they  were  joking  with  each  other,  Horse  man  and  Rounded-foot 
or  Turtle  man;  that's  friendship  between  name  groups.  Now  these  two  men  have 
helped  bury  their  friend,  and  what  he  left  [i.  e.,  the  food]  they're  eating  with 
him;  that's  the  last  time  they're  going  to  eat  with  their  friend." 

Alter  the  gravediggers  have  finished  eating,  the  funeral  leader  directs  them  to 
take  the  bundle  containing  the  deceased's  belongings,  plus  the  gifts  that  were  laid 
beside  the  corpse,  and  to  make  one  bundle  of  all  these  articles  and  suspend  it  from 
a  tree  or  frame  southeast  of  the  dwelling  house,  where  it  will  remain  until  after  the 
condolence  ceremony.  No  one  approaches  such  a  bundle,  much  less  molests  its 
contents. 

While  the  gravediggers  are  thus  occupied,  everyone  else  present  save  the  sur- 
viving spouse  assembles  to  eat  the  dinner  which  the  women  cooks  have  prepared. 
Food  for  this  meal,  which  is  the  first  one  served  on  the  day  of  burial,  is  provided  by 
the  blood  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The  dinner  is  either  eaten  outside  under  a  bark 
or  bough  arbor  or  inside  the  dwelling  house,  depending  upon  the  weather.  If  a 
large  number  of  people  attend  a  funeral,  all  the  old  and  middle-aged  men  eat  first, 
next  the  young  men,  then  the  old  women,  and  finally  the  younger  women.  Neither 
the  male  gravediggers,  the  corpse  handlers,  nor  the  surviving  spouse  partakes  of 
the  dinner. 

Well  along  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  meal  is  over,  everyone  except  the  closest 
kin  of  the  dead  returns  to  his  own  home.  As  dusk  approaches,  the  father  or  another 
close  male  blood  relative  of  the  dead  goes  to  the  grave  and  builds  a  fire  of  small 
sticks  "about  as  large  as  matches"  at  the  head  (west)  end  of  the  grave.  In  laying 
this  fire,  the  central  stick  is  laid  east  and  west.  The  blaze  lasts  no  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes.  Billy  Williams  explained  the  necessity  for  lighting  the  fire  thus: 
"From  the  time  of  death  until  the  fourth  day,  the  dead  person's  spirit  travels  around 
to  all  the  places  where  he  [or  she]  has  been  ever  since  he  was  born.  He  finds  his 
tracks  where  he's  been  and  he  has  to  do  everything  over  again,  that  he's  done  all 
[throughout]  his  life.  The  fire  is  put  on  the  grave  at  night,  while  he's  getting  ready 
to  leave  this  earth,  because  he's  had  fire  all  his  life." 

Throughout  the  "second  day"  of  the  ceremony  little  happens.  The  spouse  of  the 
deceased  remains  in  semiseclusion  within  a  room  in  the  dwelling  house,  sitting 
quietly  most  of  the  time  and  always  facing  east.  Small  quantities  of  food  ("mighty 
little")  are  brought  to  him  (or  her)  by  close  female  relatives  of  the  deceased  who 
have  remained  in  the  house.  There  is  no  taboo  against  the  spouse  eating  meat,  fat 
or  salt,  or  against  drinking  water;  the  emphasis  is,  rather,  on  the  amount  of  food 
and  drink  consumed.  If  the  spouse  eats  or  drinks  freely  at  this  time,  he  or  she  runs 
the  risk  of  becoming  a  glutton.  Until  the  condolence  ceremony  is  held  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  surviving  spouse  does  not  use  face  paint,  wash  his 
face,  or  comb  his  hair.  Smoothing  the  hair  with  the  hands  is  permissible,  but  a 
small  stick  must  be  used  to  scratch  the  head;  if  the  fingers  are  used,  the  head  will 
become  badly  infested  with  lice.  Usually  the  surviving  spouse  does  not  change  his 
clothes  during  this  period,  but  keeps  on  the  old  garments  which  he  was  wearing 
when  the  death  occurred.  The  spouse  may  look  at  the  sun  and  moon,  but  should  not 
gaze  upon  the  sick,  lest  they  worsen,  or  on  young  children,  lest  they  become  ill. 

The  blood  relatives  of  the  dead  person  should  swim  early  each  morning  for  four 
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mornings.  Gravediggers  and  corpse  handlers  iiuim  eat  alone  during  the  period 
between  the  burial  and  the  condolence  ceremony.  They  must  not  touch  small  chil- 
dren, lest  thej  make  them  ill. 

All  persons  who  attend  a  funeral  should  not  change  their  clothes  or  wash  their 
hair  until  the  condolence  ceremony  has  been  held.  Also,  according  to  Mary  Wil- 
liams "they  are  not  supposed  to  quarrel  with  each  other  or  whip  or  scold  their 
children.  Married  couples  should  not  tight;  maybe  if  they  stop  this  long,  they'll 
stop  for  good. 

"Everyone  should  do  some  work  every  day.  Women  should  do  very  little  sewing, 
and  should  not  work  on  any  new  material,  such  as  a  new  dress  or  quilts,  because  they 
put  new  clothes  on  that  dead  person  when  they  put  her  into  the  grave.  If  von  sew 
on  new  things  or  put  on  new  dresses,  you  are  mocking  her  [the  dead] .  Also,  another 
relative  might  die  if  you  brought  out  new  goods,  because  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
woman  does  not  leave  this  earth  for  four  days;  it  is  always  around,  watching. 

"If  children  are  big  enough,  they  should  work  during  all  four  days,  so  they  will 
be  industrious  all  the  time.  They  are  not  supposed  to  run  around  and  play  in  the 
dark,  but  should  be  put  to  bed  then.  They  should  not  be  given  anything  to  eat  after 
supper,  so  the}'  won't  run  around  with  food  in  their  hands  when  it's  dark.  That 
dead  person  might  be  there  and  get  angry  at  the  child  because  he  didn't  give  [offer] 
it  anything  to  eat." 

No  dances  are  held  within  the  divisions  during  the  four-day  period. 

At  dusk  of  the  second  day  the  father  or  some  other  close  kinsman  of  the  deceased 
again  builds  a  small  fire  at  the  head  end  of  the  grave,  similar  to  the  one  built  the 
night  alter  interment. 

During  the  third  day  the  spouse  of  the  deceased  continues  to  remain  in  seclusion. 
In  the  morning  or  afternoon  of  this  day,  distant  male  kin  of  the  deceased  and 
whoever  else  cares  to,  go  out  squirrel  hunting  to  provide  meat  for  the  supper  which 
is  to  be  held  that  evening.  They  bring  their  kill  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  in  the 
afternoon,  and  about  four  or  five  o'clock  the  funeral  director,  gravediggers,  corpse 
handlers,  and  cooks  also  arrive  at  the  house.  Soon  afterward  the  relatives  and 
friends  who  were  present  at  the  interment,  plus  any  other  kinfolk  who  live  far  off 
and  were  unable  to  attend  the  first-dav  ceremony,  also  come  to  the  house.  The 
female  cooks,  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  begin  to  prepare  food  for  a  large  meal. 

Around  sunset  the  director  tells  the  mother,  sisters,  or  nieces  of  the  deceased  to 
cook  a  small  meal  for  the  dead.  This  meal  should  consist  of  small  amounts  of  squir- 
rel meat  cooked  with  corn  or  hominy,  corn  bread,  and  dried  fruits  such  as  apples, 
peaches,  and  apricots.  The  first  squirrel  killed  on  the  hunt  should  be  used  for  this 
meal  for  the  dead.  James  Clark  stated  that  some  individuals,  before  they  die,  leave 
instructions  as  to  "what  kind  of  food  to  put  up  [prepare]  for  the  last  supper. 
The  relatives  cook  all  that  food,  and  when  it  is  cooked,  the  dead  person  takes  it 
with  him." 

While  the  food  for  the  dead  is  being  cooked,  the  funeral  leader  tells  one  of  the 
two  gravediggers  to  build  two  fires  in  the  yard  outside  the  dwelling  house,  about 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  apart.  If  the  weather  is  stormy  or  too  cold,  a  fire  is  built 
in  the  stove  inside  the  living  house.  The  director  may  also  order  the  gravediggers  to 
load  two  shotguns  with  blank  cartridges,  although  firing  off  guns  as  part  of  the 
mortuary  ritual  is  now  only  occasionally  practiced  in  the  Kispoko  and  Pekowi 
divisions. 
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After  the  meal  for  the  dead  has  been  prepared,  the  director  has  it  put  in  the 
unlighted  room  where  the  deceased  died.  The  food  is  left  in  this  room  for  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes;  it  is  then  brought  into  a  lighted  room  of  the  house  and  placed 
on  a  table.  One  of  the  gravediggers  tells  the  funeral  leader  when  this  has  been 
done;  the  leader  then  comes  into  the  house  and  tells  the  father  of  the  deceased  to 
sit  down  at  the  table,  pointing  to  a  specific  place  for  him.  When  the  father  is 
seated,  the  next  person  he  calls  is  the  mother  of  the  deceased,  who  is  likewise  told 
where  to  sit.  A  brother,  a  sister,  the  father's  sister  or  mother's  sister  are  also  called 
in  turn.  This  generally  completes  the  number  of  persons  summoned.  When  all 
these  blood  relatives  have  assembled,  the  funeral  leader  "then  gives  thanks  to  the 
Creator"  according  to  James  Clark,  as  follows: 

"Now,  this  is  the  last  time  that  you  are  going  to  eat  with  your  boy,  and  it  is  the 
last  time  that  he  will  eat  with  you.  Ever  since  he  was  born,  he  has  been  eating  with 
you;  you  have  been  taking  care  of  him,  until  he  was  large  enough  to  eat.  From 
then,  you  cooked  for  him,  and  also  he's  been  eating  with  his  sisters  and  brothers  and 
aunt  and  mother  and  father.  We  have  used  this  food  ever  since  the  first  Creation, 
until  tonight  when  your  boy  is  going  to  return  to  the  Creator.  So  this  is  the  last 
food  you're  going  to  eat  with  him.  That's  all." 

The  relatives  then  eat  the  small  quantity  of  food  previously  offered  to  the  dead 
and  now  set  out  on  the  table  before  them.  When  they  are  through,  they  leave  the 
room  and  go  outside ;  the  women  cooks  reset  the  table  with  the  large  amounts  of  food 
which  they  have  prepared,  and  all  the  funeral  guests  eat  supper.  If  there  are  only  a 
few  women  present,  they  eat  with  the  men.  The  gravediggers  and  corpse  handlers, 
still  being  under  taboos,  eat  by  themselves,  and  the  spouse,  who  is  in  seclusion,  is 
served  separately  with  a  small  quantity  of  food. 

Either  before  or  after  the  meal  for  the  dead  is  eaten,  the  close  paternal  and 
maternal  blood  relatives  of  the  deceased  decide  whether  they  will  or  will  not 
release  the  surviving  spouse  from  all  death  taboos  at  the  condolence  ceremony.  The 
funeral  leader  is  usually  present  at  this  conference,  which  is  held  "because  that 
woman  [or  man]  is  on  her  in-law's  'side'  at  the  time  their  child  died."  The  kin- 
folk  are  faced  with  four  alternatives: 

1.  To  "hold"  the  widow  or  widower"  in  the  family  for  one  year  before  pro- 
viding her  with  a  new  mate  chosen  from  among  the  younger  blood  brothers  of 
her  deceased  husband. 

2.  To  provide  the  widow  with  a  new  husband  at  the  condolence  ceremony,  this 
husband  being  chosen  from  the  widow's  affinal  relatives,  as  above. 

3.  To  hold  the  widow  in  the  family  for  a  year,  then  release  her  entirely  with- 
out providing  her  with  a  new  mate. 

4.  To  release  the  widow  entirely  at  the  condolence  ceremony. 

What  the  husband's  group  decides  to  do  depends  partly  on  the  widow's  age  and 
whether  she  has  small  children  to  rear,  but  mainly  upon  her  character  and  past 
behavior.  If  the  widow  has  followed  the  marriage  rules  faithfully  throughout  her 
married  life,  her  affinal  relatives  are  likely  to  replace  the  husband  either  imme- 
diately or  a  year  later — "in  this  way  the  widow  will  again  become  a  daughter-in- 

22Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  account  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  surviving  spouse  is  a 
woman.  Actually  all  remarks  apply  to  either  a  widow  or  widower. 

^James  Clark  stated,  "They  only  use  blood  brothers  for  replacing  a  man.  It's  the  same  for 
replacing  a  woman — only  her  younger  blood  sisters." 
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law  to  the  old  people,  as  she  was  before  her  husband  died."  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  third  or  fourth  alternatives  are  the  forms  usually  followed,  although 
Kispoko  and  Pekowi  informants  remembered  isolated  instances  of  the  first  and 
second  having  been  used  within  the  past  fifty  years. 

\t  ter  the  matter  of  disposal  has  been  settled,  the  female  relatives  of  the  deceased 
set  about  making  or  assembling  a  complete  set  oi   new  clothes  for  the  surviving 

spouse.  Also,  at  dusk  or  shortly  afterward,  a  close  male  kinsman  of  the  deceased 
build-  a  small  tire  at  the  head  of  the  grave  for  the  third  and  last  time. 

When  everyone  has  finished  eating  supper,  the  cooks  cover  any  food  which  is 
left  with  white  cotton  cloths  and  pile  the  used  plates  and  tableware  in  the  center 
of  the  table,  but  do  not  wash  them  or  the  pot-  used  for  cooking  the  food  until  the 
next  morninj 

All  those  persons  present  who  plan  to  sit  up  on  this  night,  and  such  should 
include  all  the  funeral  assistants,  go  outside  in  the  yard  to  the  two  fires  which  the 
gravediggers  are  tending.  Each  person  brings  with  him  a  folded  quilt  to  use  as  a 
pallet  on  the  bare  ground.  Anyone  who  does  not  wish  to  keep  vigil  that  night  may 
remain  in  the  dwelling  house  and  sleep  on  a  pallet  on  the  iloor.  Adolescents  may 
join  the  groups  by  the  tires  if  they  are  interested  enough  to  do  so;  often  they  sleep 
in  the  house  instead.  Young  children  are  put  to  bed  in  the  house.  If  the  weather  is 
inclement,  the  vigil  is  kept  in  the  house  around  the  fire  in  the  heating  stove. 

The  women  who  intend  to  sit  up  for  the  vigil  congregate  in  a  semicircle  around 
the  west  side  ot  the  western  fireplace.  The  men  seat  themselves  around  the  east  side 
of  the  eastern  fireplace.  Two  pallets  or  chairs  are  placed  in  the  center  of  the  open 
space  between  the  two  fires,  and  the  widow,  escorted  by  her  late  husband's  brother, 
M^tcr,  or  father's  sister,  is  brought  out  of  the  house.  She  sits  down,  facing  east,  in 
one  of  the  chairs  between  the  two  fires.  The  affinal  relative  who  has  escorted  her 
from  the  house,  sits  beside  her  to  her  right  in  the  other  chair.  A  bucket  containing 
freshly  brewed  pepperweed  (?)  tea  is  put  down  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
widow  by  the  funeral  director. 

When  everyone  is  seated,  the  leader  calls  the  women's  group  to  attention  and 
says,  "We  are  going  to  sit  here  all  night.  You  must  not  sleep  until  after  the  middle 
of  the  night.  If  you  want  to  sleep  then,  stay  here  and  lie  down,  and  put  your  head 
toward  the  east."  He  then  addresses  the  men's  group  in  much  the  same  fashion. 
Afterward  he  passes  out  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  which  has  been  provided  by 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  "First  he  goes  over  to  the  women's  group  and  calls 
two  old  women  by  name,  and  tells  them,  'Here's  the  tobacco.  I  brought  it,  for  you 
to  tell  the  voung  folks  a  story  that  you  know,  by  smoking  or  chewing  [i.  e.,  that 
comes  to  mind  when  you  are  sitting  calmly  smoking  or  chewing].'  Then  he  goes 
to  the  men's  fireplace  and  gives  two  old  men  who  are  sitting  due  east  of  the  fireplace 
some  tobacco.  He  calls  the  two  by  name,  and  says,  'You're  old;  I  want  you  to  tell 
these  voung  men  anything  that  has  happened  that  is  good.  Here's  the  tobacco; 
when  vou  smoke,  perhaps  good  things  to  tell  will  come  out.'  Then  he  leaves  the 
tobacco  for  all  the  men,  young  and  old,  to  use.  The  same  with  the  women,"' 

24The  one  or  two  cases  remembered  involved  replacement  of  a  deceased  husband. 

^Not  washing  the  evening  dishes  until  before  breakfast  the  next  morning  is  customary  among 
the  Kispoko  and  Pekowi  Shawnee.  If  the  dishes  are  washed  at  night  and  left-over  food  is  care- 
fully put  away,  such  ghosts  as  may  be  roaming  around  after  dark  will  conclude  that  their  relatives 
are  "stingy."  Angered  by  this  stinginess,  ghosts  are  likely  to  cause  sickness  among  the  living. 

^James  Clark. 
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Up  to  midnight,  according  to  Mary  Williams,  "the  women,  especially  the  older 
women,  talk  about  how  they  planted  gardens,  fixed  deerskins,  or  were  treated  as 
children.  The  young  women  are  supposed  to  listen,  so  that  when  they  get  old,  they 
can  have  something  to  talk  about.  The  old  women  repeat  the  women's  rules,  and  if 
an  old  woman  knows  any  true  stories,27  she  tells  them,  too.  The  older  men  tell 
about  the  hunting  experiences  they  and  their  grandfathers  have  had;  they  talk 
about  the  men's  rules,  and  tell  true  stories  for  the  young  men  to  hear."  The  widow 
listens  to  the  men  and  women  talking,  but  must  remain  silent  throughout  the  night, 
and  should  not  laugh  at  anything  that  is  said.  Whenever  she  shows  signs  of  drowsi- 
ness, her  custodian  washes  her  face  with  the  plant  tea  from  the  pot  set  in  front  of 
her.  At  intervals  the  custodian  grips  the  widow  by  her  right  arm  and  pulls  her  up 
from  her  chair,  to  stand  for  a  minute  or  so  and  stretch;  then  both  sit  down  again. 
Once  or  twice  during  the  night  the  custodian  takes  the  widow  into  the  brush  south- 
east of  the  house,  or  to  a  privy  if  the  house  has  one. 

The  "fourth  day"  of  the  funeral  ceremony  is  counted  as  beginning  after  mid- 
night on  the  night  of  vigil.  During  the  interval  between  midnight  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  morning  star  anyone  may  doze  or  go  to  sleep,  except  the  funeral  leader, 
the  widow,  and  her  custodian.  All  persons  who  have  undertaken  the  vigil  should 
sleep  on  the  spot,  however;  no  one  should  get  up  and  go  into  the  house  to  rest  after 
midnight.   Older  persons  often  remain  awake,  talking,  throughout  the  entire  night. 

As  the  morning  star  becomes  visible,  the  funeral  leader  walks  about,  waking 
every  one  gathered  around  the  watch  fires  or  asleep  in  the  house:  "he  tells  them  to 
get  up  and  stay  awake — not  to  go  back  to  sleep  again — because  now  the  dead  person 
is  ready  to  leave.  If  you  still  sleep  at  this  time,  you  are  mocking  the  dead,  who  is 
like  one  asleep,  with  his  eyes  shut."  The  leader  also  instructs  the  two  gravediggers 
to  get  the  loaded  guns,  and  tells  the  people  to  sit  still  and  not  to  talk  while  he  and 
the  gravediggers  go  to  the  grave  and  fire  off  the  guns. 

At  the  grave  the  funeral  director  makes  a  short  speech  to  the  dead.  "First  he  prays 
for  the  spirit,  then  he  tells  it  not  to  linger  around  the  house,  but  to  attend  to  its  own 
business  and  leave  because  the  time  has  come  for  it  to  go.  He  says,  'You  can  ride 
easier  if  we  shoot  this  gun ;  it  will  be  easier  for  you.'  '  The  two  gravediggers,  who 
are  standing  at  the  east  end  of  the  grave  facing  west,  then  fire  twice.  "When  they 
shoot  the  guns,  the  spirit  departs;  it  will  go  nicely  on  its  way.  The  dead  person 
turns  then  to  a  spirit  life  and  is  through  with  his  life  on  earth."28 

After  the  three  funeral  assistants  return  to  the  dwelling  house,  everyone  is  at 
liberty  to  talk.  The  time  is  now  approaching  daybreak,  and,  as  the  light  strengthens, 
all  the  male  mourners  line  up,  with  relatives  of  the  deceased  first,  and  walk  to  the 
well  near  the  dwelling  house,  or  to  the  nearest  stream  or  river.  Here  the  men  wash 
their  faces  and  wet  their  hair  with  their  hands,  but  do  not  comb  it.  They  then 
return  to  the  yard  and  gather  about  the  men's  fireplace  where  the  fire  is  still  smol- 
dering from  the  vigil  of  the  night  before.  Next  the  women  go  in  a  single  line  to 
the  water,  following  the  same  order  as  the  men.  The  widow,  accompanied  by  her 
custodian  who  holds  her  by  her  right  arm,  brings  up  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

'"The  women's  rules  consist  of  more-or-less  formalized  precepts  regarding  feminine  behavior. 
"True  stories"  include  the  account  of  creation,  Return  of  Corn,  and  the  Orpheus  rnyth.  These 
latter  are  distinguished  from  the  humorous  tales,  which  can  only  be  told  on  winter  nights  while 
the  auditors  are  lying  down. 

^Mary  Williams,  informant.  For  an  account  of  what  happens  to  spirits  of  the  dead  after 
they  leave  this  earth  see  C.  F.  Voegelin,  The  Shawnee  Female  Deity,  pp.  5-6. 
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All  the  women  wash  their  faces  and  wet  their  hair,  smoothing  it  with  their  hands 
as  tlu-y  stand  facing  toward  the  cast.  They  then  return  in  a  single  line  to  their  own 
fireplace. 

After  the  men  and  women  have  gathered  at  their  respective  fireplaces,  either 
the  deceased's  mother  or  one  of  his  sisters  puts  two  bucketfuls  of  water  to  heat  over 
the  men'-  tire.  A  bench  is  placed  south  of"  this  fireplace  on  which  i-  set  a  basin  and 
a  cake  of  soap.  When  the  water  is  sufficiently  warm,  the  nearest  male  kin  of  the 
deceased,  the  funeral  assistants,  .ind  all  other  men  present  file  up  to  the  bench. 
Each  man  in  turn  has  his  head  soaped  lightly,  then  rinsed  and  dried  by  the  mother 
and  sister  ot  the  deceased,  who  stand  at  the  bench  facing  east.  After  all  the  men 
and  boys  have  had  their  heads  washed,  the  water  in  the  two  buckets  i<  changed,  and 
shortly  afterward  the  female  cooks,  the  closest  female  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
and  all  other  women  and  girls  present  have  their  heads  similarly  washed  and  dried. 
When  the  deceased  is  a  woman,  the  closest  female  kin  of  the  dead  woman  serve  as 
head  washers,  and  the  women  take  precedence  over  the  men  in  having  their  heads 
washed.  In  such  a  case,  the  women  cooks  are  the  first  persons  whose  heads  arc- 
cleansed. 

After  everyone's  head  has  been  attended  to,  the  pots  and  buckets  are  removed, 
and  some  deer  marrow,  skunk  grease,  lard,  or  compound  is  brought  to  the  bench. 
The  men  then  come  up  to  the  bench  in  couples  and  have  their  hair  oiled.  Follow- 
ing this  the  women  have  their  hair  similarly  treated.  The  rationalization  for  wash- 
ing and  oiling  the  heads  thus  is  that  a  person,  whenever  he  leaves  for  a  trip, 
smoothes  the  top  of  his  relatives'  heads  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  in  a  gesture  of 
farewell;  the  washing  and  oiling  removes  any  contamination  which  might  have 
been  left  by  the  hands  of  the  dead  person. 

During  the  general  head  washing  the  widow  remains  alone  between  the  two 
fireplaces,  her  custodian  having  left  her  at  this  juncture.  After  every  other  person's 
head  has  been  washed  and  oiled,  the  two  head  washers  pour  a  small  amount  of 
water  in  a  basin  and  wash  the  widow's  head;  when  it  is  dry,  they  oil  it  a  little,  part 
it  down  the  center,  and  braid  it  in  a  single  braid  which  hangs  down  in  back.  Several 
of  the  widow's  affinal  relatives  then  take  her  to  the  dwelling  house,  paint  her  and 
dress  her  in  the  new  clothes  which  they  have  made  or  bought  for  her.  One  round 
red  spot  of  paint  is  put  on  each  check,  high  up  on  the  cheekbone,"*  and  the  center 
part  in  the  hair  is  painted  red. 

While  the  widow  is  in  the  house,  the  funeral  leader  tells  the  widow's  close  blood 
kin  to  build  a  small  fire  about  sixty  feet  west  of  the  men's  fireplace  and  to  group 
themselves  to  the  right  of  this  fire. 

After  the  widow  has  been  dressed  and  painted,  her  female  affinal  relatives  lead 
her  to  a  chair  placed  between  the  men's  and  women's  fireplaces.  The  widow  sits 
down,  facing  toward  the  east,  with  the  director  standing  beside  her.  As  soon  as  the 
widow  is  seated,  the  director  delivers  a  lengthy  condolence  speech.  During  the 
course  of  the  speech  the  director  tells  the  widow  what  decision  her  affinal  relatives 
have  reached  regarding  her.  The  procedure  from  this  point  onward  varies  some- 
what, according  to  what  the  relatives  have  decided. 

^This  style  of  face  paint  is  the  one  used  by  all  Shawnee  women  for  ceremonial  dances  and 
for  painting  a  woman  for  burial.  I  was  told  that  women  invariably  painted  in  this  one  way, 
although  there  is  considerable  variation  in  men's  styles.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  woman  who 
had  had  a  vision  used  a  distinctive  pattern;  certainly  male  visionaries  did. 
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1.  It  the  widow  is  to  be  "held"  for  one  year,  then  provided  with  a  new  mate 
from  her  affinal  group,  she  is  instructed  by  the  funeral  leader  to  observe  certain 
customary  mourning  taboos  throughout  the  year.  She  must  wear  old  clothes,  refrain 
from  bathing,  stay  at  home,  not  listen  to  gossip,  not  attend  dances,  remain  conti- 
nent, take  good  care  of  her  children  and  respect  her  dead  husband's  kinfolk,  espe- 
cially his  mother  and  sisters.  If  she  should  chance  to  dream  of  her  husband,  she 
should  not  ponder  over  such  a  dream.  If  she  fails  to  observe  these  taboos3"  she  will 
incur  the  censure  of  her  relatives  by  marriage  and  the  displeasure  of  the  dead,  and 
she  or  her  children  will  become  sick. 

2.  If  the  affinal  relatives  have  decided  to  replace  the  dead  husband  immediately, 
the  man  whom  they  have  selected  as  a  mate  for  the  widow  sits  or  stands  beside  her 
when  she  is  addressed  by  the  funeral  leader.  The  leader  condoles  with  the  woman 
over  her  loss,  but  tells  her  that  now  she  must  set  aside  her  grief  and  take  up  life 
afresh.  He  repeats  the  woman's  rules  to  her  and  tells  her  to  respect  her  affinal 
relatives  and  to  take  good  care  of  her  children  and  her  new  husband.  Few  of  the 
mourning  taboos  listed  above  apply  to  the  widow  in  this  case. 

3.  If  the  widow  is  to  observe  certain  taboos  for  a  year  before  being  released,  but 
no  new  mate  is  to  be  provided,  the  funeral  leader  instructs  her  much  as  he  would 
in  case  1 . 

If  the  widow  is  to  be  released  from  all  taboos  immediately,  the  funeral  leader 
tells  her  to  put  aside  all  sorrowful  thoughts,  and  take  up  a  new  life  from  that 
point  onward.  The  husband's  group,  through  the  funeral  leader,  may  request  the 
widow  to  continue  using  the  same  kinship  terms  toward  them  that  she  used  when 
her  husband  was  alive — this  in  case  they  like  and  respect  the  woman. 

The  condolence  speech  itself  is  referred  to  as  odipimcPoOa,  which  James  Clark 
translated  as  "taking  away  the  tears,  sad  thoughts."  Thomas  Wildcat  Alford 
referred  to  the  condolence  rite  {lapsinzca)  as  a  "ceremony  of  cheer"  and  the  speech 
as  a  "cheerful  talk."  Concerning  the  effect  of  the  speech  upon  the  listener,  Jennie 
Segar  commented  that  "after  being  talked  to  in  this  way,  some  people  seem  to 
change  their  way  of  life;  they  become  industrious,  even  though  they  weren't 
before."  An  example  of  a  condolence  speech,  couched  for  a  widower  who  was  to 
be  held  under  taboos  for  a  year,  was  given  in  English  by  James  Clark,  as  follows: 

"You  are  to  lay  aside  all  sorrow  now  and  not  even  think  about  your  dead  wife 
any  more,  because  she  has  returned  to  the  Great  Creator.  And  from  today  on  vou 
will  find  another  woman  [a  sister  or  other  female  relative]  who  will  take  care  of 
your  house  as  it  has  been  before.  This  wife  of  yours  has  passed  away;  she  has  gone 
to  another  room  and  closed  the  door  on  the  room  in  which  vou  are  staying.  When 
she  closed  the  door,  she  entered  on  a  better  life,  twelve  times  better  than  the  one 
we  have.  There  is  no  sickness  where  she  is,  and  nothing  bad  will  happen  to  her 
any  more. 

"And  you  know  that  there  are  four  roads  that  go  up  to  the  Creator;  all  four 
start  from  where  we  are,  here  at  this  fire.  On  any  one  of  these  four  roads,  some  of 
your  friends  are  coming,  to  offer  you  whisky  to  drink.  But  according  to  our  cere- 
mony, you  must  not  take  any,  or  indulge  in  any  other  bad  habits,  for  one  year. 
If  you  go  contrary  to  these  rules,  you  will  have  these  bad  habits  all  your  life.  If  a 
man  to  whom  you  are  related  offers  you  whisky,  address  him  by  the  relationship 

30In  addition  to  the  above  restrictions,  a  widower  is  abjured  not  to  gamble  or  drink  liquor 
during  the  year  of  mourning. 
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term  you  use  toward  him,  and  tell  him  you  are  under  these  rule-,  thai  you  can't 
drink  at  this  time,  but  that  alter  one  \  ear,  i  f  he  brings  it  to  von,  vou  will  be  glad  to 
take  a  drink.  And  \ou  must  not  indulge  in  any  other  bad  habits,  such  as  gambling.'" 

'"And  t  rom  now  on  you  should  hunt  game.  Whene\  er  von  kill  anv  Jeer  or  other 
meat,  you  must  bring  home  whatever  vou  kill  for  your  children.  When  you  go  into 
the  wood-,  probablj  your  Grandfather  Tree's  limbs  will  touch  vou;  that  will  take 
awaj  whatever  trouble  you  had.  Or  even  if  you  see  the  game  that  you  look  for,  you 
will  forget  what  you  have  on  your  mind.  And  also  while  you  are  hunting,  you  will 
forget  what  you  have  on  your  mind.  And  also  while  vou  are  hunting,  you  will  hear 
the  birds  singing  somewhere,  and  you'll  forget  the  troubles  you  have  when  you  kill 
that  game;  while  you're  dressing  it,  you'll  forget  these  troubles  you  have  on  your 
mind.  And  when  night  comes,  you  will  sleep.  When  you  get  up  in  the  morning, 
try  to  do  a  little  work  tor  your  children.  Your  wife's  people  want  you  to  live  up  to 
these  rules  and  to  try  and  live  happily.  It  anyone  comes  to  vour  house,  bringing  a 
undle  on  hi-  back  [a  'load'  of  gossip],  when  he  arrives,  he  will  put  down  his 
bundle  and  spread  it  out  before  you;  but  you  must  not  give  him  anv  answer  to  his 
questions;  only  sit  silently  and  listen.  If  you  say  anything  within  the  space  of  a 
year,  then  you  too  will  be  a  bad  gossip  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

"When  anyone  has  died,  it  is  no  time  for  playing;  death  is  all  over,  like  sun- 
light. Even  Mother  Earth  knows  death  has  come  on  the  earth,  because  the  body 
goes  back  to  the  earth;  so  that  is  why  we  have  these  rules.  But  after  one  year  you 
will  be  a  pure  man  [or  woman]  again." 

The  surviving  spouse  listens  to  the  funeral  director's  condolence  speech  in 
silence,  and  makes  no  reply.  After  the  speech  the  widow's  mother-in-law  or  sister- 
in-law  grasps  her  right  arm  and  leads  her  to  the  small  fire  where  her  own  blood  kin 
are  standing.  A  second  affinal  relative  of  the  widow  accompanies  her  to  the  fire, 
carrying  the  old  clothes  worn  by  the  widow  before  she  was  dressed  in  new  garments 
by  the  affinal  relatives.  When  the  widow  joins  her  own  kin  group,  an  old  man,  one 
of  her  blood  relatives,  speaks  to  her  brieflv,  admonishing  her  to  follow  the  rules  of 
mourning.  After  he  has  spoken,  the  widow's  own  mother  or  sisters  take  her  to  the 
river  or  into  the  house,  take  off  all  the  new  clothes  in  which  she  has  been  dressed, 
and  bathe  her  "to  wash  away  all  the  worries  and  sadness  from  her  thoughts."  The 
paint  i-  washed  off  her  cheeks,  and  her  hair  is  washed  and  recombed ;  she  is  then 
reclad  in  her  old  garments.  Her  mother  or  sisters  keep  the  new  clothes  provided  by 
the  affinal  relatives. 

Every  widow  (or  widower)  should  be  thus  condoled  and  clad  by  the  affinal  and 
blood  groups  of  relatives,  no  matter  what  disposition  the  affinal  group  has  decided 
to  make  of  the  surviving  spouse.  In  case  the  widow  is  provided  with  a  new  mate  at 
the  condolence  ceremony,  the  old  man  chosen  by  her  own  blood  group  to  condole 
with  her,  repeats  the  marriage  rules  to  her  and  to  her  new  husband,  after  her  blood 
relatives  have  reclad  her  in  her  old  garments.    In  case  mourning  taboos  are  imposed, 

31If  the  surviving  spouse  ignores  the  taboos,  he  risks  heavy  punishment.  James  Clark  referred 
to  one  case  where  the  taboos  were  broken:  "After  G —  C —  lost  his  wife,  they  went  over  these 
rules  about  whisky  and  gambling  with  him.  But  he  broke  the  rules  in  three  months.  Then,  from 
that  time  on,  he  seemed  to  lose  his  mind;  he  drank  all  the  time.  Finally  he  died.  Before  he  lost 
his  breath,  his  spirit  must  have  already  left  him  and  gone  to  the  place  of  the  dead;  he  behaved  as 
though  it  had.  And  he  told  his  second  wife  that  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  broken  these  rules,  but 
that  now  he  had  no  way  of  returning  [recovering],  and  that  he  was  going  to  lose  his  breath. 
So  that's  how  he  lost  his  life,  by  breaking  those  rules  they  gave  him." 
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the  widow  is  occasional]}'  formally  freed  from  these  taboos  around  the  end  of  one 
year,  in  the  following  manner.  One  or  more  of  her  close  female  affinal  relatives 
come  to  her  house,  clothe  her  in  new  garments,  and  take  her  to  a  religious  dance, 
such  as  the  spring  or  fall  Bread  dance.  While  a  woman's  dance  is  in  progress,  a 
sister-in-law  of  the  widow  takes  her  into  the  dance  ring,  and  she  dances  in  the 
midst  of  her  female  affinal  relatives.  After  the  dance  is  over,  the  man  who  served 
as  director  at  her  husband's  funeral  stands  up  in  the  dance  ground  and  offers  a 
prayer  for  her.  According  to  Mary  Williams,  "The  women  [blood  relatives?  ]  then 
take  the  widow  to  one  of  the  tents  [near  the  dance  ground]  and  take  off  the  new 
clothes  she  has  on,  and  then  she  can  put  on  any  clothes  she  wants  to,  and  all  sorts 
of  good  ones.  She  can  also  go  to  any  dances  she  wants  to  from  then  on.  She  is  free 
now  from  all  obligations  to  her  husband's  family;  they  have  turned  her  loose,  and 
she  can  do  as  she  wishes." 

After  the  condolence  ceremony  for  the  widow  is  over,  the  funeral  director  tells 
all  the  persons  in  the  yard  to  stand  together  in  one  group.  He  then  orders  the  two 
male  gravediggers  to  get  the  bundle  containing  the  deceased's  possessions  and  the 
gifts  sent  to  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  property  of  the  deceased.  When  this 
is  brought,  the  director  first  opens  the  bundle,  telling  the  people  assembled  "that  it 
is  the  rule  to  do  this,  and  that  is  why  we  are  doing  it."  He  then  spreads  out  most 
of  the  contents  of  the  bundle  and  gives  an  equal  amount  of  goods  to  the  two  male 
gravediggers  in  payment  for  their  services.  Next  he  gives  a  few  articles  from  the 
bundle  to  the  female  gravedigger  and  the  women  who  helped  dress  the  corpse. 
Lastly  he  pays  the  female  cooks. 

The  father  or  another  close  blood  relative  of  the  dead  then  opens  a  trunk  con- 
taining more  of  the  deceased's  possessions,  takes  out  the  most  expensive  article  there 
is  in  it,  and  gives  it  to  the  funeral  director  as  payment  for  his  services.  If  the  trunk 
contains  clothing  of  sufficient  value,  this  may  be  offered.  If  the  deceased  owned  a 
horse  or  other  live  stock,  the  latter  may  be  given  to  the  director  instead.  Or  if  the 
person  who  died  was  relatively  poor  and  left  nothing  of  any  great  value,  "then  the 
father  or  some  other  near  relative  of  the  dead  goes  to  the  trunk,  takes  out  a  shirt, 
and  says  to  himself  that  he  'trades  it'  for  a  cow  or  a  hog  that  he  himself  owns.  He 
then  gives  this  cow  [which  is  now  theoretically  part  of  the  dead  man's  property] 
to  the  director  as  pay."32 

After  the  funeral  assistants  have  been  paid,  the  remaining  property  is  divided 
among  the  blood  kin  of  the  deceased,  including  his  or  her  offspring.  If  the  rela- 
tives of  the  dead  are  well-disposed  toward  the  surviving  spouse,  they  "turn  back" 
a  certain  amount  of  the  deceased's  property  to  the  spouse.  The  funeral  director 
instructs  evervone  who  has  received  any  personal  property  to  purify  it  by  washing 
it  or  smoking  it  in  cedar  and  leaving  it  outside  to  air  for  two  or  three  days.  New- 
unused  possessions  of  the  dead  do  not  have  to  be  thus  purified. 

The  director  next  tells  the  w  men  living  at  the  house  where  the  death  occurred 
how  to  purify  the  house;  they  should  scrub  the  floors  with  water  and  sprinkle 
angelica-root  tea  over  them,  as  well  as  over  the  yard.  The  ashes  of  the  house  fire 
and  of  the  two  fires  used  for  the  condolence  ceremony  should  be  removed  and  a 
new  fire  built,  and  the  rooms  of  the  dwelling  house  should  be  smoked  with  cedar 
for  four  successive  evenings.  All  this  is  especially  necessary  if  a  married  person  has 
died,  because  otherwise  the  surviving  spouse  is  likely  to  sicken  and  die.  After  giving 


2Mary  Williams. 
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the  instructions,  the  leader,  according  to  Mary  Williams,  "tells  the  people  to  forget 
about  their  sorrow  and  to  go  on  1  \\  ing  as  thej  used  to,  and  not  to  woi  ry  and  grie\  e. 
Then  he  will  say,  'This  is  the  end  ot  It ;  turn  to  your  work  and  don't  think  of  him 
|  the  dead  |  ;  now   we  can  eat  .u\k\  we  will  let  the  cooks  lix  dinner  lor  us.' 

The  time  required  tor  holding  the  condolence  ceremony  and  other  fourth-day 

rite-  \arie<  from  three  to  six  hours,  depending  upon  the  speed  with  which  the 
direetor  can  conduct  them.  No  food  should  he  eaten  that  day  until  the  ceremonies 
are  concluded;  after  everything  is  finished,  the  cooks  serve  a  large  meal  and  all 
present,  including  the  widow  and  the  funeral  assistants,  sit  down  at  the  table  and 
eat.  Some  of  the  funeral  guests  stay  after  the  meal  and  help  the  widow  clean  and 
purify  the  house,  -weep  the  yard  and  remove  the  tires.  By  mid-afternoon  nearly 
everyone  has  departed. 

The  widow  and  her  children  continue  to  occupy  the  house  in  which  death 
occurred.  If  the  widow  is  under  the  taboo  against  remarrying  for  a  year,  her  blood 
and  affinal  relatives  visit  her  from  time  to  time  to  bring  her  food  and  otherwise 
help  her.  When  a  married  woman  dies,  Mary  Williams  said  that  "often  a  sister  or 
some  other  woman  relative  comes  and  cooks  for  the  widower,  and  helps  take  care 
of  his  children.  The  children  should  be  well  taken  care  of;  if  they  want  anything 
their  father  is  able  to  give  them,  they  should  get  it,  and  the  father  shouldn't  whip 
or  mistreat  them.  Because  if  he  treats  the  children  badly,  their  mother  is  liable  to 
come  back  to  get  them  ;  then  they  will  die." 

Burial  of  TJnmarried  Persons  and  Children.  The  regular  four-dav  funeral  cere- 
mony is  held  for  unmarried  adults,  adolescents,  and  children  over  six  months  old. 
Arrangements  for  the  funeral  arc  made  by  the  dead  person's  nearest  blood  kin;  a 
funeral  director,  gravediggers,  corpse  handlers  and  cooks  are  appointed,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  voung  child's  death,  when  no  cooks  are  employed,  "because  only  a  few 
people  attend  the  funeral."  The  corpse  is  dressed  in  the  customary  graveclothes. 
Gifts  are  sent  by  relatives  to  their  dead  kinfolk,  but  in  case  a  child  dies,  only  a  few 
gifts  are  placed  beside  the  corpse,  "because  a  young  child  cannot  carry  a  very  heavy 
load."  Tobacco  is  deposited  in  the  grave  as  the  relatives  make  the  circuit,  and  a 
praver  is  offered  by  the  funeral  director.  A  child's  grave  is  dug  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  deep;  it  is  lined  with  bark  and  covered  in  the  same  way  as  an  adult's. 

On  the  third  night  the  blood  relatives  of  the  deceased  and  those  friends  who 
attended  the  funeral  sit  up  outdoors  around  a  fire.  The  next  morning  the  relatives 
have  their  heads  washed  and  oiled.  There  is  no  condolence  ceremony  held  for  the 
parents  or  other  close  blood  relatives,  such  as  is  held  for  a  surviving  spouse  when  a 
married  person  dies.  After  the  head-washing  ceremony  the  property  of  the  deceased 
is  distributed.  Because  children  usually  have  little  or  no  personal  property,  at  a 
child's  funeral  the  leader  and  assistants  are  paid  for  their  services  with  property 
belonging  to  the  child's  parents. 

Burial  of  Infants.  At  the  present  time  the  bodies  of  infants  up  to  six  months  old 
are  wrapped  securely  and  interred  without  any  particular  ceremony,  so  far  as  I 
learned.  The  parents  of  the  infant  do  not  sit  up  all  night  on  the  third  night;  how- 
ever, they  wash  their  heads  at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day.  Until  a 
few  decades  ago  a  child  who  died  was  wrapped  into  a  rectangular  bundle  and 
"buried"  inside  a  hollow-  upright  tree.  The  tree  trunk  was  slit  with  an  ax,  the  bark 
was  pried  apart  so  as  to  admit  the  infant's  body,  and  the  slit  was  then  closed. 

Burial  of  Chiefs.  The  funeral  accorded  an  hereditary  civil  chief  of  either  the 
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Pekowi  of  Kispoko  divisions  conforms  in  general  to  the  four-day  ceremony  for 
married  adults  which  has  already  been  outlined.  Certain  details,  however,  serve 
to  distinguish  a  chief's  funeral  from  an  ordinary  person's. 

When  a  chief  dies,  an  adult  male  is  immediately  sent  by  one  of  the  chief's  close 
blood  relatives  to  notify  all  the  chief's  paternal  and  maternal  kinfolk.  This  mes- 
senger or  another  man  is  also  told  to  notify  a  funeral  leader  to  come  at  once  to  the 
chief's  home.  As  soon  as  the  dead  chief's  relatives  are  notified,  they  at  once  set  out 
for  his  dwelling  house;  if  the  chief  has  died  during  the  night,  the  relatives  sit  up 
with  the  body  inside  the  house  for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Sometimes  a  fire 
is  built  in  the  house. 

In  the  meantime  all  the  members  of  the  chief's  division  have  been  notified.  In 
case  the  news  is  brought  during  the  night,  everyone  including  the  children,  gets 
up  immediately  and  keeps  vigil,  each  family  group  in  its  own  house.  Every  woman 
who  has  long  hair  unbraids  it,  ties  it  at  the  nape  of  her  neck  with  a  buckskin  thong, 
and  lets  it  hang  down  her  back. 

A  white  cotton  flag  about  three  feet  square  is  hung  over  the  doorway  of  the 
chief's  house.  An  old  man  or  woman  asks  the  leader  to  take  charge  of  the  funeral 
and  hands  him  Indian  tobacco,  saying  in  effect:  "We  are  all  worried  here  about  the 
death  in  this  place,  but  we  couldn't  help  it;  we  aren't  in  charge  of  things  down 
here.  The  Creator  puts  us  here  and  now  the  Creator  has  sent  for  our  chief  and  he 
is  lying  down,  here.  The  Creator  gave  us  this  tobacco  to  use  as  a  witness  when  she 
first  put  us  on  this  earth,  and  here  is  this  witness  for  you  to  use  because  this  is  the 
Creator's  road  to  follow.  And  I  desire  that  you  have  no  hard  feelings  against  me  for 
giving  you  these  words;  if  you  take  this  tobacco  and  take  charge  of  this  funeral 
it  will  give  you  a  long  life.  I  ask  you  in  a  poor  [humble]  way  to  take  charge  of  this 
funeral  and  that  you  take  this  tobacco  and  have  pity  on  us,  because  such  is  the 
Creator's  way."33 

After  this  speech  the  funeral  leader  is  constrained  to  take  the  tobacco  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Creator's  rules.  When  he  accepts  the  tobacco,  he  says,  "I  would  like 
to  try  to  lead  the  funeral;  I  do  not  know  much,  but  I  will  do  the  best  that  I  can, 
to  the  limit  of  my  knowledge;  so  I  accept  this  tobacco  and  will  go  on  and  attend  to 
the  funeral." 

The  leader  or  the  chief's  relatives  then  choose  two  gravediggers.  The  selection 
is  made  at  once;  it  is  never  delayed  until  the  next  morning,  as  occasionally  happens 
in  the  case  of  the  burial  of  an  ordinary  person.  The  gravediggers,  who  must  both 
belong  to  different  name  groups  than  the  chief,  are  notified  by  a  messenger;  they 
respond  at  once  to  the  summons  and  should  arrive  at  the  chief's  house  together,  not 
singly.  If  the  chief  has  died  at  night,  the  gravediggers  wash  and  dress  the  corpse 
that  night.  Neither  the  face,  nor  any  part  of  the  chief's  body  is  painted,  and  no 
red  article  of  clothing  should  be  put  on  the  corpse  when  it  is  dressed  for  burial. 

If  the  chief  died  suddenly,  the  funeral  leader  examines  the  body  before  it  is 
wrapped  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  chief  was  killed  by  witchcraft.  If  the 
neck  is  broken  and  the  head  turns  easily,  for  example,  the  leader  knows  that  the 
chief  was  a  victim  of  black  magic.  In  such  a  case,  the  leader  would  be  likely  to 
consult  with  an  old  man  or  woman  who  knew  the  proper  medicine  and  formula; 
this  old  person  would  then  talk  to  the  corpse  secretly  and  smear  the  arms  with 
medicine.    Before  the  head-washing  ceremony  on  the  fourth  morning,  the  person 

^This  speech  and  the  reply  to  it  were  obtained  in  English  from  Mary  Williams. 
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who  had  witched   the  chief    would  die,  and   the  Iatter's  death   would   thus  he 
avenged. 

After  the  body  of  the  chief  has  been  dressed  and  shrouded  in  a  heavy  broad- 
cloth blanket,  it  is  carried  out  ol  the  dwelling  ami  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  yard. 
The  chief's  personal  property  and  the  gifts  he  is  to  take  to  the  dead  are  laid  beside 
the  body.    The   two  gravediggers  are   then   told   by   the   leader   to  begin   digging 
the  grave. 

V  soon  as  the  gravediggers  have  commenced  their  work,  all  the  men  of  the 
division,  including  the  chief's  adult  male  kin,  repair  to  the  woods  to  cut  down  a 
tree  and  hew  the  planks  to  be  used  for  lining  the  grave.  Six  planks  are  hewn  from 
a  tree  about  two  feet  in  diameter;  the  planks  are  two  feet  wide,  two  or  three  inches 
thick.  And  as  long  as  necessary  tor  the  two  ends,  two  sides,  top  and  bottom  of  the 
grave.  The  work  of  hewing  out  the  planks  is  speedily  accomplished  by  the  mam 
men  engaged  in  it;  usually  when  the  gravediggers  have  finished  excavating  the 
grave  to  a  depth  of  about  four  feet,  the  planks  are  ready.  Their  arrangement  in  the 
grave  is  the  same  as  the  arrangement  ot  the  bark  slabs  in  an  ordinary  grave,  the 
lining  extending  upwards  for  about  two  feet  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  grave. 
One  plank  is  laid  on  the  bottom  ot  the  well-leveled  grave  cavity,  and  another  one- 
is  laid  over  the  body  after  it  is  lowered  into  the  grave.  Poles  are  set  in  niches 
across  the  open  mouth  of  the  grave,  and  bark  laid  over  the  poles;  finally  all  the 
excavated  earth  is  piled  over  the  bark.  A  log  grave  house  is  set  up  over  the  grave. 

Although  in  his  account  of  a  chief's  burial  James  Clark  did  not  mention  that  a 
speech  was  made  to  the  corpse  as  it  lay  in  the  yard  previous  to  interment,  Marv 
Williams  was  definite  on  this  point.  After  the  grave  is  dug,  according  to  her,  the 
gravediggers  notify  the  leader,  who  then  goes  over  to  the  corpse  and  stands  behind 
the  head,  facing  east.    He  speaks  to  the  dead  chief  as  follows: 

"Here  you  are  lying  down  on  the  ground  with  your  head  toward  the  w-est.  And 
with  all  your  relations  [people]  around  you,  all  having  sad  faces.  But  when  you 
lost  vour  breath  it  was  nothing  strange  for  you,  because  we  all  must  fall  down  [die] 
sometime.  And  so  you  have  all  these  relatives  standing  around  vou  with  sad  faces; 
but  I  want  vou  to  help  them  so  that  they  will  not  be  so  sorrowful.  The  Creator  sent 
for  you  and  1  have  this  witness  [Indian  tobacco]  in  my  hand  with  me  to  have  me  say 
this  speech.  That's  why  I  am  standing  at  the  back  of  your  head,  standing  on  the 
way  to  the  place  where  the  dead  go,  on  the  way  to  your  death  home. 

"Well  now,  the  reason  I  am  over  here  saying  these  words  is  because  it  is  time  to 
say  these  words  to  you.  The  Creator  who  created  the  Indians  of  the  first  generation 
also  created  the  different  bands  [divisions]  with  their  chiefs,  and  since  that  time 
many  ot  the  chiefs  have  died,  and  so  you  have  succeeded  as  chief  and  that's  how 
you  attained  your  office.  Rut  now  you  are  leaving  us  and  you  must  forget  your 
office  and  leave  us  now.  We  are  sad  and  sorry  about  it,  but  we  can't  help  ourselves 
because  the  Creator  sent  for  you  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  dead  go.  Don't  worrv 
about  your  chiefly  insignia;  we  have  attended  to  all  of  it.  And  we  will  mention 
your  name  when  the  time  comes  to  appoint  another  chief  for  this  band  [division], 
because  Our  Grandmother  [the  Creator]  compels  us  to  do  this,  and  so  we  are  going 
to  follow  the  rules  she  gave  us  when  she  created  us  here.  And  besides,  I  have  this 
tobacco  in  my  hand  and  I  want  to  take  this  with  me  and  have  you  go  a  short  dis- 
tance with  us  [i.  e.,  to  the  grave] .  We  want  you  to  help  us  in  taking  you  over  to  the 
grave  right  now,  so  that  we  can  fix  you  up  a  little  place  there." 
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The  request  embodied  in  the  last  sentence  is  made  so  that  when  the  pallbearers 
lift  the  corpse  it  will  not  be  heavy  to  carry.  In  case  the  corpse  is  to  be  transported 
by  wagon  to  the  grave,  the  leader  tells  the  corpse,  "You  know  that  we  are  baffled, 
and  do  not  know  what  to  do,  so  we  must  take  you  in  the  wagon,  to  the  little  place 
we  have  fixed  for  you."  The  wagon  bearing  the  chief's  body  must  be  driven  slowly 
to  the  grave. 

The  ritual  at  the  grave  does  not  vary  from  that  followed  at  the  interment  of  an 
ordinary  person.  When  the  body  is  put  in  the  grave  the  funeral  leader  tells  it,  "We 
have  now  brought  you  to  the  place  where  vou  are  to  rest  for  a  time  [i.  e.,  until  the 
fourth  day,  when  the  spirit  departs  for  the  land  of  the  dead] ."  The  relatives  of 
the  dead  chief  then  make  the  circuit  of  the  grave,  throwing  in  minute  pinches  of 
Indian  tobacco;  after  this,  before  the  grave  is  filled  in,  the  funeral  leader  again 
addresses  the  corpse.  "Your  relatives  and  friends  are  standing  around  here  and 
watching  you  leaving  us  here  forever.  We  won't  see  you  now,  but  you  have  been 
sent  for  and  are  going  to  a  good  place  where  the  dead  go.  We  all  feel  pity  for  you, 
but  also  we  have  some  things  that  we  are  sending  to  our  kinfolk  up  there  and  you 
must  take  these  with  you  for  our  kinfolk.  Here  you  are  living  in  a  pitiful  way 
in  the  valley  [grave],  but  we  couldn't  any  of  us  help  that,  and  we  are  all  supposed 
to  lose  our  soul  some  day  when  the  Creator  sends  for  it;  that  will  happen  to  all  of 
us.  And  we  must  all  forget  you  and  you  must  go  to  the  place  [edge  of  the  land] 
and  cross  your  four  fathers  [oceans]  before  you  can  get  to  the  place  where  you  go 
to  Our  Grandmother  [Creator]  and  your  other  happy  home.  And  we  wish  that 
you  would  forget  about  your  chiefly  insignia  and  valuables  and  the  clothes  that  you 
had  when  you  were  alive,  and  help  your  kinfolk  out  with  those  things,  and  not 
bother  them  about  it.  Do  not  become  angrv  about  it,  because  you  will  have  things 
that  you  can  live  on  up  there."34 

After  they  have  closed  the  grave,  the  gravediggers  purify  themselves  and  eat 
their  last  meal  with  their  chief;  next  a  general  dinner  is  served  for  everyone.  The 
chief's  close  blood  kin  do  not  return  to  their  homes  after  dinner,  but  remain  at 
the  chief's  house  during  the  next  two  days.  On  the  third  night  and  fourth  morn- 
ing the  usual  head-washing  and  condolence  ceremony  for  the  chief's  widow  takes 
place. 

Although  the  condolence  ceremony  must  be  held  for  her,  the  widow  of  a  chief, 
bv  virtue  of  her  position,  is  not  subject  to  many  of  the  four-day  funerary  taboos 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  obligatory  for  an  ordinary  person.  During  the  four- 
day  ceremony  she  cooks  and  does  other  work,  as  she  did  when  her  husband  was 
living;  she  eats  with  her  husband's  kinfolk  who  are  staying  at  the  house,  and  she 
is  not  under  any  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  food  or  drink  she  may  consume. 
Furthermore,  after  the  head-washing  ceremony  a  chief's  widow  temporarilv 
assumes  the  office  of  civil  chief  of  the  division.  She  is  referred  to  by  title  as  chief 
woman  {hokima  zviikwe)  and  receives  visitors  and  looks  after  the  welfare  of  the 
members  of  the  division  in  the  same  way  that  her  husband  did,  until  a  successor 
to  the  dead  chief  is  appointed. 

Burial  of  Shamans  and  Profhets.  The  expressed  wishes  of  any  person  regarding 
the  disposal  of  his  body  after  death  are  always  complied  with.  Particular  interest 
attaches,  however,  to  the  requests  of  shamans  or  "powerful  men"  (nanatooceitski  or 


4Mary  Williams. 
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ipaaiiluPitd)  and  male  or  female  prophets  (maamosikiiskzveita) .'"  Such  indi- 
\  iduals  are  most  apt  to  express  the  wish  that  their  bodies  be  prepared  for  interment 
or  interred  in  unusual  fashion.  To  quote  fames  Clark,  "Sometimes  a  powerful  man 
says,  'I  want  mv  body  painted  all  over.'  He  may  name  red,'"'  or  any  other  color. 
And  he  may  also  say,  'Don't  put  any  clothes  on  me,  except  a  hreechclout  and  moc- 
casins, and  put  .\\\  eagle  feather  in  my  hair.  And  set  my  body  up  [in  a  sitting 
position]'."  Whatever  requests  of  this  nature  are  made,  either  by  shamans  or 
ordinary  persons,  are  always  complied  with;  comir  n  men,  however,  only  infre- 
quently ask  for  an  extraordinary  burial. 

/>',.'.  f  Warriors.  Bodies  of  warriors  killed  while  lighting  are  not  brought 
back  to  the  permanent  village,  but  are  usually  removed  a  mile  or  so  distant  from 
the  spot  where  the  victim  fell,  and  buried  in  the  usual  manner.  On  the  third  night 
following  interment  the  members  of  the  war  party  assemble  around  a  fire  and  sit 
up  all  night;  the  next  morning  one  of  their  number  offers  prayer,  and  the  war 
party  then  leaves  the  spot.  There  is  no  head-washing  ceremonv  at  this  time,  but  it 
the  slain  warrior  has  left  a  widow  the  condolence  and  head-washing  ceremonies  are- 
held  for  her  when  the  war  party  returns  to  the  village.  Occasionally  a  noted  war 
chief  may  request  that  he  be  buried  on  the  spot  where  he  fell;  such  a  request  is 
complied  with. 

During  the  attack  on  the  Tonkawa  in  1862  Calikwa,  the  Shawnee  leader,  "lost 
his  breath."  He  died  late  in  the  afternoon;  his  body  was  carried  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  combat  and  buried  the  next  morning  in  a  grave  near  the  Washita 
River.  The  body  was  clad  in  the  same  old  garments  Calikwa  had  worn  when  fight- 
ing. A  Delaware  who  had  also  been  killed  in  the  attack  was  buried  close  by.  For 
Calikwa,  "later  they  had  a  regular  funeral;  he  left  a  wife,  and  they  had  to  go 
through  with  the  condolence  ceremony  with  her,  just  as  though  Calikwa  had  died 
at  home. 

Informants  had  never  heard  any  mention  made  of  Shawnee  war  parties  bringing 
back  the  bodies  of  warriors  or  the  cremated  remains  of  warriors  for  interment  in 
the  village  cemetery. 

Burial  of  Murderers.  If  a  murderer  is  killed  for  his  crime,  he  is  dispatched 
with  the  same  knife  or  gun  that  he  himself  used  on  his  victim.31*  His  funeral  differs 
in  no  wise  from  that  of  other  persons,  except  that  the  weapon  used  to  dispatch  a 
murderer  is  put  in  the  grave  beside  the  body.  If  the  weapon  is  not  discarded  thus, 
it  mav  pass  into  use  later  and  "another  person  is  sure  to  be  killed  with  it."  In  case 
a  murderer  leaves  a  widow,  she  is  given  the  condolence  ceremony  on  the  fourth 
morning  after  the  burial  of  her  spouse. 

Burial  of  Hunters.  If  a  man  dies  while  away  on  a  hunting  trip,  his  companions 
at  once  send  a  runner  back  to  notifyr  the  dead  man's  kinfolk.  The  latter  may  send 
word  that  they  wish  the  body  brought  home  for  burial.  The  corpse  is  then  trans- 


35The  last  prophet  among  the  Shawnee  was  a  woman  who  died  in  1900.  She  is  referred  to  in 
C.  F.  Voegelin,  Shawnee  Female  Deity,  pp.  16-17.  There  are  no  longer  any  true  shamans  or 
powerful  men  among  the  Shawnee,  according  to  informants,  although  several  Shawnee  still 
possess  powerful  medicine  for  witching  people. 

3RRed  ochre,  obtained  from  local  hematite  deposits,  would  be  used  as  paint  in  such  a  case. 

3'Informant  James  Clark. 

3SSaid  also  to  be  a  Yuchi  practice  by  James  Clark.  See  Speck,  Ethnology  of  the  Yuchi, 
pp.  73-74. 
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ported  to  the  man's  dwelling  on  a  low  flat  sled.39  The  burial  is  conducted  according 
to  the  usual  ritual.  The  sled  used  to  carry  the  corpse  is  taken  apart  and  the  pieces 
are  either  put  in  the  grave  beside  the  body,  or  put  on  top  of  the  layer  of  bark  which 
covers  the  grave. 

If  a  hunter  becomes  seriously  ill  while  on  a  hunting  trip,  the  entire  party  of 
hunters  may  start  home  at  once.  The  sick  man  is  carried  on  a  sled  of  the  type  men- 
tioned above.  If  he  dies  before  the  party  reaches  home,  the  leader  orders  the  party 
to  stop.  The  group  makes  camp  near  a  stream,  and  a  messenger  is  sent  to  notify  the 
man's  kinfolk.  The  next  day  the  party  resumes  its  trip,  and  the  day  after  the  hunt- 
ing party  arrives  home  the  body  is  buried. 

Inter  divisional  Burials;  Intertribal  Burials.  If  a  Calakaa#a  or  Mekoce  woman 
marries  a  Kispoko  or  Pekowi  man,  she  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  live  and 
die  among  persons  belonging  to  a  division  which  follows  slightly  different  customs 
than  the  division  to  which  she  herself  belongs  by  birth.  In  such  a  case,  when  the 
woman  dies,  she  is  not  buried  according  to  the  ritual  of  her  husband's  division; 
instead,  her  husband  or  one  of  his  kinsmen  sends  a  message  notifying  his  wife's 
people  that  she  has  died.  The  woman's  relatives  usually  come  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  arrange  for  the  funeral.  They  may  bring  with  them  a  man  qualified  to  conduct 
funerals  according  to  the  Calakaa#a  or  Mekoce  ritual.  In  case  they  do  this,  they 
tell  the  husband  and  his  people,  "We'll  have  to  go  through  with  our  own  cere- 
mony." Or  they  may  suggest  to  the  woman's  husband  that  their  kinswoman  be 
buried  according  to  Kispoko-Pekowi  ritual.  But  in  general  the  woman's  blood  kin 
"have  to  take  charge  of  the  body." 

If  the  relatives  are  unable  to  arrive  in  four  days'  time,  and  fail  to  communicate 
with  the  husband,  he  is  at  liberty  to  have  his  wife  buried  according  to  the  ritual  of 
his  own  division. 

In  case  the  dead  woman's  relatives  are  also  unable  to  attend  the  condolence  cere- 
monv  which  would  normally  be  held  three  nights  after  interment,  the  husband's 
relatives  postpone  this  ceremony  until  the  twelfth  day;  if  the  relatives  are  still 
unable  to  attend  by  that  time,  the  ceremony  is  again  postponed  until  the  fourth 
month;  if  they  cannot  be  present  then,  it  is  postponed  for  one  year,  the  surviving 
spouse  meanwhile  observing  the  mourning  taboos  customarily  practiced  by  his  own 
division.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  in  case  the  dead  woman's  relatives  are  still  unable 


38This  sled  {saskoocika),  which  is  only  used  to  transport  the  sick  or  the  dead,  has  two  runners, 
curved  upward  at  the  front  end  and  each  fashioned  from  a  single  piece  of  timber.  Four  cross 
pieces,  notched  on  the  bottom  surface  near  each  end,  are  set  onto  the  runners  and  lashed  to  them 
with  buckskin  thongs.  A  single  piece  of  bark  is  laid  over  the  crosspieces,  and  the  corpse  is  laid  on 
the  bark  with  the  head  at  the  back  end.  The  sled  is  made  to  fit  the  dimensions  of  the  body.  A  rope 
is  tied  to  the  front  crossbar;  the  other  end  of  the  rope  is  attached  to  the  front  horn  of  the  saddle 
when  a  horse  is  used  to  pull  the  sled.  The  sled  rope  should  not  be  tied  to  the  rear  part  of  the 
saddle,  as  game  is  usually  tied  there. 

^Sometimes  the  members  of  a  hunting  party,  while  engaged  in  trapping  or  hunting,  learn  by 
signs  that  a  calamity  has  occurred  at  home.  For  example,  if  a  beaver  takes  up  the  stick  to  which 
a  trap  is  attached  and  piles  mud  on  the  top  of  the  unsprung  trap  in  the  form  of  a  small  mound  or 
"grave,"  the  hunter,  when  he  finds  the  trap,  tells  his  companions  about  it  or  shows  it  to  them. 
The  members  of  the  party  know  by  this  sign  that  some  misfortune  has  occurred.  If  they  are  not 
too  far  from  home,  they  send  a  runner  back  to  learn  what  has  happened.  If  the  runner  returns 
to  camp  with  the  news  that  someone  has  died,  the  hunters  stop  trapping  until  the  fourth  day 
after  the  burial.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  party  of  hunters  swim  and  each  man 
washes  his  head.  Beavers  are  said  to  know  when  a  death  has  occurred,  and  to  wash  their  heads 
also  on  the  fourth  day. 
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to  attend,  the  relatives  ol  the  surviving  spouse  hold  the  condolence  ceremony  for 
their  kinsman.  But  it  the  dead  woman's  kinsmen  can  be  there,  they  condole  with 
the  widower  at  this  time. 

In  case  .1  K ispoko  or  Pekow  i  woman  (or  man)  marries  outside  the  Shawnee  tribe, 
upon  her  death  her  blood  km  should  make  every  effort  to  see  that  she  is  buried 
according  to  K ispoko- Pekowi  ritual  because,  according  to  Mary  Williams,  "if  the 
woman  were  to  be  buried  by  her  husband's  people,  they'd  say  their  prayers  to  the 
same  Creator,  but  she  [the  dead  woman]  couldn't  understand  them  and  thej 
wouldn't  do  her  any  good.  They'd  use  tobacco,  though,  and  that  would  send  her  up 
above,  hit  alter  she  got  there  she  couldn't  find  her  way  to  her  relatives,  because 
she  couldn't  understand  the  directions  that  were  given  her  when  she  was  buried. 
All  the  people  are  in  separate  groups  up  above,  as  they  are  here.  So  she'd  be  lost, 
and  die  would  have  to  return  to  earth  and  turn  into  a  dwarf,  such  as  live  in  wild 
country.    Sometimes  when  persons  go  into  the  mountains  they  see  these  dwarfs." 

Elements  Lacking  in  the  Kisfoko-Pekowi  Burial  Comflex.  A  number  of  burial 
traits  which  are  or  were  widely  distributed  in  eastern  North  America  and  which 
might  be  expected  to  appear  in  the  Shawnee  burial  complex  were  specifically 
inquired  about,  but  such  inquiries  mainly  yielded  negative  replies.  Since  state- 
ments concerning  the  absence  of  culture  traits  are  generally  less  reliable  than 
positive  affirmations  oi  the  presence  of  traits,  informants'  replies  have  been  quoted 
in  full  in  the  following  enumeration  of  elements  denied  by  the  Shawnee. 

1.  Scaffold  burial.  "Some  western  tribes  make  a  scaffold  and  wrap  up  the  dead 
body  and  put  it  on  the  scaffold,  but  the  Shawnee  never  have  done  this."  (Mary 
William-,  corroborated  by  James  Clark.) 

2.  Tree  scaffold  burial.  "The  Iowa  wrap  up  the  dead  in  a  horse  hide  and  put  it 
on  a  stick  platform  in  a  tree;  then  they  pick  up  the  bones  later  and  bury  them. 
Shawnee  don't  do  this."  (Nancy  Skye,  corroborated  by  James  Clark  and  Jennie 
Segar.) 

3.  House  burial.  "The  Shawnee  didn't  bury  the  body  in  the  floor  of  the  house. 
The  Yuchi  did,  in  1880-88,  and  then  the}-  lived  in  the  same  house.    I  don't  think 

any  Shawnee  would  like  to  live  in  a  house  where  a  body  was  buried."  (James  Clark.) 
+.  Reburial  of  bones.  "Big  Jim  [Pekowi  chief]  died  in  Mexico  in  1900.  He- 
was  buried  in  Sabinas,  Mexico;  his  body  was  never  brought  home.41  Never  did  the 
Shawnee  dig  up  a  body  and  bring  it  home;  it  was  against  the  rules  to  do  this.  The 
first  grave  would  be  empty,  and  it  is  the  spirit's  house.  If  the  corpse  is  dug  up  and 
brought  back  to  the  village  somebody  else  will  die,  to  fill  up  that  empty  grave." 
(James  Clark,  corroborated  by  Nancy  Skye.) 

5.  Cremation.  Cremation  is  never  practiced.  Bodies  of  persons  who  die  at  a 
distance  from  home  are  never  cremated.  (Agreed  to  by  all  informants.) 

6.  Winter  burials.  Informants  had  never  heard  any  mention  of  the  Shawnee 
having  to  use  fire  to  thaw  the  ground  before  digging  a  grave  in  wintertime.  Since 
1800  the  Pekowi  and  Kispoko  divisions  have  always  lived  south  of  latitude  40°. 
The  ground,  if  frozen  at  all  in  wintertime,  is  only  frozen  to  a  depth  of  a  few 
inches  "so  that  the  gravediggcrs  are  soon  able  to  dig  below  the  frozen  part." 
(  |ames  Clark.) 

41Rig  Jim  died  from  smallpox,  and  was  buried  by  the  civil  authorities  of  Sabinas.  The  fact 
that  he  was  interred  without  the  customary  rites  for  a  chief  still  gives  rise  to  shocked  comment. 
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7.  Stone-lined  graves.  Graves  are  never  lined  with  stone  slabs,  and  a  strong 
aversion  is  expressed  toward  using  stone  for  graves,  although  flat  sandstone  slabs 
are  procurable  in  that  part  of  central  Oklahoma  where  the  ©awikila,  Kispoko,  and 
Pekowi  divisions  are  located.  Pictures  of  surface  and  subsurface  box-shaped  stone 
graves  were  shown  informants,  but  the  use  of  such  by  the  Shawnee  was  denied  by 
James  Clark,  Jennie  Segar,  Mary  and  Billy  Williams,  and  Thomas  Wildcat  Alford. 
No  references  to  stone-lined  graves  occur  in  Shawnee  mythology.  James  Clark 
rationalized  against  using  stone  in  graves  thus:  "A  big  rock,  put  over  a  person's 
body,  will  cause  that  person  to  be  there  inside  the  grave  all  the  time;  he  can't  go  up 
to  the  Creator,  because  the  rock  is  too  heavy.  ...  It  is  against  the  rules  to  put  any 
stone  on  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  or  on  top  either;  the  Shawnee  just  use  bark  all 
around.  They  say  if  they  put  .  .  .  metal  on  the  body,  there'd  be  fire  all  the  time. 
The  same  with  rock;  you  can  use  rock  to  make  a  fire.  If  they  put  a  piece  of  rock 
in  the  grave,  the  body  would  be  burned  up." 

8.  Grave  posts  or  markers.  No  grave  post  or  other  marker  is  set  up  at  a  Kispoko 
or  Pekowi  grave.  Informants  recognized  the  use  of  grave  posts  as  a  Delaware  cus- 
tom. "In  earlv  days,  of  course,  the  Shawnee  were  pretty  close  to  the  Delaware  all 
the  time.  When  a  Delaware  died,  his  relatives  made  a  block  of  wood,  about  twelve 
inches  square  and  eight  inches  high,  and  set  this  on  top  of  the  grave  on  the  east 
[head]  end.  They  drew  a  picture  of  the  animal  the  Delaware  had  been  given 
power  by,  on  this  block;  [the  animal]  was  carved  on  all  four  sides  of  the  block. 
This  was  just  to  show  what  kind  of  a  power  the  [dead]  person  had,  to  anyone  who 
came  around;  but  the  Shawnee  don't  have  anything  like  that."  (James  Clark.) 

9.  Mounds  over  graves.  No  traditions  of  mounds  being  built  over  burials  are 
extant  among  the  Shawnee,  nor  were  references  made  to  the  practice  by  the  Shaw- 
nee of  intrusive  burials  in  mounds,  although  James  Clark  recalled  that  Bushyhead, 
a  Cherokee  chief,  had  been  buried  in  a  large  mound  near  Claremore,  Oklahoma,  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century. 

10.  Grave  goods.  Nothing  is  put  with  the  corpse  in  Kispoko-Pekowi  graves 
except  a  pillow  under  the  corpse's  head  and,  in  the  case  of  a  murderer,  the  weapon 
with  which  he  is  dispatched,  or  in  the  case  of  a  hunter,  the  wooden  sled  on  which 
the  bodv  is  brought  home.  Informants  knew  of  no  traditional  references  to  the 
deposition  of  grave  goods  with  the  body  as  a  feature  of  Kispoko  or  Pekowi  burial 
procedure.  Marv  Williams  said  that  the  gifts  sent  to  dead  relatives  were  put  in  the 
grave  with  the  corpse,  but  this  was  repeatedly  and  unequivocally  denied  by  Jennie 
Segar,  James  Clark,  and  other  older  informants,  and  I  believe  that  Mary  Williams 
was  in  error  on  this  point. 

James  Clark  said,  "A  man's  pipe  and  tobacco  pouch,  or  his  gun,  is  not  buried 
with  him;  a  woman  does  not  have  her  ax  or  packstrap  buried  with  her.  .  .  .  The 
pots  and  dishes  a  woman  makes,  she  makes  to  use  on  earth.  Each  pot  has  life;  it  has 
a  spirit  in  it  the  same  as  a  person.  When  the  woman  dies,  she  takes  the  spirit  part  of 
anything  she's  made  with  her;  but  the  pots  can  go  right  on  being  used.4"    Pekowi 

42  A  large  body  of  Shawnee  mythology  has  been  collected  by  the  author  and  C.  F.  Voegelin. 

^See  Speck,  Oklahoma  Delaware  Ceremonies,  pp.   121,  122  fig.  5,  and  ante,  p.  370. 

"The  fact  that  Mary  Williams  is  comparatively  young  and  that  young  people  do  not  attend 
funerals  as  often  as  older  persons,  plus  the  fact  that  at  two  funerals  she  served  as  a  cook  and 
hence  was  not  present  at  the  interment,  may  account  for  her  divergent  statements. 

45A  year  after  James  Clark  made  this  statement,  his  eldest  daughter,  Callie,  died.  All  Callie's 
clothes  were  offered  to  her  younger  sister.  The  latter  refused  to  accept  them,  but  asked  specifically 
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and  Kispoko  don't  put  any  torn  clothes  or  moccasins  in  the  grave;  if  anything  is  put 
in,  such  as  a  cooking  vessel,  or  gun,  there  would  be  another  death,  fust  tobacco  is 
sprinkled  in  the  grave,  to  cany  the  person's  spirit  Lip  to  the  Creator." 

Jennie  Segar  said,  "I  never  have  heard  anything  about  putting  a  man's  belong- 
ings in  the  grave  with  him.  No  torn  clothing  is  put  in;  just  the  clothing  the  body 
is  dressed  in.  Joe  Ellis  wore  a  nose  disk,  and  silver  ear  disks;  such  things  as  these 
were  not  buried  on  a  person,  but  kept  bv  his  relatives.  In  the  old  days  and  some- 
times yet,  people  bring  presents-  a  handkerchief,  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  something. 
...  In  the  (burial  |  ceremony  it  is  said  that  the  dead  person  is  on  a  journev  and  that 
these  gifts  are  presented  to  the  deceased  relatives  of  the  donor.  When  the  funeral 
i-  over,  these  gifts  are  laid  aside  with  the  dead  person's  clothing  and  what  he  has 
left.  All  thi-  i-  gathered  together  in  one  bundle.  Then  the  corpse  handlers  and 
gravediggers  are  called  in  and  the  director  speaks  to  them  and  gives  them  the 
bundle,  to  appropriate  to  themselves  whatever  is  of  use  to  them  in  it." 

Mary  Williams'  statement  was  as  follows:  "A  dead  person  doesn't  take  any  of 
his  property  with  him  at  death;  none  of  it  is  put  in  the  grave.  He  does  take  offer- 
ings sent  for  other  people,  but  none  for  himself.  .  .  .  All  his  valuables  are  left 
behind  for  his  kin  folk  and  those  who  helped  burr  him." 

Besides  excluding  grave  goods,  Kispoko- Pekowi  practice  dictates  that  no  stone  or 
metal  ornaments  be  left  on  a  body  when  it  is  prepared  for  burial.  "They  say  if  they 
left  finger  rings  or  earrings  on  the  body,  there  would  be  fire  inside  that  grave  all 
the  time.  Ii  a  person  has  gold  or  silver  fillings  in  his  teeth,  they  take  these  out 
before  they  bury  him."  (James  Clark.)  "After  the  person  is  buried,  they  smoke 
the  fillings  to  purify  them,  and  then  sell  them."  (Marv  Williams.) 

1  1 .  Food  on  grave.  "Food  is  never  placed  on  the  grave.  The  Shawnee  feed  their 
dead  once  a  year,  at  ghost  feasts."  (James  Clark.)  "No  food  is  put  out  for  the 
dead,  on  the  grave."  (Nancy  Skye.) 

1  2.  Dancing  at  grave.  "Relatives  and  other  persons  don't  dance  around  the  open 
grave;  no  one  feels  like  dancing  then."  (  James  Clark.)  "There  is  no  dancing 
around  a  grave  after  the  grave  has  been  covered ;  I  never  have  heard  that  any  Shaw- 
nee did  this."  (Mary  Williams.) 

13.  Destruction  of  property.  Personal  property  of  the  dead  is  not  burned  or 
destroyed.  Since  the  Shawnee  have  been  living  in  frame  houses,  there  has  been 
no  abandonment  of  dwellings  when  deaths  occur  in  them. 

14.  Burial  in  extended  position,  arms  alongside  body.  The  corpse  is  never  laid 
out  for  burial  with  arms  extended  alongside  the  body.  The  arms  are  laid  over  the 
chest  and  are  usually  crossed.  (James  Clark.) 

1  5.  Food  taboos.  The  surviving  spouse  is  not  subject  to  any  special  food  taboos 
(such  as  abstinence  from  meat  or  salt)  during  the  year  of  mourning. 

16.  Spirit  bundle.  "The  Chippewa,  Sauk,  Fox,  and  Kickapoo  use  this  spirit 
bundle,4'  but  not  the  Shawnee.  The  Chippewa,  Menomini,  Kickapoo,  Sauk  and 
Fox,  Potawatomi  all  have  about  the  same  rules,  just  a  little  bit  different.  The 
Shawnee  have  different  rules."  (James  Clark.) 


for  an  old-fashioned  iron  kettle  which  had  belonged  to  her  mother  and  had  been  passed  on  to 
Callie  when  the  mother  died. 

^An  Absentee  Shawnee  headman  who  died  about  thirty  years  ago.  Both  Jennie  Segar  and 
Thomas  Wildcat  Alford  were  related  to  him. 

"See  Table  XIV,  trait  30,  ante,  p.  362. 
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1  7.  Adoption  feast.  There  is  no  formal  adoption  of  a  person  of  the  same  sex 
and  age  as  the  deceased  by  the  latter's  blood  kin  at  a  feast,  as  among  the  Fox, 
Miami,  and  other  related  tribes.  Occasionally  parents  of  a  dead  woman  will 
"adopt"  their  ex-son-in-law's  second  wife  as  their  "daughter,"  but  this  is  done 
informally,  and  only  when  they  think  highly  of  the  woman. 

18.  Midewiwin  burial  rites.  Although  one  or  more  of  the  Shawnee  divisions 
might  be  expected  to  have  practiced  the  Midewiwin,  the  organization  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  lacking  in  this  tribe.  At  the  present  time  individual  Shawnee 
sometimes  attend  Sauk  or  Potawatomi  Midewiwin  performances  and  even  dance 
in  some  of  the  rites,  but  all  informants  consistently  denied  that  the  Grand  Medi- 
cine society  had  ever  existed  among  the  Shawnee.48 

19.  Wailing,  mutilations.  There  is  no  loud  ceremonial  weeping  or  wailing  at 
funerals.  Mourners  do  not  gash  their  arms  and  legs,  or  otherwise  mutilate  them- 
selves. (Agreed  to  by  all  informants.) 

20.  Name  taboo.  Reference  to  a  dead  person  by  his  or  her  personal  name  is  not 
taboo,  provided  the  term  aiiakii  is  prefixed  to  the  name.  But  since  there  is  no 
English  equivalent  for  this  prefix,  informants  rarely  refer  to  dead  relatives  by  the 
latter's  English  names,  in  ordinary  conversation.  Relationship  terms  are  substi- 
tuted. Informants  are  willing  to  utter  the  names  of  dead  relatives  when  giving 
genealogies,  and  refer  freely  to  notable  chiefs  and  leaders  who  are  now  dead  by 
their  English  or  Shawnee  names. 

dawikila  Rites 

If  a  person  of  the  ©awikila  division  dies  during  the  day,  his  or  her  blood  kin 
gather  at  the  house  and  sit  up  that  night  with  the  corpse.  During  the  night  the 
kinfolk  choose  the  man  whom  they  wish  to  lead  the  funeral.  He  is  sent  for,  and 
arrives  at  the  house  before  sunrise  the  next  day.  After  he  has  accepted  the  duties  of 
director,  a  kinsman  of  the  dead  gives  him  two  four-foot  lengths  of  sky-blue  ribbon, 
tied  in  loops.  It  is  then  the  leader's  (and  not  the  relatives')  duty  to  choose  two 
gravediggers,  a  man  and  a  woman,49  to  officiate  at  the  funeral.  These  two  grave- 
diggers  should  not  belong  to  the  same  name  group  as  the  deceased.  When  appoint- 
ing them  to  serve,  the  leader  goes  over  to  the  man  first  and  puts  one  of  the  loops  of 
ribbon  around  the  man's  neck;  he  then  hands  the  other  loop  to  the  man  and  tells 
him,  "You  take  this  and  put  it  around  that  woman's  [designating  a  certain  woman] 
neck."  The  man  does  as  directed,  telling  the  woman,  while  he  puts  the  ribbon  on 
her,  that  she  has  been  chosen  to  help  with  the  burial.  While  it  is  still  early  morning 
the  funeral  leader  and  the  two  gravediggers  go  to  the  site  of  the  grave  and  start 
their  task. 


^The  Dakota  say  that  the  Shawnee  Prophet  introduced  the  Midewiwin  to  them  about  1800 
to  1810.  Heilbron  (ed.),  With  Pen  and  Pencil  on  the  Frontier,  p.  122.  This  statement,  which 
Dr.  Clark  Wissler  called  to  my  attention,  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  what  is  known  of  the 
Prophet's  exhortations  against  witchcraft.  In  an  interview  in  1824  the  Prophet  himself  denied 
that  the  Shawnee  practiced  the  Midewiwin.  Kinietz  and  Voegelin  (eds.),  Shawnese  Traditions, 
P.  36. 

"Compare  James  Clark's  critical  remarks  anent  the  fact  that  I —  M —  now  chooses  a  man 
and  a  woman  as  gravediggers  {ante,  pp.  289-91).  Apparently  M —  who  belongs  to  the  ©awikila 
division,  is  justified  in  doing  this,  although  he  is  open  to  criticism  inasmuch  as  he  always  chooses 
the  same  woman  (his  wife)  as  the  female  gravedigger. 
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In  the  meantime  two  close  blood  relatives  of  the  deceased  (two  men  for  a  man, 
two  women  for  .1  woman)  bathe  and  dress  the  corpse  in  the  house  when-  death 
occurred.  Unlike  Kispoko-Pekowi  procedure,  the  preparation  of  the  body  for 
burial  is  undertaken  by  blood  relatives  of  the  deceased-  "this  is  the  last  time  they 
help  their  child,  before  he  returns  to  the  Creator/''  The  bundled  possessions  of 
the  deceased  are  laid  beside  the  body,  but  in  this  ceremony  the  funeral  guests  do 
not  bring  presents  to  lay  beside  the  body  to  lie  tarried  to  their  dead  friends  and 
relath  es. 

\  soon  as  the  preparation  of  the  corpse  and  the  digging  ot  the  grave  are  com- 
pleted, a  single  shot  is  tired.  When  the  corpse  is  dressed,  it  may  be  removed  immc- 
diately  from  the  house  and  placed  on  the  ground  outside,  or  it  may  be  left  in  the 
house  until  the  gravediggers  return.  Removal  is  through  the  regular  doorway.  The 
body  is  carried  to  the  grave  by  the  gravediggers  and  volunteer  helpers.  When  the 
body  is  being  removed  from  the  house,  the  father  or  another  close  relative  walks 
behind  it,  carrying  a  kitten  or  puppy.  When  he  reaches  the  doorway,  he  throws  the 
animal  outside  into  the  yard.  He  thus  "erases  the  track'1  made  by  the  corpse  and 
insures  the  nonreturn  of  the  spirit  of  the  deceased. 

The  relatives  and  friends  follow  the  body  to  the  grave,  where  the  ritual  fol- 
lowed is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Kispoko  and  Pekowi  divisions.  After  the  funeral 
director  has  delivered  the  address  to  the  dead,  the  grave  is  filled  in  by  the  two 
gravediggers  who  must  not  stop  work,  once  they  have  begun  their  task,  "even  to 
drink  water  or  chew  tobacco." 

(-)awikila  graves  are  dug  to  the  same  depth  as  Kispoko  and  Pekowi  ones,  and  arc 
bark  lined.  The  bark  slabs  for  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  graves  extend  upward, 
however,  only  about  one  foot  on  the  grave  wall.  In  the  upper  center  of  the  bark 
slab  at  the  west  or  head  end  of  the  grave  a  triangular  notch  about  two  inches  long 
and  two  inches  wide  is  cut;  this  serves  as  the  "door  of  the  spirit's  bark  house,  where 
the  spirit  can  go  in  or  out."  The  corpse  is  laid  supine,  face  upward,  on  the  bark 
slab  which  covers  the  bottom  of  the  grave. 

Another  feature  which  distinguishes  ©awikila  graves  from  those  of  Kispoko 
and  Pekowi  is  a  set  of  interior  cross  poles,  put  into  small  holes  in  the  two  sides  of 
the  grave  directly  above  the  bark  lining.  These  cross  poles  serve  to  support  the  bark 
slab  set  above  the  corpse.  A  second  set  of  cross  poles  is  laid  over  the  open  mouth  of 
the  grave,  as  in  Kispoko-Pekowi  graves.  This  latter  set  of  poles  is  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  bark  which  overlaps  the  edges  of  the  grave  cavity  by  about  three  inches. 
The  earth  from  the  grave  is  piled  on  this  top  sheet  of  bark. 

After  the  interment  is  accomplished,  the  two  gravediggers  provide  themselves 
with  axes,  and  go  either  by  wagon  or  on  foot  to  a  near-by  timbered  region  to  obtain 
logs  for  the  grave  house.  Three  or  four  voung  men  accompany  them  as  volunteer 
helpers.  In  case  they  go  on  foot,  the  logs  are  carried  back  to  the  grave  by  the  men 
on  their  shoulders.  As  soon  as  the  logs  are  brought,  the  grave  house  is  erected.  In  the 
©awikila  division  the  grave  house  should  be  put  up  before  noon  of  the  day  on 
which  burial  occurs;  its  construction  should  not  be  postponed  until  the  fourth  day 
after  burial,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  the  other  divisions. 

No  "last  meal"  is  prepared  for  the  corpse.  After  the  grave  house  is  built  and  the 
gravediggers  and  corpse  handlers  have  taken  a  purificatory  emetic,  the  first-day- 
ceremonies  are  over,  and  the  funeral  guests  leave  for  home. 

On  the  second  day  nothing  happens,  save  that  the  spouse  of  the  deceased  and  the 
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gravediggers  and  other  assistants  observe  taboos  oi  the  same  tvpe  mentioned  for 
Kispoko  and  Pekowi. 

During  late  afternoon  of  the  third  day  the  close  blood  kin  of  the  deceased  and 
the  close  relatives  of  the  surviving  spouse  return  to  the  dwelling  house.  Any  other 
persons  who  attended  the  first-day  ceremonies  remain  at  home.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  female  relatives  oi  the  deceased  prepare  small  amounts  of  the  dead 
person's  favorite  foods,  and  after  dusk  place  it  in  the  dark  room  of  the  house  where 
death  occurred  and  leave  it  there  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  female  relatives  of 
the  dead  person  then  transfer  the  food  to  a  lighted  room  or,  in  summer,  take  it 
outside  into  the  yard.  There  it  is  consumed  by  the  parents  and  siblings  of  the 
deceased.  "This  is  the  last  meal  they  eat  with  their  relative,  because  he  is  getting 
ready  now  to  go  to  the  land  of  the  dead  the  next  morning/' 

On  the  third  night  the  close  relatives  of  the  deceased  and  of  the  surviving 
spouse  keep  watch  at  a  single  fire  built  in  the  front  yard  of  the  dwelling  house. 
The  men  and  women  form  a  double  circle,  the  women  sitting  on  the  inside,  the 
men  on  the  outside.  Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  two 
gravediggers  leave  the  watch  fire  and  go  to  the  grave.  There  they  stand  at  its 
eastern  (foot)  end,  facing  west,  and  each  gravedigger  shoots  once,  toward  the 
west.  This  is  a  signal  for  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  to  leave  this  earth  and  start 
traveling  westward. 

After  the  guns  have  been  discharged,  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  and  of  the 
surviving  spouse,  together  with  the  spouse,  have  their  heads  washed.  The  fire  used 
during  the  wake  the  night  before  and  the  fire  burning  in  the  dwelling  house  are 
then  extinguished. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  spouse  and  close  kin  of  the  deceased  are  having 
their  heads  washed,  every  members  of  the  ©awikila  division  washes  his  or  her  head 
at  home.  Then  each  family  extinguishes  its  house  fire  and  kindles  a  new  one. 
According  to  James  Clark,  "This  new  fire  is  a  pure  fire;  the  old  one  wasn't  as  it 
was  being  used  at  the  time  of  the  person's  death.  But  on  the  fourth  day  after  the 
guns  are  fired,  the  dead  person's  spirit  has  left  this  earth  and  the  people  are  purify- 
ing themselves;  that's  why  they  do  this." 

When  the  head  washing  at  the  home  of  the  deceased  is  finished,  the  relatives 
of  the  dead  unwrap  the  new  garments,  the  tanned  buckskin,  new  comb,  and  a  new 
pair  of  scissors  which  they  have  brought  with  them  to  the  house.  The  director  then 
tells  the  widower  (assuming  the  dead  person  was  a  woman)  to  sit  down,  facing 
east,  with  the  buckskin  laid  on  the  ground  under  his  feet.  When  the  widower  is 
seated,  his  affinal  relatives  proceed  to  comb  his  hair.  Next  the  father-in-law  and  a 
brother-in-law  clip  tiny  snippets  of  hair  from  the  left  side  of  his  head;  following 
this,  his  mother-in-law  and  a  sister-in-law  clip  bits  of  hair  from  the  right  side  of 
his  head.  These  are  wrapped  in  a  small  piece  of  cloth.  The  hair  cutting  is  usually 
done  bv  the  parents  or  siblings  of  the  dead,  but  if  there  are  none  such,  cousins  or 
nephews  or  nieces  may  do  it.  "By  cutting  off  the  hair  this  way,  it  means  that  in 
early  days  every  woman  was  supposed  to  comb  her  husband's  hair;  that  was  a 
©awikila  rule.  But  now  the  woman  has  left  her  husband,  to  join  the  spirits  in  the 
land  of  the  dead.  She  leaves  this  man  this  morning,  so  her  folks  clip  his  hair, 
where  that  woman  has  been  touching  it  every  morning."  (James  Clark.)  Surviving 
widows  do  not  have  their  hair  clipped  thus. 

After  the  widower's  hair  is  clipped,   the   nearest  male  blood  relative  of  the 
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deceased  delivers  .t  condolence  speech  to  him.  Following  this  speech,  a  sister  of 
the  deceased  leads  the  widower  to  the  spot  where  his  own  near  kin  are  standing. 
The  sister-in-law  carries  the  set  of  new  clothes  which  she  and  her  parents  and 
siblings  have  provided,  hut  these  are  not  put  on  the  widower  before  he  is  returned 
to  his  kinfolk.  Instead  the  clothes  are  given  to  the  widower's  father  or  nearest 
relative,  and  the  sister-in-law  says,  "Now  we  have  brought  back  your  son,  whom 
we  have  been  calling  brother-in-law."  This  signifies  that  the  widower's  relation- 
ship with  his  deceased  wife's  kin  has  terminated.  The  widower's  brother,  or  father, 
replies,  "niiazoe  (thank  you)."  The  father  or  brother  then  dresses  his  kinsman  in 
the  new  clothes,  but  does  not  rewash  his  head,  or  accord  him  a  second,  short  con- 
dolence ceremony  as  is  done  in  the  Kispoko  and  Pekowi  divisions.  As  fames  Clark 
stated,  "As  soon  as  that  man  gets  up  to  go  with  his  sister-in-law  to  his  own  blood 
kin,  he  is  free;  that's  the  end." 

It,  however,  the  parents  and  close  kin  of  the  deceased  decide  to  provide  their 
son-in-law  with  another  wife,  the  procedure  differs  somewhat.  The  condolence 
ceremony  is  held  on  the  fourth  morning,  but  the  widower  is  not  freed.  Four  days 
later  the  parents  ol  the  deceased  and  the  widower's  parents  council  together, 
unbeknown  to  the  widower.  "The  old  people  decide  which  woman  they  will 
choose,  Irom  the  dead  wife's  relations,  to  replace  the  dead  woman.  Then  both 
couples  take  the  girl  to  the  man's  house  and  tell  him,  'Now  we  have  brought  this 
woman  to  be  your  wife  again,  from  now  on,  to  raise  her  (the  deceased  wife's) 
children.  Treat  this  woman  as  you  treated  your  wife,  because  she  is  (now)  the 
mother  of  your  children.  She  is  going  to  take  care  of  your  house  from  now  on.'  " 
When  the  sororate  (or  levirate)  is  thus  effected,  both  sets  of  parents  should  help  the 
couple;  the  husband's  kin  "have  to  help  the  new  wife  with  anything,  such  as  giving 
her  clothes  and  moccasins,  and  the  woman's  kin  have  to  help  their  son-in-law.  The 
four  parents  make  a  promise  that  they  will  help  both  sides,  when  they  agree  to 
replace  the  dead  woman."  (James  Clark.) 

In  case  the  widower's  affinal  relatives  merely  decide  to  keep  him  under  a  taboo 
against  remarrying  for  one  year,  the  widower  is,  throughout  this  year,  under  the 
supervision  of  his  deceased  wife's  relatives.  He  must  give  them  a  goodly  share  of 
all  the  game  he  kills,  and  in  general  be  guided  by  their  decisions.  He  does  not, 
however,  live  with  them;  his  own  mother  or  sister  or  some  other  close  female  rela- 
tive keeps  house  for  him  and  takes  care  of  his  children.  In  the  case  of  widows,  aid 
is  rendered  them  by  their  close  male  blood  relatives. 

At  the  end  of  the  taboo  period,  the  affinal  and  blood  relatives  of  the  surviving 
spouse,  either  widow-  or  widower,  gather  at  the  spouse's  home.  They  bring  food 
with  them,  and  inform  the  spouse  that  they  have  come  to  stay  overnight.  Early  the 
following  morning  the  spouse's  father-in-law  (or  brother-in-law,  if  the  father-in- 
law  is  dead),  speaks  to  the  spouse  in  the  presence  of  the  latter's  blood  relatives. 
He  says  to  a  widower,  for  example,  "I'm  glad  to  see  you  obeying  the  rules  you  were 
given  on  the  fourth  day  a  year  ago.  So  from  this  morning  you  are  free;  now  you 
can  marry  any  time  you  choose  to.  There  are  four  (kinds  of)  women™  here  on  this 

These  four  types  of  women  James  Clark  characterized  as  follows:  "The  first  woman  is  very 
bad;  she  never  marries,  but  runs  around  with  different  men  all  her  life.  The  second  woman  picks 
up  the  same  kind  of  life  that  the  first  one  does,  but  at  some  time  in  her  life  she  stops  all  that. 
The  third  woman  is  the  jealous  woman;  every  time  she  marries  she's  jealous  of  her  husband,  and 
finally  she  leaves  him.  The  fourth  woman  is  the  good  woman.  She  has  no  jealousy  in  her;  she's 
good  to  everybody.    She's  friendly  and  has  a  pure  mind;  she  treats  everyone  alike. 

"It  is  the  same  way  with  the  men;  there  are  four  classes  of  men.  They  mention  these  four 
classes  of  men  when  a  widow  is  being  freed  by  her  in-laws." 
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earth.  Don't  take  the  first  three  women,  any  one  of  them,  for  a  wife,  but  take  the 
fourth  one;  that's  the  good  woman.  Unless  you  are  yourself  a  good-hearted  man; 
then  you  can  marry  the  first  (type  of)  woman.  That's  all  I  want  you  to  do;  any 
time  you  find  this  woman  (whom  you  wish  to  marry)  you  are  free  to  take  her;  you 
won't  be  breaking  the  rules,  because  you  are  free  now."  The  widower's  parents 
respond  to  this  speech  with  the  customary  expression  "tiiiazve  (thank  you),"  and 
afterward  everyone  eats  a  breakfast  which  the  women  have  prepared.  The  widower 
is  now  free  from  his  affinal  relative's  control ;  he  no  longer  has  to  hunt  or  provide 
food  for  them,  he  can  remarry  whenever  he  chooses,  and  manage  his  own  affairs 
as  he  chooses.  * 

In  case  a  woman  dies  and  leaves  small  children,  four  days  after  the  condolence 
ceremony  has  been  held  for  her  husband,  her  own  blood  relatives  tie  short  buck- 
skin thongs  on  each  child's  left  ankle  and  right  wrist.  "This  means  that  the  woman, 
when  she  was  alive,  took  half  care  of  the  children;  she  taught  all  her  daughters  the 
woman's  life,  for  instance.  But  now  that  the  children's  mother  is  dead  the  father 
must  teach  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys.  The  children  wear  these  strings  until  they 
fall  off.  Even  if  a  man  has  his  wife  replaced,  those  strings  are  put  on."  (James 
Clark.) 

Usually  the  ©awikila  condolence  ceremony,  like  that  of  Kispoko  and  Pekowi, 
is  held  on  the  fourth  morning  after  burial.  However,  if  a  man  dies  and  his  wife 
is  confined  to  the  menstrual  lodge  at  the  time,  the  ceremony  for  her  is  held  eight 
days  after  the  interment.  In  case  a  man  dies  while  his  wife  is  isolated  in  childbirth, 
the  condolence  ceremony  is  held  for  her  four  days  after  she  has  returned  to  the 
family  living  quarters;  the  actual  interment  of  her  husband  would  not  be  subject 
to  any  delay. 

The  burial  of  unmarried  persons  is  effected  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
burial  of  married  persons,  except  that  when  an  unmarried  individual  is  taken  to 
the  grave,  one  shot  only  is  fired  before  the  grave  is  closed.  The  close  relatives  of 
the  deceased  keep  an  all-night  vigil  outside  around  a  fire  on  the  third  night;  early 
the  next  morning  they  wash  their  heads  and  may  then  change  into  fresh  clothes. 
No  condolence  ceremony  is  held  for  the  parents  or  siblings  of  the  deceased. 

CalakaaBa-Modern  Mekoce  Rites' 

Immediately  after  a  death  occurs,  by  the  Calakaaf?a  and  modern  Mekoce  rules 
the  blood  relatives  of  the  deceased  and  of  the  surviving  spouse  are  summoned.  The 
spouse  must  not  remain  in  the  same  room  with  the  corpse,  but  she  (or  he)  is  not 
isolated,  for  as  the  relatives  arrive,  they  stay  with  her.  The  spouse  unbinds  her 
hair  and  lets  it  hang  loose;  throughout  the  duration  of  the  ceremony  she  does  not 
change  her  clothes  or  paint  her  face.  She  may  eat  with  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  and  take  as  much  food  as  she  wishes. 

51If  the  widower  marries  a  "good  woman,"  his  former  affinal  relatives  will  in  all  probability 
help  him  and  his  new  wife  in  the  same  way  that  they  helped  him  before.  If  they  approve  highly 
of  his  new  wife,  the  ex-mother-in-law  may  informally  "adopt"  her,  telling  her,  "I'll  call  you  my 
daughter  from  now  on."  In  some  cases  a  couple  may  decide  to  call  their  ex-son-in-law  "son," 
but  after  he  has  taken  a  new  wife,  they  never  refer  to  him  as  "son-in-law"  unless,  of  course,  he 
has  married  another  of  their  daughters  or  unless  they  call  his  new  wife  daughter.  In  case  chil- 
dren have  been  born  of  the  first  union,  the  widower's  ex-parents-in-law  feel  especially  concerned 
over  his  choice  of  a  second  spouse,  as  their  grandchildren  will  be  under  her  care. 

52For  an  explanation  of  why  the  rites  of  these  two  divisions  are  described  together,  see  ante, 
p.  383. 
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The  blood  kin  of  the  deceased  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  funeral  and 
condolence  ceremony,  .is  among  the  other  divisions.  As  soon  as  the  rinse  kin  are 
assembled,  they  send  for  an  old  man  or  woman  to  act  as  the  "dictator"  or  leader 
{kePkakikikemeta)  ot  the  funeral,  and  for  two  undertakers.  II  the  deceased  was  a 
man,  a  man  is  chosen  as  funeral  leader  and  two  men  as  undertakers;  if  a  woman, 
either  a  man  or  woman  may  serve  as  the  leader  and  two  women,  or  a  man  and  a 
woman,  as  undertakers.  The  leader,  as  well  as  the  undertakers,  must  belong  to 
different  name  group-  than  the  deceased,  but  "there  is  no  rule"  in  choosing  from 
which  of  the  name  groups  the  funeral  assistants  should  come;  "they  must  be 
different  ones,  that's  all." 

As  soon  as  the  leader  and  undertakers  arrive  at  the  house  of  death,  their  first 
duty  is  to  prepare  the  corpse  tor  burial.  As  the  assistants  stoop  down  to  pick  up  the 
corpse,  close  relative-  of  the  deceased  put  a  two-yard  length  of  black  ribbon  knotted 
into  a  loose  loop  around  the  leader's  neck,  and  two  similar  ribbon  loops,  sky-blue 
and  white,  around  the  necks  of  the  two  undertakers.  The  officials  wear  these  rib- 
nuns  throughout  the  ceremony. 

The  body  is  bathed  with  soap  and  water,  to  which  a  decoction  of  horsemint 
{Mhinirda  mollis  L.)  has  been  added.  The  leader  and  undertakers  dress  the  corpse 
in  new  garment-  which  the  female  relatives  of  the  deceased  have  either  brought 
to  the  house  or  made  after  their  arrival  on  the  scene.  These  garments  must  all  be 
handsewn,  but  are  cut  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  White  man.  Buckskin  moccasins, 
however,  should  always  be  put  on  the  teet  instead  ot  shoes.  The  funeral  leader 
remains  with  the  undertakers  and  "tells  them  how  to  dress  the  body;  he  tells  them 
to  put  on  the  upper  garments  first,  and  the  foot  gear  on  last." 

After  the  corpse  is  dressed,  it  is  carried  out  of  the  house  on  a  sheet  or  blanket, 
feet  first,  "just  as  though  that  person  were  walking  out  of  the  house."  Outside  it 
is  laid  on  two  boards  or  hand-hewn  walnut  planks  which  are  raised  off  the  ground 
about  an  inch  to  allow  for  ventilation.  The  body  lies  on  a  sheet  or  blanket  in  a 
supine  position,  face  up,  the  head  west,  the  feet  east.  The  arms  are  crossed  over  the 
chest  with  the  right  hand  flat  across  the  heart.  If  the  arms  will  not  remain  in  thi^ 
position,  the  wrists  are  tied  together.  The  sides  of  the  blanket  on  which  the  corpse 
lies  are  folded  over  the  body,  but  the  two  ends  hang  loose.  In  winter,  if  it  is  very 
cold  or  stormv,  the  corpse  is  laid  on  the  floor  inside  the  dwelling  house,  but  usually 
it  is  taken  outside.  The  body  is  placed  ten  to  twenty  feet  south  of  the  dwelling 
house,  or  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  house  when  the  weather  is  somewhat  inclement. 

If  a  woman  has  died,  one  of  the  female  undertakers  sits  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  bodv  near  the  feet  to  watch  the  corpse  after  it  is  taken  outside.  When  a  man 
dies,  the  undertaker  who  wears  the  sky-blue  ribbon  keeps  a  similar  vigil.  Whenever 
the  watcher  temporarily  vacates  his  post,  a  relative  of  the  deceased  takes  his  place 
until  he  returns. 

A  small  trunk  or  satchel  is  placed  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  corpse  near  the 
head;  persons  attending  the  funeral  deposit  handkerchiefs,  lengths  of  cloth,  trin- 
ket-, and  tobacco  in  this  trunk,  but  nothing  colored  red  should  be  put  in.  "These 
are  presents  to  the  dead,  given  to  show  respect  to  the  person ;  but  they  [the  donors] 
don't  think  that  the  dead  person  is  going  to  take  these  things  with  him."  All  clothing 
belonging  to  the  deceased  is  made  into  a  bundle  by  the  relatives  and  also  put  inside, 
or  alongside,  the  trunk. 

The  funeral  guests  also  give  the  director  tobacco,  or  else  deposit  it  in  a  small  box 
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near  the  feet  ot  the  corpse.  As  gifts  of  tobacco  are  made,  the  leader  announces, 
"Here's  tobacco  for  us  to  chew  or  smoke  tonight." 

The  room  in  the  house  where  death  occurred  is  purified  immediately  after  the 
body  is  removed.  Cedar  is  burned,  and  a  decoction  of  angelica  root  sprinkled  on 
the  floor  and  walls.  Clothing  belonging  to  the  deceased  is  taken  outside  and  hung 
to  air,  prior  to  being  put  in  the  trunk  near  the  corpse. 

One,  two,  or  even  three  days  may  pass  between  the  time  that  a  corpse  is  laid  out 
for  burial,  and  interment.  The  amount  of  time  which  is  allowed  to  elapse  depends 
to  some  extent  upon  how  long  it  takes  relatives  and  friends  to  assemble  for  the 
funeral.  Also,  if  previous  to  death  the  dead  has  given  any  "sign"  that  he  or  she 
will  return  to  life,  the  corpse  is  not  buried  until  four  days  have  passed.  A  close 
watch  is  kept  over  the  body  during  this  period  to  detect  any  signs  of  returning 
life.  During  this  period  all  persons  who  come  to  the  house  to  attend  the  funeral 
are  fed  with  food  provided  by  the  re'atives  of  the  deceased.  When  eating  a  meal  in 
a  house  of  death  "no  one  should  say  lniiazve  (thank  you).'  It  goes  over  to  the  corpse, 
that  you're  glad  he's  dead;  never  return  thanks  on  that  kind  of  an  occasion." 

Each  night  during  the  interval  between  laying  out  and  burial,  a  fire,  large  in 
winter  and  small  in  summer,  is  built  six  or  eight  feet  south  of  the  spot  where  the 
corpse  lies.  The  sticks  for  this  fire  are  laid  in  an  east-west  line.  A  lighted  lantern 
is  also  put  near  the  head  of  the  corpse  each  night.  All  persons  present,  including 
the  funeral  leader,  gather  near  the  fire  to  keep  an  all-night  watch  beside  the  body; 
they  "tell  stories  and  talk  to  each  other  to  keep  themselves  awake."  At  dawn  the 
fire  is  allowed  to  die  down,  and  all  half-burned  wood  is  left  on  the  spot.  During 
the  first  night's  watch,  three  to  five  women  cooks,  chosen  by  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  prepare  some  food  provided  by  the  relatives.  The  cooks  serve  this  food 
at  midnight;  they  give  half  of  it  to  the  women  mourners  and  half  to  the  men. 
"The  men  usuallv  eat  the  food  outside  by  the  fire;  there  isn't  much,  a  biscuit,  a 
cup  of  coffee,  a  piece  of  meat.  The  women  may  go  in  the  house  to  eat.  Eating  this 
way  is  like  eating  with  the  dead  person."  This  midnight  meal  is  not  repeated  on 
subsequent  nights. 

The  corpse  is  usually  interred  on  the  "second"  or  "third"  day  of  the  four-day 
ceremony.  Normally,  interment  should  be  accomplished  by  the  third  day,  as  on 
the  fourth  the  spirit  of  the  dead  returns  to  the  Creator.  If  a  person  dies  in  the 
morning,  the  corpse  is  generally  laid  out  before  evening,  and  this  day  is  counted 
as  the  "first  day"  of  the  four-day  ceremony.  If  the  death  occurs  in  the  afternoon, 
the  "first  day"  of  the  ceremony  does  not  start  until  after  midnight  oi  that  night. 

Friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  attend  the  burial ;  "the  bigger  the  crowd, 
the  better." 

Earlv  in  the  morning  on  the  day  of  burial,  the  closest  blood  relative  of  the 
deceased  measures  the  corpse  with  a  stick  and  then  goes  to  the  cemetery  and  out- 
lines the  dimensions  of  the  grave.  When  the  relative  returns,  the  funeral  leader, 
the  two  undertakers,  and  any  volunteers  who  care  to,  go  to  the  cemetery  after  they 
have  eaten  breakfast,  and  start  digging  the  grave.  Burials  are  made  now  in  a  ceme- 
tery, but  during  the  early  part  of  the  century  graves  were  made  near  the  dwelling 

^The  last  instance  of  a  Shawnee  person  "dying"  and  being-  laid  out  for  burial,  then  reviving 
as  she  had  previously  told  the  people  she  would,  occurred  in  1882,  among  the  Cherokee  Shawnee 
group.  Frank  Doherty's  mother  was  sitting  beside  the  "corpse,"  watching  it,  when  the  female 
prophet  awoke  from  her  deathlike  state. 
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house,  usually  on  top  oi  a  Kill,  "in  some  rough  place  unsuitable  for  anything  else; 
not  on  level  land  that  might  be  cultivated  thereafter."  If  a  woman  has  died,  the 
female  gravedigger  must  dig  the  first  four  spadefuls  of  earth  and  deposit  the  dirt 
on  the  north  side  of  the  grave,  where  all  the  earth  which  is  taken  out  of  the  grave 
is  thrown.  Graves  are  never  dug  the  day  before  burial,  as  they  must  not  be  left 
standing  open  overnight.  There  is  no  rule,  however,  that  interment  should  be 
accomplished  before  noon,  as  in  the  Kispoko  and  Pekowi  divisions.  Most  of  the 
burials  among  the  White  Oak  group  ol  Cherokee  Shawnee,  according  to  Frank 
Doherty,  occur  in  the  early  part  ol  the  afternoon. 

Graves  are  dug  four  and  one-half  to  five  feet  deep.  The  bottom  of  the  grave  is 
leveled  otl  smooth  and  the  sides  are  kept  vertical.  Bark  slabs  are  not  used  to  line 
the  grave,  but  the  six  planks  used  for  the  "Indian  coffin"  I'll  the  same  function. 
This  "coffin"  consists  ol  a  headpiece,  loot  piece,  and  two  side  pieces  about  two  feet 
wide,  plus  a  bottom  and  top  piece.  None  of  the  pieces  should  have  any  knotholes 
in  them.  A  small  V-shaped  notch  about  one-half  inch  wide  at  the  top,  is  made  in 
the  center  top  of  the  headpiece;  this  is  the  door  through  which  the  spirit  leaves 
and  enters  its  "dwelling/'  The  six  planks  are  taken  as  separate  pieces  to  the  grave 
with  the  corpse. 

After  the  grave  has  been  dug,  the  shovels  used  for  the  task  are  laid  across  the  open 
top  to  "close  the  door."  Two  men  stay  at  the  grave  to  watch  it  while  the  funeral 
leader  and  undertakers  return  to  the  house.  There  one  of  the  undertakers  paints 
the  face  of  the  corpse.  Two  red  stripes,  extending  in  diagonal  lines  downward 
from  the  nose  across  each  cheek  are  painted  on  a  man;  for  a  woman  a  solid  red  spot 
is  painted  in  the  upper  center  of  each  cheek,  and  a  red  stripe  down  the  center  of 
the  forehead.  After  the  corpse's  face  is  painted,  the  body  is  covered  with  a  sheet. 
The  funeral  leaders  and  undertakers  then  grasp  both  sides  of  the  blanket  on  which 
the  corpse  is  lying  and  carry  the  body  thus  to  a  wagon,  where  they  deposit  it  in  a 
supine  position  with  the  feet  toward  the  head  end  of  the  wagon.  The  ground 
where  the  corpse  has  lain  is  swept  with  a  broom;  "people  are  very  particular  about 
[erasing]  this  print.  The  second  print  is  in  the  grave,  his  [the  deceased's]  natural 
home." 

The  wagon  in  which  the  corpse  lies  is  driven  slowly  to  the  grave.  There  the 
undertakers  unload  the  coffin  material  and  after  descending  into  the  grave,  lay  the 
bottom  piece  on  the  grave  floor;  next  the  side  pieces  and  end  pieces  are  firmlv 
wedged  in  with  loose  dirt  from  the  grave.  The  corpse  is  then  lowered  into  the 
grave,  several  people  grasping  the  sides  of  the  blanket  on  which  the  body  lies. 
Some  torn  clothing,  torn  pieces  of  goods,  and  some  smoking  tobacco  are  usually 
put  beside  the  corpse  in  the  grave.  The  clothes  must  be  free  of  metal  or  shell 
buttons.  After  the  grave  goods  are  put  in,  the  funeral  leader  delivers  a  short  speech 
to  the  corpse. 

In  the  meantime,  the  close  blood  relatives  of  the  deceased,  the  blood  kin  of  the 
surviving  spouse,  and  friends  of  the  deceased  line  up  near  the  southeastern  corner 
of  the  grave.  The  widow  or  widower  is  not  among  the  company,  but  remains  at  the 
dwelling  house,  sitting  facing  east  in  the  center  of  the  room,  together  with  one  or 
two  blood  relatives  of  the  deceased  who  have  stayed  with  her  (him).  After  the 
corpse  is  lowered  into  the  grave,  the  sheet  covering  the  body  is  removed,  and  the 
face  is  exposed  to  view  for  the  first  time  since  death  occurred.  The  close  blood  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  walk  slowly  around  the  grave  in  single  file,  making  a  counter- 
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clockwise  circuit.  The  funeral  leader  (if  the  latter  is  a  man;  otherwise  an  old  man 
replaces  a  woman  leader)  and  the  two  undertakers  stand  at  the  southeast  and  north- 
east corners  of  the  grave,  respectively,  facing  east.  The  leader  gives  each  relative 
who  passes  him  a  pinch  of  sacred  tobacco  (N icotiana  rustica).  The  relative  receives 
the  tobacco  in  his  left  hand  and  casts  a  few  particles  of  it  into  the  grave  four  times 
while  walking  along  the  northern  side.  If  the  deceased  is  a  woman,  her  female 
relatives  make  the  circuit  first,  her  male  relatives  afterward;  when  a  man  dies,  the 
male  relatives  precede  the  female  ones.  Friends  of  the  deceased  follow  the 
relatives. 

After  the  circuit  has  been  completed,  all  return  directly  to  the  dwelling  house 
except  the  leader,  undertakers,  and  volunteer  assistants  who  now  lit  the  top  board 
on  the  coffin  and  fill  in  the  grave.  If  a  woman  is  directing  the  funeral,  she  throws 
the  first  spadeful  of  dirt  in  the  grave;  if  the  director  is  a  man,  the  female  under- 
taker throws  in  the  first  four  shovelfuls  of  dirt,  one  shovelful  at  the  head,  one  at 
each  side,  and  one  at  the  foot  of  the  grave.  After  this  both  undertakers  and  volun- 
teer helpers  start  shoveling  in  the  dirt  along  the  center  line  of  the  grave.  The  under- 
takers never  ask  anyone  to  assist  them;  "they  must  go  on  working  until  they  are 
helped."  When  the  grave  has  been  filled  in,  the  additional  dirt  is  piled  on  top  of  it 
in  a  low  mound  which  forms  a  watershed  when  it  rains;  the  mound  gradually 
settles  until  finally  it  is  hardly  perceptible. 

Two  small  boards  "of  any  kind"  are  sunk  into  the  ground  at  the  head  and  foot 
ends  of  the  grave  to  mark  its  position  for  the  time  being.  A  week  or  so  after  inter- 
ment a  log  grave  house,  about  three  feet  high,  is  erected  over  the  grave.  This  is 
done  by  either  the  blood  kin  of  the  dead  or  by  the  undertakers.  The  grave  house 
is  rectangular,  about  one  foot  longer  than  the  grave;  one  side  of  the  house  is  built 
up  one  log  higher  than  the  other  side,  which  gives  the  structure  a  sloping  roof. 

The  gravediggers'  tools  are  put  in  a  stream  or  a  tubful  of  water  and  left  there 
until  after  the  condolence  rite  has  been  held. 

As  soon  as  all  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  have  returned  to  the 
living  house,  they  wash  their  faces  and  hands  and  dampen  their  hair  with  horse- 
mint  tea.  When  the  funeral  leader,  undertakers,  and  volunteer  assistants  return  to 
the  house,  they  do  likewise.  The  two  undertakers  are  then  fed  before  anyone  else 
eats.  After  they  are  through  eating,  they  take  the  bundle  of  clothes  which  was  set 
out  beside  the  corpse  and  divide  the  contents  of  the  bundle  equally  between  them- 
selves. They  then  return  to  the  assembled  funeral  guests,  and  a  late  dinner  is 
served  to  everyone  present,  usually  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  spouse  of  the  deceased  is  the  first  person  to  sit  down  at  the  table;  the  female 
blood  relatives  of  the  deceased  sit  on  the  north  side,  the  male  blood  relatives  on 
the  south  side,  and  all  old  men  and  old  women  also  sit  down  at  "first  table."  The 
meal  which  is  eaten  at  this  time  is  referred  to  as  "the  last  meal  eaten  with  the 
dead."   The  food  for  this  meal  is  provided  by  the  blood  kin  of  the  deceased. 

After  the  dinner  is  concluded,  the  funeral  director  gathers  everyone,  including 
the  surviving  spouse,  outside  in  the  yard  and  apportions  the  property  of  the  deceased 
among  his  blood  relatives.  As  the  leader  takes  the  goods  out  of  the  trunk,  he  names 
a  relative  and  says,  "This  is  what  was  left  by  the  dead,  for  your  benefit,  as  a  keep- 

"james  Clark  stated  that  old  Calakaafla  graves  were  identical  in  construction  with  0awikila 
praxes.  He  was  probably  right.  The  type  of  grave  described  above,  with  no  empty  space  between 
the  top  of  the  coffin  and  the  top  of  the  grave,  is  probably  of  modern  Mekoce  origin. 
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sake  for  long,  long  use."  The  relative  steps  up  and  takes  the  object.  Alter  the 
possessions  of  the  dead  have  been  distributed,  some  pieces  of  calico  which  have 
been  held  in  reserve  are  paid  to  the  women  cooks.  The  gravediggers  do  not  receive 
any  of  tliis  property,  having  already  received  their  compensation.  The  funeral 
leader  himself  is  not  given  any  formal  payment  in  goods;  "he  may  get  a  little 
something,  but  he  renders  an  accommodation  to  the  dead  person  and  the  living." 

After  this  distribution,  which  it  will  be  noted  follows  immediately  after  the 
interment  and  general  dinner,  the  funeral  leader,  it  a  man  and  il  he  knows  the 
proper  address,  delivers  a  long  speech  to  the  assembled  mourners.  If  the  leader  is 
incapable  of  giving  this  speech,  an  old  man  who  is  accustomed  to  deliver  it  speaks 
instead.  After  the  speech  is  concluded,  the  guests  gradually  disperse  to  their  homes; 
a  few  of  the  surviving  spouse's  blood  kin  may  stay  to  keep  the  spouse  company. 

On  the  night  of  interment  and  each  night  thereafter  until  the  fourth  day,  a 
small  pile  of  live  coals  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  "So  every  night,  for  four 
nights,  the  dead  person  has  a  lire.  1 1  a  person  dies  on  Monday,  there's  the  lire 
where  he's  laid  out  Monday  night;  if  he  is  buried  on  Tuesday,  there  is  a  lire  at  the 
grave  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  then  Thursday  there  is  a  fire  back  at  the  house, 
with  everyone  sitting  up  all  night."  A  small  bowl  one-third  full  of  food  is  also 
set  at  the  head  of  the  grave  each  night — "just  a  small  amount  to  feed  the  spirit." 

During  the  evening  of  the  third  day  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  and  of  the 
surviving  spouse,  plus  the  funeral  leader  and  undertakers  and  as  many  of  the 
friend<  of  the  deceased  as  care  to  come,  return  to  the  house  of  death  for  the  head- 
washing  and  the  condolence  ceremony.  After  dark  the  men  and  women  present 
gather  in  two  groups  around  a  lire  outside  in  the  yard.  A  widow  of  the  deceased  sits 
throughout  the  night  between  the  two  groups  of  men  and  women,  at  her  brother- 
in-law's  left  hand,  facing  east.  A  widower  sits  at  his  sister-in-law's  left  hand.  If 
necc<sirv  another  man  or  woman  may  substitute  for  cither  of  these  affinal  relatives 
who  watch  over  the  surviving  spouse. 

The  persons  sitting  around  the  fire  "tell  all  sorts  of  stories,  true  or  otherwise." 
Thev  mav  go  to  sleep  on  the  spot  if  they  wish  to  during  the  night,  but  the  surviving 
spouse  and  the  custodian  must  stav  awake.  The  latter  freshens  the  spouse's  face  with 
horsemint  tea  when  the  spouse  shows  signs  of  drowsiness. 

Before  sunup  everyone  present  has  his  or  her  head  washed.  When  a  man  has 
died,  his  closest  male  relatives  have  their  heads  washed  first;  if  a  woman  has  died, 
her  closest  female  relatives  take  precedence.  The  surviving  spouse  is  the  last  to  have 
his  head  washed  by  an  affinal  relative  of  the  same  sex.  After  the  head  washing  the 
spouse  is  either  undressed  or  an  entire  new  set  of  clothes  is  put  on  over  the  old 
ones  the  spouse  has  been  wearing  since  the  death  occurred.  The  spouse's  face  is  also 
painted,  "so  when  the  sun  peeps  up  Our  Grandmother  (the  Creator)  sees  her 
grandchild  all  clean  and  washed."  The  new  clothes  which  are  put  on  the  widow 
or  widower  are  provided  by  the  parents  and  siblings  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
surviving  spouse  mav  "trade  off"  the  garments  later,  except  for  one  article  which 
must  be  kept  and  used  until  it  is  worn  out. 

After  the  spouse  has  been  clothed,  the  funeral  leader  or  an  old  man  who  knows 
the  condolence  speech  stands  beside  him  or  her  and  delivers  the  address.  Following 
the  condolence  ceremonv  (lap'siini-a),  breakfast  is  served  and  later  the  guests  leave 
for  home.  Relatives  of  the  deceased  who  are  not  able  to  attend  the  ceremony  wash 
their  heads  at  home  earlv  on  the  fourth  morning. 
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Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  spouse  is  unable  to  take  the  condolence  ceremonv 
on  the  fourth  morning.  In  such  case,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  dead  keep 
watch  around  the  fire  on  the  third  night,  and  the  next  morning  they  have  their 
heads  washed  in  horsemint  tea.  After  breakfast  the  funeral  leader  announces  when 
the  spouse  will  be  able  to  receive  the  ceremony.  All  those  present  at  the  wake  return 
to  witness  the  condolence  ceremony,  but  do  not  have  their  heads  washed  a  second 
time. 

At  present,  a  spouse  is  usually  set  free  by  his  or  her  affinal  relatives  at  the  con- 
dolence ceremony.  Formerly  the  levirate  or  sororate  prevailed  to  some  extent,  and 
the  deceased  was  "replaced"  by  a  blood  sibling.'"  Frank  Doherty's  accounts  of  the 
condolence  ceremonies  given  for  him  provide  a  specific  example  of  customary  pro- 
cedure. On  the  third  night  after  Doherty's  first  wife  died,  his  affinal  relatives  had 
him  sit  in  a  chair  beside  a  woman  custodian,  with  a  pan  of  horsemint  tea  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  him.  Whenever  he  showed  signs  of  sleepiness,  the  woman  wet  his 
face  with  the  tea.  Early  in  the  morning  the  woman  left  him;  his  head  was  then 
washed  by  his  brother-in-law,  and  he  was  painted  and  dressed  in  new  clothes  by 
others  of  his  affinal  relatives,  and  told  to  sit  down  in  a  chair  facing  the  east.  An 
old  man  then  stationed  himself  in  back  of  Dohcrty  and  told  him  that  he  was  free 
to  marry  at  any  time  now,  and  that  he  was  to  assume  the  same  relationship  to  all 
the  people  there  (i.  e.,  Doherty's  affinal  kin)  that  his  wife  had  borne  to  them. 
This  was  a  complete  release.  The  fact  that  Doherty's  affinal  relatives  thought  enough 
of  him  to  "adopt"  him  as  a  blood  son  and  bid  him  use  terms  of  blood  relationship 
toward  them  was  a  distinct  compliment  and  implied  that  the  relatives  felt  Doherty 
had  been  a  good  husband. 

When  Doherty  was  widowed  for  the  second  time,  he  did  not  have  his  head 
washed  on  the  fourth  morning,  but  "took  the  ceremony"  several  days  later. 

A  recent  condolence  ceremony  was  also  described  by  Doherty.  "In  December, 
1934,  the  (condolence)  ceremony  of  laf'sinzua  was  given  to  a  widow  on  the  fourth 
morning.  At  the  funeral  she'd  worn  the  same  old  clothes  she  had  on  when  her 
husband  died.  Her  in-laws  washed,  undressed  and  dressed  her,  painted  her,  and 
released  her  from  the  mourning  rules.  She  could  go  to  dances  after  that;  she  was 
told  she  could  take  part  in  any  jolly  doings,  that  she  must  not  sit  down  and  lead 
a  sad  life." 

Denials.  A  few  traits  were  denied  by  Frank  Doherty  as  modern  Mekoce  practices: 

1 .  In  dressing  the  corpse  for  burial,  no  jewelry  is  put  on  it,  or  "anything  that's 
heavy  in  the  way  of  metal ;  no  beads  around  the  neck,  and  no  ornaments  on  a  chief." 

2.  No  stone  or  metal  object,  war  club,  gun,  bow  and  arrows,  dishes  or  cooking 
vessels,  should  be  put  in  the  grave.  No  stones  are  used  to  line  graves.  No  food  is 
put  in  or  on  the  grave  after  the  body  is  put  in  the  grave. 

3.  No  stone  or  wooden  painted  posts  are  set  up  at  the  head  or  foot  of  the  grave. 

4.  No  guns  are  fired  during  any  part  of  the  ceremony. 

5.  There  is  no  singing  or  dancing  at  a  funeral. 

Old  Mekoce  Rites 

In  former  times,  after  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  Mekoce  division,  the  body 
was  kept  for  four  days.    If  a  person  died  in  the  house,  the  body  was  not  moved  or 

E5The  present  practice  of  having  a  brother-in-law  sit  by  the  widow  during  the  night  vigil,  or 
a  sister-in-law  by  the  widower  is  probably  a  survival  from  the  levirate  and  sororate. 
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the  face  covered,  "because  Mekoce  claimed  that  sometimes  persons  die  and  then 
come  back  to  life  in  two  or  three  days;  up  to  the  fourth  morning  MekoCe  is  waiting 
for  the  person,  to  see  whether  he  is  going  to  return  to  life.  They  chose  one  man  to 

look  at  the  body  each  morning  after  the  person  died;  if  this  man  found  that  the 
bodj  had  changed  position,  perhaps  a  little  each  time,  it  was  a  sign  that  the  person 
would  come  to  life  on  the  fourth  day.  But  on  the  fourth  day,  if  the  person's  life 
hadn't  come  up,  he  was  dead — even  though  he  had  changed  position.  The;'  said 
then  that  he  didn't  want  to  come  back  to  this  life." 

Early  on  the  fourth  day  the  body  was  buried.  The  grave  was  dug  four  feet  deep, 
the  side-  And  bottom  being  lined  half-way  up  with  elm  bark. The  body  was  deposited 
in  m\  outstretched  position  on  its  back,  head  west,  feet  east.  A  piece  of  bark  was  set 
over  the  body;  the  edges  of  this  top  piece  of  bark  rested  on  the  top  of  the  side  and 
end  pieces  which  lined  the  grave.  A  -cries  of  poles,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
were  laid  over  the  top  of  the  grave  lengthwise,  the  butt  ends  of  the  poles  being  laid 
at  the  west  or  head  end  of  the  grave.  No  sheet  of  bark  was  put  over  the  poles;  the 
dirt  from  the  cavitv  was  piled  directly  on  them.  No  grave  house  was  built  over 
the  grave. 

Both  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  and  those  of  the  surviving  spouse  attended  the 
funeral,  but  at  the  interment  they  did  not  make  a  circuit  of  the  grave  and  neither 
they  nor  the  funeral  leader  deposited  tobacco  in  the  grave.  "When  the  body  is  put 
in,  Mekoce's  through  now." 

After  the  interment  everyone  returned  home.  Three  nights  later,  those  persons 
who  had  attended  the  funeral  returned  for  the  all-night  vigil.  No  one  who  had  not 
been  present  at  the  burial  attended  this  vigil  or  the  next  morning's  head-washing 
ceremony.  "If  anybody  extra  came,  then  they  said  there  would  be  another  death." 
Persons  who  had  been  present  at  the  interment  but  were  unable  to  return  on  the 
third  night  did  not  wash  their  heads  at  home  the  following  morning. 

Everyone  present  at  the  home  of  the  deceased  sat  up  for  the  all-night  vigil  on 
the  third  night.  The  surviving  spouse  of  the  deceased,  in  case  a  married  person  had 
died,  sat  between  the  men's  and  women's  fireplaces,  all  night,  unattended.  If  a 
widow  survived,  some  of  her  female  relatives  occasionally  rose  from  their  places 
beside  the  fire  during  the  night  and  inquired  whether  she  wished  to  stand  up.  A 
widower's  male  relatives  took  similar  care  of  him.  It  was  permissible  for  the  widow 
or  widower  to  answer  aloud,  whereupon  a  relative  grasped  the  spouse's  arm,  pulled 
the  latter  up  and  remained  beside  him  until  the  spouse  reseated  himself,  when  the 
relative  returned  to  his  own  seat. 

Several  hours  before  daybreak  the  female  relatives  of  the  deceasd,  or  the  women 
cooks,  began  preparing  the  meat  for  the  funeral  feast.  If  a  deer  had  been  killed, 
the  entire  carcass  had  to  be  cooked.  By  daybreak  the  food  was  ready.  One  woman 
spread  a  robe  or  blanket  on  the  ground  about  four  feet  from  the  west  or  head  end 
of  the  grave.  The  vessels  of  cooked  food  were  then  brought  to  the  grave  and  set 
down  on  the  robe.  A  man  stood  over  them  to  keep  away  stray  dogs.  "There  was  a 
lot  of  food  put  near  the  grave,  not  just  a  little." 

While  this  was  being  done  all  those  persons  who  had  sat  up  at  night  at  the  fire- 
places had  their  heads  washed.  The  widow  or  widower  was  the  first  to  have  this 
done;  a  kinswoman  of  the  surviving  spouse,  usually  the  mother,  took  a  pot  of  warm 
water  to  the  spot  where  the  spouse  was  sitting  and  proceeded  to  wash  the  latter's 
head.  Afterward  the  mother  carried  the  vessel  of  water  a  short  distance  to  the  south, 
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and  all  the  women  present  washed  their  hair,  followed  by  all  the  men.  If  the  sur- 
viving spouse  was  a  man,  the  men  preceded  the  women  in  the  order  of  head  washing. 

The  blood  relatives  of  the  spouse  then  clothed  the  spouse  in  new  garments. 
After  this  the  spouse's  own  father,  grandfather,  or  mother's  brother  delivered  the 
condolence  speech.  During  the  course  of  the  speech  the  spouse  was  told  to  keep 
her  dead  husband's  clothes  and  to  wash  them  occasionally  and  hang  them  where  he 
hung  them  until  they  were  worn  out.  "By  doing  this  the  clothes  are  returned  to 
their  dead  owners." 

During  the  condolence  speech  the  widow's  own  blood  kin  stood  beside  the  stool 
where  she  had  sat  the  night  before.  After  the  condolence  ceremony  in  which  the 
affinal  relatives  of  the  surviving  spouse  played  no  active  part,  the  widow  was  free 
to  remarry  at  any  time;  "that's  the  end."  The  widow  wore  the  new  clothes  in 
which  she  had  been  dressed  for  only  a  few  minutes,  soon  retiring  to  the  bark 
dwelling  house  and  changing  into  other  garments.  However,  she  kept  the  new 
garments  and  later  used  them. 

After  the  condolence  speech  was  delivered,  the  funeral  leader  removed  a  brand 
from  the  fire  where  the  water  for  the  head  washing  was  heated  and  took  it  to  the 
grave.  There  he  built  a  small  fire  midway  between  the  head  end  of  the  grave  and 
the  pile  of  food  four  feet  away.  He  then  opened  his  pouch  containing  sacred 
tobacco,  held  some  of  the  tobacco  in  his  right  hand,  and  delivered  a  speech  to  the 
dead.  This  speech  was  similar  in  content  to  the  speech  delivered  in  other  divisions 
before  the  grave  is  closed.  The  director  told  the  dead  person: 

"Now  it  is  finished;  you  leave  this  woman  now;  you  are  gone,  back  to  the  Cre- 
ator. Also  you  leave  these  goods  that  you  have  left  with  your  children  and  your 
wife;  but  take  the  spirit  part  with  you.  All,  everything  that  you  have,  you  have 
left  with  vour  wife  and  children.  We  are  going  to  take  this  food  into  the  bark 
house  over  there,  and  you  will  eat  with  your  relatives  for  the  last  time,  because  you 
never  came  back  [to  life]  the  fourth  day;  so  your  relatives  have  put  you  here  where 
you  are  now,  and  you  are  going  to  our  Creator  now." 

During  the  speech  some  tobacco  was  sprinkled  in  the  fire  burning  near  the  head 
end  of  the  grave;  no  tobacco  was  sprinkled  on  the  grave.  The  smoke  from  the 
burning  tobacco  "carried  the  speaker's  words  up  to  the  Creator,  just  like  words  are 
carried  on  a  telephone  wire." 

After  praying  at  the  grave,  the  funeral  leader  returned  to  the  house,  where  the 
women  were  busv  cooking  additional  food  provided  by  the  blood  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  When  this  food  was  ready  to  serve,  the  cooks  walked  to  the  grave  and 
brought  the  food  left  near  the  grave  back  to  the  dwelling  house.  Inside  the  house 
a  robe  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the  grave  food  and  the  additional  food  was 
set  out  on  this  robe.  Everybody  present  was  then  invited  to  partake  of  the  feast. 
Men,  women,  and  children  all  ate  together.  When  the  feast  was  ended,  the  funeral 
guests  left  for  their  hemes. 

The  gravediggers  and  the  funeral  leader  were  not  paid  for  their  services. 

One  year  after  the  interment  and  for  two  successive  years  after  that,  blood  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  held  another  feast  to  feed  the  dead.  All  those  persons  who 
were  present  for  the  first  feast  returned  for  each  of  the  successive  annual  feasts. 
No  additional  guests  were  invited.    Each  of  the  feasts  had  to  be  served  and  eaten 
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before  noon.  Bj  means  <>t  these  feasts,  food  was  "sent"  to  the  particular  person 
whose  death  was  being  commemorated. 

The  succession  of  yearly  feasts  which  members  of  the  Mekoce  divisions  were 
obliged  to  give  for  a  person  after  he  died  was,  according  to  fames  Clark,  "the  hard- 
est rule  that  ever  was  on  earth,  tor  Mekoce.  Those  people  who  were  there  on  the 
eighth  d.w  after  death  and  ate  that  food  before  a  year  had  gone  by,  some  of  those 
people  might  die,  too.  Then  there  would  be  another  ceremony  for  Mekoce  to  put 
up,  before  lie  had  ever  finished  hi-  first.  So  finally  Mekoce  found  out  himself  that 
he  was  wrong;  he  couldn't  ever  finish  those  ceremonies  and  get  caught  up.  He  had 
those  ceremonies  on  hand  all  the  time,  because  he  was  angry  with  the  people 
|  other  group-  of  Shawnee].  He  claimed  he  had  more  rules  than  the  other  Shaw- 
nee, but  they  said  he  was  wrong  and  really  did  not  know  what  kind  of  rules  he 
had.  When  Mekoce  opened  his  sacred  bundle  and  offered  bad  prayers,  he  said 
he  would  give  up  everything  [all  his  divisional  ceremonies].  Alter  he  gave  up,  he 
destroyed  himself  [adopted  white  culture]  first  in  Ohio.  Then  when  he  overtook 
these  other  Shawnee  [in  Kansas],''7  he  explained  to  them  |  the  Shawnee  in  Kansas  | 
that  their  rules  were  easier  than  the  ones  he  had.  Til  be  under  y;:ur  rules  now; 
when  death  comes  to  rav  tribe,  I'll  take  vour  rules,'  he  said. 

"So  Mekoce  took  ©awikila's  rules  in  Kansas;58  but  ©awikila's  rules  didn't  agree 
with  him.  He  had  had  his  own  rules,  and  to  his  own  rules  he  added  too  many 
extras,  so  that  he  would  be  ahead  of  the  other  Shawnee  divisions.  When  he  added 
these  ©awikila  rules,  he  got  mixed  up,  and  finally  lost,  about  his  own  rules.  Now 
he  is  all  mixed  up  about  everything.  Of  course,  when  he  gave  up  those  hard  rules 
of  his,  Mekoce  said,  'Someone  else  is  going  to  carry  on  my  rules,  not  1' — and  now 
the  Quapaw  use  them." 


""These  feasts  were  not  substitutions  by  the  Mekoce  division  for  the  usual  Shawnee  ghost 
feasts.  The  ghost  feasts,  at  which  food  is  sent  to  all  the  dead  members  of  an  extended  family 
group,  were  also  said  to  have  been  held  annually  or  semiannually  by  the  heads  of  Mekoce 
families. 

"In  1832  and  1833  groups  of  Mekoce  Shawnee  removed  from  the  Shawnee  reservation  at 
Wapakonet.i,  Ohio,  to  the  Shawnee  reservation  in  Kansas.  Part  of  the  Gawikila,  Ptkowi,  and 
Kispoko  divisions  were  living  on  the  Kansas  reservation  at  this  time;  the  remainder  of  these 
divisions,  comprising  the  "Absentee"  group,  were  then  in  eastern  Texas,  but  returned  to  Kansas 
in  1863. 

^This  refers,  of  course,  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  in  which  Frank  Doherty  learned  the 
Calakaa0a  ritual  from  Henry  Ellick  (see  ante,  p.  384,  note  3).  Whether  Mekoce  borrowed 
Oawikila's  or  Calakaafla's  rules  would  not  seem  of  much  importance  to  Absentee  informants,  as 
tiny  insist  that  all  ©awikila  and  Calakaafla  rituals  were  identical,  save  that  Calakaatfa's  were 
always  "one  word  shorter,"  i.  e.,  each  prayer  was  one  section  shorter. 

^James  Clark  is  referring  to  the  present-day  Quapaw  custom  of  holding  large  dinners  imme- 
diately after  a  funeral,  and  annually  thereafter  for  several  years. 
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Illinois.  De  Gannes  (Delictte),  "Memoir,"  in  Pease  and  Werner  (eds.), 
French  Foundations  1680-1693,  pp.  3  5  5-61  (date  of  account,  1687).  "Relation 
de  Henri  Joutel,"  in  Margry  (ed.),  Decouvertes  et  Etablissemeuts,  III,  505  ff., 
and  Joutel,  Journal  of  the  Last  Voyage,  p.  1  74  (date  of  account,  1687).  Letter  of 
Father  Rasles  in  Thwaites  (ed.),  Jesuit  Relations,  LXVII,  167  (date  of  account, 
c.  1692). 

Miami.  Margry  (ed.),  Decouvertes  et  Etablissemeuts,  V,  413  (date  of  account 
1701).  McCoy,  History  of  Baptist  Indian  Missions,  pp.  82,  97,  109  (date  of 
account,  1819).  Heckewelder,  "Narrative  of  Journey  to  the  Wabash  in  1792,"  in 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  XII,  46,  178.  Account  of  C.  C. 
Trowbridge  in  Kinietz  (ed.),  Meearmeear  Traditions,  pp.  30-37  (date  of  account, 
182  5).   Hodge  ( ed. ) ,  Handbook  of  A merican  Indians,  I,  853. 

Charlevoix's  account  of  burial  customs  (Kellogg,  ed.,  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to 
North  America,  II,  171-81,  188)  may  refer  to  the  Miami,  but  since  this  cannot 
be  determined  definitely,  the  account  has  not  been  used.  Sieur  Delictte  lived 
among  the  Wea,  a  subtribe  of  the  Miami,  for  about  four  years,  but  in  the  "Memoir 
of  De  Gannes"  he  merely  states  "I  have  found  no  difference  between  their 
[Miami]  manners  and  those  of  the  Illinois,  nor  in  their  language  either.  The 
only  difference  is  that  they  remain  settled  in  one  place  only  a  very  short  time." 
(Pease  and  Werner  eds.,  French  Foundations  1680-93,  p.  392.) 

Kickapoo.  Michelson  (comp.),  Mexican  Kickapoo  Texts.  BAE,  MS.  No. 
1971  (1914).  The  material  was  drawn  from  accounts  of  one  informant.  Notes  on 
Michelson's  field  work  in  BAE,  "Report,"  in  Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual 
Report,  1922,  p.  63. 

Sauk.  Marston,  "Memoirs  Relating  to  the  Sauk  and  the  Foxes,"  in  Blair  (ed.), 
Indian  Tribes,  II,  172-73.  Baldwin,  "Indian  Narrative  of  Judge  Hugh  Welch," 
in  Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society,  Tracts,  II,  No.  50, 
p.  107  (account  refers  to  c.  1820).  Forsyth,  "An  Account  of  Sauk  and  Fox 
Nations,"  in  Blair  (ed.),  Indian  Tribes,  Il/206-9,  212  (date  of  account,  1827). 
Patterson  (ed.),  Autobiography  of  Black  Hazvk,  pp.  19,  39,  43,  58-59,  67,  140-41 
(date  of  material,  c.  1  800-38).  Account  of  William  Jones  in  Hodge  (ed.),  Hand- 
book of  American  Indians,  II,  479.  Rice,  "Experiences  of  a  Pioneer  Missionary," 
in  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Collections,  XIII,  307-8  (date  of  account, 
1856).   Skinner,  Observations  on  the  Sauk,  pp.  36-37  (date  of  material  1922). 

The  accounts  by  Forsyth,  Marston,  Rice,  and  William  Jones  probably  refer  to 
the  Sauk  (see  Skinner,  Social  Life  of  the  Meno?nini,  p.  70);  the  other  sources 
cited  definitely  refer  to  the  Sauk. 

Fox.  Baldwin,  "Indian  Narrative  of  Judge  Hugh  Welch,"  in  Western  Reserve 
and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society,  Tracts,  II,  No.  50,  p.  107  (account  refers 
to  c.  1820).  Busby,  Tzvo  Summers  Among  the  Musquakies,  pp.  34-3  5,  117  ff., 
129-30,  18  5-86,  188-90  (date  of  material,  c.  1880).  Rebok,  The  Last  of  the 
Mus-qua-kies,   pp.  44-45,    50-5  5    (date  of  material,  c.    1900).  William  Jones, 

1For  complete  bibliographical  citations,  see  -post,  pp.  433-44.  The  dates  given  for  the  accounts 
refer  as  closely  as  could  be  determined  to  the  period  to  which  the  material  relates,  rather  than  to 
the  date  of  writing  or  publication. 
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"Mortuarj  Observances,"  in  Congres  International  des  Americanistes,  XVe  session, 
I,  263-77,  "Note-  on  Fox  Indians,"  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  XXI V, 
217-18,  220-22,  223-26,  and  Ethnography  of  the  Vox  Indians,  pp.  27-28,  64-72 
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and  "Fox  Mortuarj  Customs  and  Reliefs,"  in  BAE,  Annua/  Report,  1918-19, 
pp.  351-490  (date  of  material,  1915-1921). 

l'oi  \u.vn>\ii.  Relation  of  Father  Allouez  in  Thwaites  (ed.),  Jesuit  Relations, 
1.1.  33-35  (date  of  account,  1667).  Chittenden  and  Richardson  (eds.),  Life  of 
Father  De  Smet,  111,  1091-92  (date  of  account,  c.  1810).  Baldwin,  "Indian  Nar- 
rative of  Judge  Hugh  Welch,"  in  Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio  Historical 
Society,  Tracts,  II,  No.  50,  p.  107  (account  refers  to  about  1820).  McCoy,  His- 
tory of  Baptist  Indian  Missions,  pp.  1  12,  131-32,  136  (date  of  account,  1822). 
Patterson  (ed.).  Autobiography  of  Black  Hawk,  p.  54  (date  of  account,  c.  1830). 
Armstrong,  The  Sauks  and  the  Black  Hawk  War,  pp.  607  ff.  (date  of  account, 
1880).  Metzdorf,  "The  Pottawatomi,"  in  Blair  (ed.),  Indian  Tribes,  II,  292-93 
(date  of  account,  1900).  Lawson,  The  Potawatomi,  pp.  71-72  (date  of  account, 
c.  1920);  Hodge  (ed.),  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  II,  291  ;  Skinner,  The 
Mascoutens  or  Prairie  Potawatomi,  pp.  48-52,  219-20,  227-28  (date  of  account, 
1923);  Michelson,  "The  Potawatomi  as  Alleged  Mound  Builders,"  in  American 
Antiquity,  IV,  1 5  7. 

Ottawa.  Perrot,  "Memoir  of  the  Savages  of  North  America,"  in  Blair  (ed.), 
Indian  Tribes,  I,  70-74,  78-92  (date  of  material,  c.  1680).  Letter  of  Father 
Rasles  in  Thwaites  (ed.),  Jesuit  Relations,  LXVII,  154-59  (date  of  account, 
c.  1692).    Relation  par  Lettres,  p.  131   (date  of  account,  1710). 

Ojibwa.  Radisson,  Voyages,  183,  201  (date  of  account,  c.  1665).  Henry, 
Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada,  pt.  1,  pp.  150-51  (date  of  account,  1764). 
Grant,  "The  Sautcux  Indians,"  in  Masson  (ed.),  Les  Bourgeois  de  la  Compagnie 
du  Nord-Ouest,  II,  354-55,  364-65  (date  of  account,  c.  1804).  Schoolcraft, 
Summary  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Mississippi  1820,  pp.  1  22-23  (date  of 
account,  1820),  The  American  Indians,  p.  144  (date  of  account,  c.  1830),  Infor- 
mation Respecting  Indian  Tribes,  V,  64,  79  (date  of  material,  c.  1850).  Keating, 
Narrative  of  an  Expedition  1823,  II,  155,  159-60  (date  of  account,  1823). 
McKenney,  Sketches  of  a  Tour  to  the  Lakes,  pp.  251-52,  283-84,  292-94,  305-6, 
371  (date  of  account,  1826).  Ducatel,  "A  Fortnight  among  the  Chippewa,"  in 
Beach  (ed.),  Indian  Miscellaney,  p.  376  (date  of  account,  1835).  Warren,  "His- 
tory of  the  Ojibways,"  in  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  Collections,  V,  72-74 
(date  of  account,  c.  1840).  Lanman,  Adventures  in  the  Wilds,  II,  67-68, 
70-71,  74,  and  A  Summer  in  the  Wilderness,  p.  89  (date  of  account,  1  845).  Kohl, 
Kitchi-Gami,-pp.  16,  106-10,  111-12,  127,  158-59,  162,  204,  214-25,  345,  355, 
356,  3  57  (date  of  account,  185  5).  Haupt,  Ethnology  of  the  Dakota  Sioux  and 
Ojibwa-Chippewa  Indians,  pp.  3  38-44,  MS.  (date  of  account,  1890).  Win- 
chell,  The  Aborigines  of  Minnesota,  pp.  613-15  (date  of  account,  1900).  Gil- 
fillan,  The  Ojibway;  a  Novel,  p.  50  (date  of  account,  c.  1900).  Densmore, 
Chippezca  Customs,  pp.  47,  73-78  (date  of  material,  1905-c.  1925),  Chippewa 
Music,  pp.  54-5  5  (date  of  material,  1907),  and  Chippewa  Music,  II,  pp.  1  5  3-62 
(date  of  material,  1911).  William  Jones,  "Central  Algonkin,"  in  Annual  Archx- 
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ological  Report  1905,  p.  136  (date  of  account,  1905).  Hodge  (ed.),  Handbook 
of  American  Indians,  I,  279.  Speck,  Family  Hunting  Territories,  p.  26  (date  of 
account,  1913).  Jenness,  The  Ojibwa  Indians  of  Parry  Island,  pp.  104-8  (date  of 
material,  1929). 

These  accounts  relate  to  widely  separated  bands  of  Ojibwa.  Little  use  has  been 
made  of  Charlevoix's  material  (Kellogg,  ed.,  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  North 
America,  II,  171-81,  188),  since  it  does  not  relate  to  specific  tribes. 

Winnkbago.  Schoolcraft,  Information  Respecting  Indian  Tribes,  IV,  54  ff. 
(date  of  account,  c.  1850).  Lawson,  The  Winnebago  Tribe,  pp.  127-28  (date  of 
account,  1906).  Radin,  "The  Winnebago  Tribe,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report, 
1915-16,  pp.  140-5  5  (date  of  materia],  1910-11).  Lamere  and  Radin,  "Descrip- 
tion of  a  Winnebago  Funeral,"  in  American  Anthropologist,  N.S.  XIII,  437-44 
(date  of  material,  1911).  Swanton,  "Interpretation  of  Aboriginal  Mounds,"  in 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual  Report,  1927,  p.  497. 

Menomini.  Hoffman,  "The  Menomini  Indians,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report, 
1892-93,  pp.  239-41  (date  of  account,  1890).  Skinner,  Social  Life  of  the 
Menomini,  pp.  21,  63-72,  Material  Culture  of  the  Menomi?ii,  pp.  78-82,  and 
Associations  and  Ceremonies,  p.  2 1  2  (date  of  material,  1  900-1  5  ) . 

Huron.  Barbeau,  Huron  and  Wyandot  Mythology,  pp.  149,  153  (mytho- 
logical material).  Biggar  (ed.),  Works  of  Champlain,  III,  160-63  (date  of 
account,  1615-18).  Sagard,  Le  Grand  Voyage  dv  Pays  des  Hvrons,  pt.  1,  pp.  90, 
282-95  (date  of  material,  1623-24).  Accounts  of  the  Jesuits:  Father  Brebeuf  in 
Thwaites  (ed.),  Jesuit  Relations,  X,  163-65,  265-317  (date  of  account,  1636); 
Father  Le  Mercier,  ibid.,  XIV',  37  ff.  (date  of  account,  1637)  ;  Father  Lalemant, 
ibid.,  XXIII,  31  (date  of  account,  1642);  Father  Ragueneau,  ibid.,  XXIX,  285 
(date  of  account,  1646)  ;  Father  Bressani,  ibid.,  XXXIX,  29-33  (date  of  account, 
1653);  and  Father  Jouvency,  ibid.,  I,  261-67  (date  of  account,  1710).  The 
Jouvency  account  is  a  compilation;  his  description  of  funerals  is  drawn  from 
Brebeuf's  and  Bressani's  material. 

Claude  Dablon  gives  an  account  of  native  burial  customs  at  the  mission  of  Our 
Lady  of  Loretto  in  167  5,  where  "about  300  souls,  both  Huron  and  Iroquois"  were 
gathered  (Thwaites  ed.,  Jesuit  Relations,  LX,  3  3  ff.).  Bushnell  {Native  Ceme- 
teries and  Forms  of  Burial,  p.  80)  accepts  Dablon's  narrative  as  referring  to  the 
Huron  and  contrasts  it  with  Brebeuf's  material  collected  forty  years  earlier.  He 
ascribes  the  changes  which  had  occurred  in  the  ceremony  during  that  time  to  mis- 
sionary influence,  but  since  none  of  the  changes  are  obvious  European  borrowings, 
and  since  many  of  the  customs  which  Dablon  notes  are  native  Woodlands  prac- 
tices, it  seems  likely  that  they  were  either  practices  of  the  Iroquois  gathered  at 
Loretto  or  were  customs  which  the  eastern  Hurons  at  Loretto  had  borrowed  from 
Algonquian-speaking  neighbors.  (See  Speck,  "Huron  Hunting  Territories,"  in 
Indian  Notes,  IV,  1  ff.)  Under  these  circumstances,  it  has  seemed  best  not  to 
use  Dablon's  account  in  the  analysis  of  Huron  burial  customs."' 

Seneca.  Hewitt  and  Curtin,  "Seneca  Fiction,  Legends,  and  Myths,"  in 
BAE,  Annual  Report,  1  91  0-1  1 ,  pp.  459-60,  and  Schoolcraft,  Notes  on  the  Iroquois, 
pp.  142-43  (both  are  mythological  accounts).  O'Callaghan  (ed.),  Documentary 
History  of  New  York,  I,  13-14  (date  of  account,  1677).    Le  Beau,  Avantures,  II, 

2Mr.  Kinietz  also  regards  Dablon's  material  as  non-Huron,  and  did  not  include  it  in  his  sum- 
mary of  Huron  death  customs.    Indians  of  the  Western  Great  Lakes  1615-1760,  pp.  99-120. 
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300-25  (date  of  account,  1731  ).  Colden,  History  of  the  Five  Nations,  I,  8,  26 
(date  of  account,  1  740)-  Beauchamp,  The  Iroquois  Trail,  p.  82  (date  of  account, 
1764).  Seaver,  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Mary  Jemison,  pp.  181-82  (date 
of  account,  c.  1770).  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  1,  166-72,  275-76  (date 
of  account,  c.  1  S > (> ) .  Stem  (ed.),  "Letters  of  Asher  Wright,"  in  American 
Auto  list,  N.  S.  XXXV,   138-40,  143-44  (date  of  material,  1874).    Smith, 

"Myths  of  the  Iroquois,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  1880-81  (date  of  material,  c. 
1875),  p.  116.  Hale,  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  59  ft",  (date  of  account,  1880). 
Hewitt,  "Iroquois  Superstitions,"  in  American  Anthropologist,  O.  S.  Ill,  389  (date 
nt'  material,  1890).  Culin,  "Games  of  the  North  American  Indians,"  in  BAE, 
A/nni.il  Report,  1902-3,  pp.  350-5  1  (date  of  material,  1  899).  Parker,  Constitution 
of  the  Five  Nations,  pp.  58-60,  108-13,  and  Archeological  History  of  New  York, 
pt.  1,  pp.  122-24.    Fenton,  Seneca  Field  Notes,  MS.  (date  of  material,  1933-38). 

Shawn]  i  .  "Relation  de  Henri  foutel,"  in  Margry  (ed.),  Decouvertes  et  Etab- 
nents,  III,  505  if.,  and  foutel,  Journal  of  the  Last  Voyage,  pp.  174-75  (date 
of  account,  1687).  Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  IV,  342 
(date  of  account,  1  739).  Hulbert  and  Schwarze  (cds.),  "The  Moravian  Records," 
in  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Publications,  XXI,  34  (date  of  account, 
1740).  Seaver,  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Mary  Jemison,  p.  43  (date  of 
account,  1755;  see  ante,  p.  271.  David  Jones,  Journal  of  Two  Visits,  pp.  74-75 
(date  of  account,  1  772).  Squier  and  Davis,  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  p.  60  and  note,  plate  xxi,  no.  4  (see  ante,  p.  270).  Kinietz  (ed.),  Meear- 
meear  Traditions,  p.  59  (date  of  account,  1780;  see  ante,  p.  269).  Edgar,  Ten 
Years  of  Uffer  Canada,  p.  364  (date  of  account,  1788).  Gurd,  Story  of  Tecum- 
seh,p.  181  (date  of  account,  1813).  Highfield,  Notes  on  Tecumseh's  Burial,  MS. 
(date  of  material,  1813).  Collett,  "Owen  County,"  in  Indiana  Geological  Report, 
1875,  p.  324  (date  of  material,  c.  1820;  see  ante,  p.  266).  Kinietz  and  Voegelin 
(eds.),  Shatvnese  Traditions,  pp.  24-25,  48,  51,  59  (date  of  accounts,  1824). 
Gregg,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  II,  274  (date  of  material,  1831  f).  Harvey, 
History  of  the  Shawnee  Indians,  pp.  185-89,  253-54  (date  of  account,  1831). 
'Journal  of  'Lewistown  detachment'  of  emigrating  Ohio  Indians,"  in  Correspon- 
dence on  the  Emigration  of  Indians,  IV,  78-84  (date  of  account,  1832;  see  ante, 
p.  262).  Spencer,  "The  Shawnee  Indians,"  in  Kansas  State  Historical  Society, 
Collections,  X,  391  (account  refers  to  1850  or  earlier).  Alford.  Civilization,  as 
Told  by  Thomas  Wildcat  Alford,  pp.  63-65  (account  refers  to  1869).  For  Shaw- 
nee informants'  accounts  of  burial  customs,  see  Appendix  A,  ante,  pp.  3  83-422 
(accounts  date  from  "early  days"  to  193  8). 

Delaware.  Lindestrom,  Geographia  Americae,  pp.  249-51  (date  of  account, 
1654).  Penn,  A  Letter  to  the  Committee  of  the  Tree  Society  of  Traders,  p.  6 
( 1 683 ) .  Gabriel  Thomas,  Account  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  New  Jersey,  pp.  54, 
65-67  (date  of  account,  1682-97).  De  Schweinitz,  Life  and  Times  of  David 
Zeisberger,  pp.  89-90  (account  refers  to  1745).  Loskiel,  History  of  the  Missions 
of  United  Brethren,  pt.  1,  pp.  1  19-23  (date  of  account,  c.  1750).  M'Cullough, 
"Narrative  of  Captivity,"  in  [Pritts,  comp.]  Incidents  of  Border  Life,  pp.  93, 
110-11  (account  refers  to  1756-64).  Ettwein,  "Remarks  upon  the  Indians  of 
North  America,"  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Proceedings,  I,  No.  3,  p.  38 
(date  of  material,  c.  1760).  Hulbert  and  Schwarze  (eds.),  "David  Zeisberger's 
History,"  in  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Publications,  XIX,  87-90,  140, 
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150-51  (date  of  account,  c.  1760).  Heckewelder,  "Account  of  Indian  Nations," 
in  American  Philosophical  Society,  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Committee,  I,  262-71  (date  of  account,  c.  1762).  Trowbridge,  Delaware  Tra- 
ditions, MS.  (date  of  account,  1825).  Schaeffer,  Delaware  Field  Notes,  MS. 
(account  relates  to  c.  1835).  Richard  C.  Adams  in  Re  fort  on  Indians  Taxed  and  Not 
Taxed,  Eleventh  Census:  1890,  p.  299  (date  of  account,  c.  1890).  Harrington, 
"A  Preliminary  Sketch  of  Lenape  Culture,11  in  American  Anthropologist,  N.S.  XV, 
215-16,  and  Religion  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Lenape,  pp.  1  83-84  (date  of  accounts, 
1907-20).  Davidson,  "Burial  Customs  in  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,"  in  American 
Antiquity,  I,  84-91.  Speck,  Oklahoma  Delaware  Ceremonies,  pp.  1  17-34  (date  ol 
account,   1937);  Kinietz,  Delaware  Field  Notes,  MS.   (date  of  account,   1938). 

Lindestrom  treats  of  the  "Indian"  mode  of  burial;  his  data  probably  relate  to 
the  southern  Delaware.  Gabriel  Thomas1  material  refers  to  the  Unami  and  Una- 
lachtigo  divisions.  LoskieFs  account  is  based  wholly  upon  the  manuscript  of  Zeis- 
berger,  Moravian  missionary  to  the  Delawares  for  sixty-six  years. 

Speck's  study  includes  a  valuable  textual  description  of  Delaware  funerals.  His 
misquotation  of  Zeisberger  should  be  noted.  In  his  Oklahoma  Delazcare  Cere- 
monies (pp.  123-24)  he  corrects  Zeisberger  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  statement  that 
the  corpse  is  laid  with  the  head  to  the  west  instead  of  to  the  east.  The  correction 
is  unnecessary  for  Zeisberger  actually  says  that  burial  orientation  is  with  the  head 
east.  See  Hulbert  and  Schwarze  (eds.),  "David  ZeisbergeFs  History,"  in  Ohio 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Publications,  XIX,  89. 

Nanticoke.  Brainerd.  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  David  Braiuerd,  p.  23  7  (date  of 
account,  1745);  Hulbert  and  Schwarze  (eds.),  "David  ZeisbergeFs  History,"  in 
Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Publications,  XIX,  90  (date  of  account,  1  760) . 
Ettwein,  "Remarks  upon  the  Indians  of  North  America,"  in  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  Proceedings,  I,  No.  3,  p.  38  (date  of  account,  1  760).  Loskiel,  His- 
tory of  the  Mission  of  United  Brethren,  pt.  1 ,  p.  121  (account  refers  to  period 
prior  to  1784).  Trowbridge,  Delaware  Traditions,  MS.  (account  refers  to  period 
prior  to  1825).  Speck,  The  Nanticoke  and  Conoy  Indians,  pp.  33-3  5,  47,  and 
Oklahoma  Delazcare  Ceremonies,  pp.  142-49  (date  of  material,  18th  century,  and 
1937).  Davidson,  "Burial  Customs  in  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,"  in  American 
Antiquity,  I,  8  5  ff. 

Catawba.  Speck,  Catawba  Texts,  pp.  67-68  and  "Catawba  Religious  Beliefs," 
in  Primitive  Man,  XII,  42-46  (date  of  accounts,  1920). 

Cherokee.  Mooney,  "Myths  of  the  Cherokee,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report, 
1897-98,  pt.  1,  pp.  256,  259,  298,  364,  440,  and  Hagar,  "Cherokee  Star-Lore," 
in  Boas  Anniversary  Volume,  p.  365  (both  accounts  are  mythological).  Williams 
(ed.),  Adair's  History  of  the  American  Indians,  pp.  132-33,  187,  193  (date  of 
account,  c.  1735-44).  Williams  (ed.),  Lieut.  Henry  Timber lake's  Memoirs, 
1756-1765,  pp.  90-91  (date  of  account,  c.  1760).  Schneider.  "Bro.  Martin 
Schneider's  Report,"  in  Williams  (ed.),  Early  Travels,  pp.  261-62  (date  of 
account,  1783).  Nuttall,  Journal  of  Travels,  p.  132  (date  of  account,  1819). 
Lanman,  Adventures  in  the  Wilds,  1,  420  (date  of  account,  c.  1855). 

It  is  not  entirely  certain  that  the  citation  on  p.  193  in  Adair's  History  refers  to 
Cherokee  burial  customs,  but  internal  evidence  indicates  that  it  does. 

Yuchi.  Speck,  Ethnology  of  the  Yuchi,  pp.  97-98  (date  of  account,  1906). 
Wagner,  Yuchi  Tales,  pp.  174-78  (date  of  account,  1928-29). 
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Cri  i  k.  Swanton,  "Social  Organization  <>|  the  Creek  Confederacy,"  in  BAE, 
Annual  Report,  1924-2^,  pp.  378-83,  388-98.  The  sources  quoted  by  Swantpn 
date  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  century;  his  own 
field  materia]  which  he  incorporates  into  hi*-  monograph  was  collected  around 
1912.    Speck,  The  Creek  Indians,  pp.  1  18-19  (date  of  account,  1907). 

\i  vbama.  Swanton,  "Social  Organization  of  the  Creek  Confederacy,"  in  BAE 
Annual  Report,  1924-25,  pp.  397-98  (date  of  accounts,  c.  1750,  1911-12). 

Choctaw.  Swanton,  Sonne  Material  for  the  Choctaw,  pp.  138,  170-94,  and 
"Social  Organization  of  the  Creek  Confederacy,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  1924- 
2^,  p.  383.  Swanton's  source  material  covers  the  period  from  1750,  or  earlier,  to 
1900.  The  field  data  was  collected  about  1930.  Bushnell,  The  Choctaw  of  Bayou 
I ..      ■■:',  p.  2"  (date  of  material,  1908). 

Chickasaw.  Swanton,  "Social  Organization  of  the  Creek  Confederacy,"  in 
BAE,  Annual  Report,  1924-25,  pp.  382-84,  388-91,  and  "Social  and  Religious 
Reliefs  and  Usages  of  the  Chickasaw,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  1926-27,  pp. 
229-35.  Dates  of  Swanton's  sources  cover  the  period  from  about  1750  to  1928. 
Speck,  "Notes  on  Chickasaw  Ethnology,"  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore, 
XX,  5  7-58  (date  of  material,  1907). 

Osagi  .  Nuttall,  Journal  of  Travels,  p.  195  (date  of  material,  1821  ;  reference 
is  probably  to  the  Osage).  [Cass]  "Indians  of  North  America,"  in  The  North 
America)!  Review,  XXII,  10  3-4  (date  of  material,  c.  1825).  McCoy,  History  of 
Baptist  Indian  Missions,  p.  360  (date  of  account,  1828).  Gregg,  Commerce  of 
the  Prairies,  II,  303-5  (date  of  account,  c.  1  830).  Bushnell,  Burials  of  the  Algon- 
quian,  Siouan  and  Caddoan  Tribes,  quoting  letter  dated  March,  183  5,  pp.  57-58, 
also  plate  2  5a.  Schoolcraft,  Information  Respecting  Indian  Tribes,  V,  68  5,  quot- 
ing letter  of  William  B.  Parker  (date  of  account,  c.  18  50).  Hunter  (Memoir  of  a 
Captivity,  pp.  309-10)  describes  Osage  burial  rites  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
but  as  his  material  is  not  accepted  as  authentic,  it  has  not  been  used.  See  School- 
craft, Summary  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Mississippi  1820,  Appendix, 
p.  438  and  [Cass|  "Indians  of  North  America,"  in  The  North  American  Review, 
XXII,  94  ff. 

Omaha.  Bradbury,  Travels  in  America,  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  p.  64n  (date 
of  account,  1809-11).  James,  Account  of  an  Expedition,  I,  204-5;  II,  1-3  (date 
of  account,  1  8 1 9).  Dorsey,  "Omaha  Sociology,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  1  881-82, 
pp.  267-68,  and  "Study  of  Siouan  Cults,"'  in  BAE,  Annual  Report,  1889-90, 
pp.  419-21  (date  of  accounts,  c.  1880).  La  Flesche,  "Death  and  Funeral  Customs 
among  the  Omahas,"  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  II,  6-1  1  (date  of  account, 
c.  1  885).  Fletcher  and  La  Flesche,  "The  Omaha  Tribe,"  in  BAE,  Annual  Report, 
1905-6,  pp.  588-94  (date  of  account,  c.  1910).  Bushnell,  Burials  of  the  Algon- 
quian,  Siouan  and  Caddoan  Tribes,  p.  52,  fig.  3,  plate  23.  Mead,  Changing 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  preliminary  report  on  explorations  and  excavations  at  the 
Angel  Site  in  southeastern  Vanderburgh  County,  Indiana,  is  pre- 
sented to  acquaint  the  reader  with  some  of  the  results  obtained 
during  the  four  years  of  operations  there  from  April,  1939,  to 
the  present. 

The  Indiana  Historical  Society  had  long  known  of,  and  been 
interested  in,  the  Angel  Site.  This  interest  was  intensified  in  May, 
1931,  when  the  key  sites  in  the  state  were  visited  by  the  late 
Warren  King  Moorehead,  Eli  Lilly,  E.  Y.  Guernsey,  and  the 
writer.  Angel  Site,  naturally,  was  a  stopping  point  on  the  itiner- 
ary. In  view  of  Dr.  Moorehead's  recent  contact  with  the  Etowah 
Mounds  at  Cartersville,  Georgia,  and  the  Cahokia  Mounds  at 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  his  surprised  enthusiasm  for  the  Angel 
Site  was  readily  communicated  to  the  entire  party.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  "southern"  type  of  site,  displaying  so  many  of  the 
external  features  of  both  Etowah  and  Cahokia,  brought  into  sharp 
focus  the  fact  that  we  had  here  a  site  of  great  potential  value 
from  a  scientific  standpoint.  This  interest  and  appreciation  grew 
steadily,  and  came  to  a  culmination  in  1938  when  circumstances 
threatened  the  future  of  the  mounds. 

As  a  result  of  the  1937  flood  in  Evansville  a  levee  around  the 
city  was  projected  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disaster.  In  order 
to  tie  the  levee  to  a  proper  elevation  east  of  the  city,  construction 
was  to  start  on  the  Angel  property,  not  far  from  the  mounds. 
Archaeological  history  has  shown  that  engineers  and  construction 
men  too  often  look  upon  mounds  with  covetous  eyes — not  for 
the  scientific  story  they  contain,  but  as  accessible  sources  of  earth 
which  can  be  converted  to  the  builder's  use  with  a  minimum 
of  effort.  Such  a  disaster  might  have  happened  to  the  Angel 
Mounds. 

The  city  of  Evansville  was  growing  rapidly,  and  most  of  the 
growth  in  the  years  preceding  1938  was  toward  the  mounds. 
Each  building  season  saw  new  real-estate  developments  where 
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crops  had  grown  the  year  before.  This  encroachment  meant  a 
gradual   increase  in   land  values,  and  further  delay  in  acquiring 

the  large  Angel  Site  meant  facing  an  ultimately  prohibitive  price. 

In  1CMS,  the  Indiana  Historical  Society,  by  means  of  private 
subscription,  and  by  using  a  fund  which  had  been  set  aside  for 
museum  purposes,  purchased  several  tracts  of  land  encompassing 
the  Angel  Site.  Most  of  the  area  that  had  once  belonged  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Angel  family  had  by  this  time  passed  into  other  hands, 
and  only  one  small  tract  was  conveyed  to  the  society  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  clan.  Title  to  the  entire  property  is  now  vested  in 
the  Indiana  Historical  Society.  The  wisdom  of  this  purchase  is 
vouched  for  by  what  has  happened  since  that  time.  Had  the 
society  waited  another  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  the  site  prob- 
ably would  have  passed  into  oblivion  along  with  many  others  of 
equal  historical  importance  in  this  and  other  states. 

The  primary  object  of  the  purchase  was  one  of  preservation, 
but  ownership  made  possible  the  thorough  exploration  of  the  site 
in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which  would  not  have  been  prac- 
ticable had  the  several  tracts  involved  remained  in  private  hands 
and  under  cultivation. 

Explorations  were  made  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration, 
with  the  assistance  and  sponsorship  of  the  Indiana  Historical 
Society,  the  Historical  Bureau,  the  Indiana  State  Planning 
Board,  and,  during  the  latter  phase  of  the  undertaking,  Indiana 
University. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  several  organizations  set  up 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  employment  during  the 
years  of  depression  to  make  any  description  of  them  necessary 
here.  Archaeological  projects  were  ideal  for  the  WPA.  This  type 
of  work  requires  a  large  number  of  men  for  labor ;  practically  no 
money  is  needed  for  materials  other  than  tools ;  the  results  of 
the  labor  involved  do  not  in  any  way  compete  with  private  indus- 
try; and  the  work  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  men  engaged 
in  it.  In  concept  at  least,  the  function  of  WPA  was  to  place  large 
numbers  of  worthy  persons  in  gainful  employment,  and  we  know 
of  no  other  type  of  project  which  so  successfully  met  that 
provision. 
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Too  few  persons  know,  however,  of  the  worth-while  archaeo- 
logical projects  which  were  carried  out — almost  every  state  had 
its  projects  in  operation.  As  one  example,  the  prehistoric  features 
of  great  areas  in  the  Tennessee  River  drainage  basin  were  studied 
before  the  construction  of  huge  power  dams  along  the  river  and 
the  subsequent  flooding  of  the  valley.  Little  had  been  known 
about  the  prehistoric  cultures  of  the  area,  and  a  vast  and  impor- 
tant fund  of  information  which  would  have  been  lost  forever 
under  ordinary  working  conditions,  was  saved  by  the  mass  attack 
of  large  groups  of  men  and  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  man- 
hours  of  labor.  More  results  were  obtained  in  the  few  years  of 
relief  projects  than  could  have  been  accomplished  by  institutional 
research  in  a  period  of  many  times  the  span. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1938,  a  project  was  set  up  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  to  permit  the  employment  of 
needy  persons  on  archaeological  research  in  the  state  of  Indiana. 
Although  the  project  permitted  work  in  any  part  of  the  state 
and  upon  any  archaeological  site,  it  was  proposed  and  prepared 
with  the  intention  of  concentrating  activity  at  key  sites,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  Angel  Site,  which  the  Indiana  Historical  Society  was 
in  process  of  purchasing. 

These  archaeological  projects  provided  for  Government  pay- 
ment of  unskilled  laborers  and  an  absolute  minimum  of  skilled 
nonrelief  personnel.  Tools  of  the  common  kind,  such  as  shovels 
and  wheelbarrows,  were  furnished  by  the  WPA,  while  the  spon- 
sors undertook  to  furnish  specialized  equipment  such  as  cameras, 
surveying  instruments,  drafting  tools,  films,  drawing  paper,  and 
so  on.  The  sponsors  were  required  to  provide  the  personnel  for 
directing  projects,  making  technical  analyses  of  recovered  mate- 
rial, editing  reports,  and  providing  suitable  custodianship  of 
recovered  materials.  As  this  particular  project  was  written,  the 
WPA  was  to  provide  88.69  per  cent  of  the  total  monetary  allot- 
ment, while  the  sponsor  was  to  contribute  the  remaining  11.31 
per  cent.  Since  the  estimated  cost  of  publications  was  included 
in  the  sponsors'  donation,  the  share  to  be  carried  by  the  latter  for 
labor  and  technical  services  was  indeed  small  as  compared  to  the 
whole.  Approval  of  the  project  was  received  in  the  fall  of  1938, 
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and  work  was  begun  in  April,   1939,  continuing  until  the  spring 
of  1942. 

It  should  be  made  a  matter  of  record  at  once  that  without  the 
WP  \  subsidy  in  the  form  of  large  numbers  of  laborers,  we 
should  scarcely  be  able  to  talk  about  the  features  of  the  Angel 
Site  at  all.  The  area  bearing  archaeological  possibilities  is  so  great 
that  even  with  this  help,  and  after  four  years  of  investigation,  we 
have  hardly  more  than  a  good  representative  sampling  of  the 
complete  trait  complex  of  the  site. 

Since  the  WPA  represented  a  cross  section  of  available  labor, 
there  were  good  and  bad  among  the  lot.  Happily,  the  good  had 
a  tremendous  advantage  over  the  bad  in  numbers.  During  the 
period  of  project  activity  over  three  hundred  men  were  assigned 
to  us,  and  there  were  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  who  were  dis- 
charged for  complete  failure  to  co-operate.  While  it  was  some- 
times difficult  to  hnd  the  proper  niche  for  workers,  once  it  was 
found  they  invariably  performed  their  duties  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

During  the  entire  period  of  the  project  we  received  complete 
support  and  hearty  co-operation  from  the  administrative  offices 
of  WPA.  Some  of  our  requests  were  probably  unreasonable,  and, 
certainly,  most  of  them  were  "not  in  the  book,"  but  they  were 
met  with  a  patient  understanding  which  went  far  toward  making 
a  smooth-running  machine  of  the  whole  endeavor. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  present  here  an  exhaustive  technical 
treatment  of  the  data  accumulated.  Detailed  study  of  the  mate- 
rial which  has  been  recovered,  as  well  as  a  synthesis  of  the  archae- 
ological features  which  have  been  examined,  will  ultimately  be 
available  in  a  treatise  of  an  entirely  different  form,  containing  the 
statistical  data,  trait  tables,  trait  counts,  and  comparative  infor- 
mation which  are  important  to  the  archaeologist  but  sometimes  a 
burden  to  the  general  reader. 

We  hope  that  the  present  publication  will  serve  as  a  reply  to 
the  many  questions  which  naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  the 
friends  of  Indiana  archaeology  who  have  followed  the  progress 
of  this  undertaking  from  a  distance.  To  picture  the  village  as  it 
was  when  it  was  inhabited,  and  to  tell  about  the  economy  and 
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mode  of  life  of  the  folk  who  lived  there  is  our  present  purpose. 
Technical  terms  and  aspects  of  the  exploration  will  be  avoided 
except  where  they  are  necessary  to  validate  some  of  the  theoreti- 
cal reconstructions  proposed.  Besides  clarifying  the  more  complex 
phases  of  the  exploration,  we  hope  to  provide  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  prehistory  and  the  difficulties  involved 
in  reconstructing  the  past  by  the  mechanics  of  archaeology. 


RECORDED  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANGEL  SITE 

In  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  Vanderburgh  County, 
Indiana,  lies  the  Angel  Site.  Its  group  of  great  mounds  and  its 
village  site  surrounded  by  remnants  of  earthen  wall  cover  a  tract 
of  many  acres  on  a  low  terrace  above  the  Ohio  River  behind 
Three  Mile  Island.  Recorded  history  of  the  site  goes  back  only 
to  1875,  although  its  extent,  its  location  in  an  area  that  was 
opened  to  settlement  in  the  early  1800's,  and  the  fact  that  quan- 
tities of  pottery  sherds  and  other  material  remains  litter  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  argue  indisputably  that  it  was  known  as  an 
Indian  site  long  before  that  date. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  village  was  occupied 
during  and  after  the  period  of  De  Soto.  There  is  not  available, 
however,  one  single  fragment  of  material  evidence  that  even 
hints  that  the  site  was  visited  by  a  European  during  the  time  of 
its  occupation.  The  fact  that  we  have  no  historical  record  of  the 
village  and  its  inhabitants  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
site  is  prehistoric;  neither  does  the  lack  of  record  imply  that  its 
presence  was  not  known  by  hearsay  or  firsthand  knowledge  to  a 
few  inarticulate  adventurers  or  traders.  Its  isolation  from  the 
regions  where  explorers,  missionaries,  traders,  and  military  men 
were  most  active,  was,  of  course,  conducive  to  obscurity. 

In  1806  a  Congressional  survey  was  made  along  the  southern 
part  of  the  present  Vanderburgh  County.  Since  surveyors  were 
instructed  to  take  account  of  mines,  salt  springs,  mill  seats,  water- 
courses, and  "other  remarkable  and  permanent  things,"  the  field 
notes  of  Jacob  Fowler,  who  made  the  survey,  were  examined 
hopefully  for  some  record  of  the  mounds  or  earth  wall  embank- 
ment that  mark  the  Angel  Site.  There  is  no  mention  of  them. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  vegetation  along  the  survey  lines  was 
so  rank  that  a  view  broad  enough  to  encompass  the  mounds  was 
not  to  be  had,  and  that  Fowler  and  his  field  party  passed  them 
by  unknowingly.  A  distance  of  about  eight  hundred  feet  inter- 
venes at  present  between  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  and  the 
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largest  mound;  in  1806  the  distance  may  have  been  slightly  less. 

\  much  greater  Space  separated  the  mile  section  lines  from  the 
mounds.  Records  oi  other  surveys  at  this  period  and  later  show- 
that  the  work  was  slow  and  laborious,  and  that  the  surveyors  had 
little  time  for  investigation  beyond  the  lines  they  ran. 

Until  1817  the  section  containing  the  Angel  Site  (section  6, 
township  7  south,  range  ^  west )  remained  a  part  of  the  public 
domain.  In  January  of  that  year,  Thomas  Jones  purchased  681.28 
acres  including  the  site.  Three  miles  across  the  Vanderburgh 
County  line  in  Warrick  County,  settlement  may  have  begun  some- 
what earlier.  Some  sources  say  that  John  Sprinkle  moved  from 
Kentucky  to  the  site  of  the  present  Newburgh  as  early  as  1803, 
and  it  is  known  that  he  had  laid  out  a  little  town  called  variously 
Sprinklesburgh,  Mount  Prospect,  and  finally  officially  named 
Newburgh,  by  1818.  Did  he,  or  others  who  came  early  to  the 
region,  know  of  the  monumental  Indian  works  only  a  few  miles 
away;  By  the  first  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  mounds  and  the  remnant 
of  embankment  were  only  too  likely  regarded  chiefly  as  obstacles 
to  easy  clearing  and  plowing,  and  evidences  of  Indian  habitation 
may  have  seemed  commonplace  in  an  area  that  was  still  frontier. 

Vanderburgh  County  was  one  of  the  counties  included  in  a 
geological  survey  by  John  Collett,  state  geologist,  in  1875.  His 
report  seemed  a  likely  source  for  information  on  the  Angel  Site, 
but  it  is  almost  as  disappointing  as  Jacob  Fowler's  survey  notes. 
Collett  found  a  large  conical  mound  "on  farm  of  Ham.  Angell, 
southeast  quarter  section  31,  township  6,  range  9,"  which  he 
described  as  "a  wonder  ....  almost  too  grand  to  be  attributed  to 
the  puny  arm  of  man,"'  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  report  to  indi- 
cate that  he  pursued  his  investigation  the  short  half  mile  to  the 
southwest  which  would  have  brought  him  to  the  Jarge  mounds 
of  the  Angel  Site  proper.  The  mound  which  he  saw  probably 
has  no  relationship,  culturally  or  chronologically,  to  the  Angel 
Mounds,  and  will  receive  scant  attention  in  this  report. 

Within  a  year  after  Collett's  report  was  published,  Charles 
Artes,  of  Evansville,  had  visited  the  Angel  Site  and  had  dug  into 

Collett,  John,  "Vanderburg  County,"  in  Indiana  Geological  Report,  1875, 
pp.  299-300. 
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one  of  the  mounds.  An  Evansville  physician  named  Floyd  Stin- 
son, his  curiosity  roused  apparently  by  Artes'  findings,  made  a 
trip  out  to  Mathias  Angel's  farm  in  the  summer  of  1876,  and 
jotted  down  a  few  brief  notes  on  what  he  discovered.  As  pub- 
lished several  years  later,"  the  notes  are  somewhat  confused,  but 
mention  the  main  mounds,  the  earthwork  about  the  village  site, 
and  the  discovery  of  stone-lined  graves,  or  as  Stinson  put  it,  "a 
stone  cist"  and  aa  remarkable  altar." 

Scientific  interest  in  the  mound  groups  of  the  United  States 
prompted  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  to  undertake  a  survey  of 
notable  sites  in  the  1  880's.  Cyrus  Thomas  directed  the  field  work 
and  described  his  findings  in  a  report  published  in  1  894/  Thomas 
made  the  astute  observation  that  the  Angel  Group  seemed  "out 
of  place  in  the  region."  He  was  the  first  observer  who  had  seen 
enough  of  such  works  elsewhere  to  realize  that  the  Angel  Site 
displayed  outward  physical  features  common  to  villages  and 
mound  groups  in  the  South  and  Southeast.  However,  when 
environmental  factors  are  considered,  and  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  Pocket  of  Indiana  is  really  pretty  far  south,  it  becomes 
clear  that  there  is  no  actual  displacement. 

Thomas  presented  a  map  of  the  mounds  and  fairly  accurate 
data  on  their  dimensions,  but  it  is  obvious  that  his  figures  were 
not  based  on  instrument  data.  He  traced  the  wall  surrounding 
the  village  site,  but  believed  that  the  western  segment  was  of 
natural  origin. 

Next  on  the  record  comes  the  report  of  a  Newburgh  school- 
teacher, Albert  H.  Purdue.  He  made  his  examination  of  the 
Angel  Mounds  in  1 894,  apparently  without  seeing  Thomas' 
account  and  map,  which  were  published  in  that  year.  His  map 
of  the  site,  though  roughly  drawn,  is  superior  to  that  of  Thomas 


"Stinson,  Floyd,  "Mounds  and  Earthworks  in  Vanderburg  County,  Indiana," 
in  Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual  Report,  1881  (Washington,  D.  C,  1883), 
p.  591. 

3Thomas,  Cyrus,  "Report  on  the  Mound  Explorations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,"  in  U.  S.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Annual  Report,  1890-91 
(Washington,  D.  C,  1894).  See  pages  5  56-60  for  a  description  of  the  Angel 
Mounds. 
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in  showing  the  relative  position  o\  the  several  mounds.  It  also 
includes  all  the  earthen  wall  about  the  village/ 

Several  other  authors  have  mentioned  the  site  with  varying 
degrees  of  detail.  The  most  recent  discussion  is  that  of  Eli  Lilly, 
m  his  Prehistoric  Antiquities  oj  Indiana.  A  map  by  E.  \  .  Guern- 
sey, elaborating  the  sketch  made  by  Thomas,  accompanies  the 
discussion.  Two  important  new  features  are  the  photographs  of 
the  larger  mounds  and  Lilly's  suggestions  as  to  the  uses  to  which 
the  mounds  were  dedicated  and  his  comparison  of  this  site  with 
culturally  related  groups  in  the  Southeast.  Quite  appropriately 
he  rued  the  tact  that  we  "sit  idly  by,  letting  these  precious  chances 
slip  through  our  fingers"  of  preserving  the  most  important  of 
our  prehistoric  heritages.  Happily,  so  far  as  the  Angel  Site  is 
concerned,  that  situation  was  soon  altered. 

Before  leaving  the  history  of  the  Angel  Site,  some  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  materials  taken  from  it  since  1875. 
Charles  Artes,  of  Evansville,  already  mentioned  as  an  early 
visitor,  was  a  diligent  but  unscientific  collector  of  Indian  relics. 
He  accumulated  a  great  number  of  pieces,  many  of  them  fine 
specimens  of  Indian  workmanship,  but  unfortunately  he  did  not 
document  what  he  found.  His  collection  was  sold  a  few  years  ago 
to  Edward  Payne,  of  Springfield,  Illinois.  When  the  Payne  col- 
lection was  sold  in  turn,  the  writer  wras  allowed  to  study  the 
catalogues  and  the  material  from  Indiana.  Although  there  were 
entries  for  box  after  box  of  accessions  from  the  Artes  collection, 
none  of  the  material  had  been  documented  in  such  a  way  that  its 
exact  provenience  could  be  determined.  Its  scientific  value  had 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  failure  of  the  collectors  to  record 
places  of  origin. 

The  collection  of  Otto  Laval,  now  the  property  of  Evansville 
College,  also  contains  objects  which  must  have  come  from  the 
Angel  Site,  but  like  Artes,  Laval  failed  to  record  his  observations. 


Purdue,  Albert  H.,  "Some  Mounds  of  Vanderburgh  County,  Indiana,''  in 
Proceedings  of  the  Indiana  Acaden/y  of  Science,  1896  (Indianapolis,  1897), 
p.  68. 

Lilly,  Eli,  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  Indiana  .  .  .  (Indiana  Historical  Society, 
Indianapolis,   1937),  pp.  41-48. 
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A  collection  which  might  have  provided  the  greatest  assistance 
to  archaeological  study,  presents,  instead,  only  another  set  of 
problems. 

More  recently  Joseph  J.  Geringer,  of  Evansville,  has  been 
building  up  a  collection  of  local  material.  His  objects  are  well 
documented  and  catalogued.  Although  he  does  not  have  an 
abundance  of  material  from  the  Angel  Site,  his  collection  has 
proved  invaluable  for  the  study  of  material  cultural  anomalies, 
divergences,  complexities,  and  cross-overs  in  extreme  southwestern 
Indiana.  Leads  provided  by  his  work  have  been  of  utmost  impor- 
tance in  unknotting  tangled  evidence  from  this  heavily  populated 
prehistoric  area. 


WHY  DID  THE  INDIANS  CHOOSE  THIS  SITE? 

Visitors  to  the  \ngel  Site,  after  looking  it  over,  usually  remark, 

"Win  did  the  Indians  stop  here:  This  place  is  no  different  from 
a  dozen  others  along  the  river." 

It  is  true  that  the  casual  visitor  in  1938  might  wander  over  the 
entire  450  acres  and  see  nothing  except  the  mounds  to  set  it  apart 
from  surrounding  farmlands  on  similar  terraces  above  the  riser. 
Fences  and  remnants  of  fences  outlined  various  fields.  Old  barns 
and  outbuildings  stood  here  and  there,  and  the  mounds  them- 
selves were  overgrown  with  the  trees,  weeds,  and  flowers  common 
to  the  region.  What  were  the  clues,  asked  our  visitors,  that  told 
us  that  the  Indians  had  established  a  prehistoric  village  in  this 
ordinary  looking  spot: 

There  are  certain  natural  features  which  archaeologists  have 
learned  to  watch  for  in  searching  out  the  spots  where  men  lived 
in  the  past.  First,  and  of  primary  importance,  the  site  was  upon 
the  river  and  yet  was  completely  screened  from  the  main  channel 
by  what  is  now  known  as  Three  Mile  Island.1  There  are  other 
large  islands  along  the  river  both  above  and  below  the  site,  but 
behind  these  other  islands  the  bottoms  are  low  and  subject  to 
frequent  inundation,  whereas  here  the  terraces  are  well  above 
annual  flood.  This  fact  must  have  been  considered,  for  the  island 
screen  was  important  and  the  elevation  of  the  land  behind  it  more 
so,  a  combination  not  too  often  found. 

The  channel  separating  the  island  from  the  mainland  was  prob- 
ably slack  water  then  as  it  is  today.  If  boats  were  used  by  t he- 
villagers,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  otherwise,  the  channel 
would  have  provided  easy  access  to  the  village  by  water  and  a  safe 
harbor  for  craft.  This  "chute"  as  it  is  known  locally,  has  been  a 
famous  producer  of  hsh,  some  of  prodigious  size.  What  it  pro- 
duced before  the  days  of  navigation  dams,  excessive  sediment 
deposits,  and   river  pollution,  we   can   only   imagine.     Evidence 

'The  island  is  now  2.5  miles  in  length.  It  extends  from  mile  779.1  to  mile 
781.6  on  the  Ohio  River  below  Pittsburgh.  The  Ohio  River  .  .  .,  compiled 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army  (5th  ed., 
rev.  to  June  30,  1934.  Washington,  D.  C,  193  5),  pp.  134-3  5. 
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secured  in  the  explorations  shows  that  fish  were  an  important 
item  in  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Angel  Site,  and  the  chan- 
nel must  have  provided  an  ideal  place  for  traps  and  weirs  as  well 
as  for  setting  nets  and  fishing  with  hook  and  line. 

There  is  another  feature  which  must  have  contributed  to  the 
selection  of  the  Angel  Site.  A  semicircular  depression  surrounds 
the  village  site  on  the  east,  north,  and  northwest.  This  depression 
has  been  referred  to  by  early  observers  as  a  slough  or  a  bayou; 
Thomas  thought  it  was  the  source  of  at  least  part  of  the  earth 
used  in  constructing  the  large  mound."  During  many  preliminary 
visits  to  the  mounds,  and  even  during  the  first  years  of  work, 
we  gave  the  depression  little  thought,  beyond  ruling  out  the 
thesis  that  it  had  been  caused  by  removal  of  earth  for  mound 
construction. 

When  contour  maps  were  being  prepared,  however,  it  was 
noticed  that  the  depression  was  lower  at  the  eastern  terminus 
than  at  the  western  portions,  and  that  drainage  was  thus  from 
west  to  east.  As  this  is  contrary  to  the  flow  of  the  river,  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  the  channel  could  have  been  part  of  the  river 
proper,  or  a  side  arm.  Neither  did  it  seem  possible  that  it  could 
have  been  formed  by  flooding  or  silting. 

Our  curiosity  aroused,  we  made  elevation  readings  at  some 
distance  west  of  those  already  taken.  These  figures  confirmed  the 
eastward  fall  of  the  channel,  and  disclosed  meanderings  through 
the  bottoms  that  were  suspiciously  like  an  old  stream  bed. 

We  had  an  aerial  photograph  which  showed  a  small  part  of 
this  channel,  but  were  eager  now  to  see  more  of  it  from  a  con- 
siderable height.  Thomas  M.  Bushnell,  Department  of  Agron- 
omy, Purdue  University,  very  kindly  provided  us  with  an  aerial 
photograph  which  included  not  only  our  archaeological  zone  but 
a  large  area  west  and  northwest  of  it.  The  channel  was  clearly 
visible  not  only  around  the  site,  but  continuing  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  from  a  point  at  the  west  end  of  the  village.  It  resembles 
nothing  more  than  a  small  stream  bed  or  rivulet,  with  its  source 
at  an  undetermined  spot  some  two  or  three  miles  northwest  of 

2Thomas,  "Report  on  Mound  Explorations,"  in  U.  S.  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  Annual  Re  fort,  1890-91,  p.  5  59. 
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the  Angel  Site.  Ir  completely  surrounded  the  north,  cast,  and 
west  limits  of  the  village,  and,  with  the  river  chute  on  the  south, 
formed  an  island  of  sorts  upon  which  the  village  was  built. 

I'odax  this  channel  is  an  overgrown  tangle  of  poplar,  button 
id,  smilax,  and  grapevines,  and  in  years  past  it  must  have 
ottered  a  formidable  approach  to  the  village.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide a  source  of  fresh  water  more  accessible  than  the  river.  Today 
there  is  no  running  water  in  the  channel  except  during  the  period 
of  maximum  precipitation,  but  run-off  water  accumulates  during 
the  rainy  season  and  persists  through  the  dry  summer  months. 
It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  ever  dry.  The  creek,  if  thus  it  was,  was 
probably  fed  by  springs  which  have  dried  up  as  the  forests  were 
removed,  and  ditching  and  intensive  cultivation  begun.3 

Perhaps  this  is  not  the  ideal  place  for  stating  that  the  inhabi- 
tants and  builders  of  this  village  were  from  the  deep  South  or 
Southeast,  but  to  do  so  now  permits  a  further  rationalization  as 
to  why  they  chose  this  area  in  which  to  establish  a  large  and 
important  village.  When  they  came,  they  found  a  flora  and  fauna, 
and  even  a  climate,  which  were  not  unfamiliar.  The  Indiana 
Pocket  provides  a  long  growing  season,  hot  and  humid  summer 
months  with  a  comparatively  mild  winter.  It  is  a  rare  day  when 
the  temperature  fails  to  rise  above  freezing.  The  newcomers 
found  cane  for  the  builder's  use;  the  cypress  was  a  familiar  tree, 
and  the  pecan  was  certainly  a  well-known  part  of  their  diet.  The 
broad  level  river  terraces,  heavy  with  silt  and  sandy  loam,  easily 
cultivated,  and  cut  through  with  sloughs  and  side  channels  from 
the  Ohio,  resembled  those  of  the  South.  All  these  features — the 
high  land  screened  from  the  main  river  channel  by  the  island, 
the  additional  protection  of  the  stream  surrounding  three-fourths 
of  the  site,  the  rich  loam,  warm  and  well  drained — would  have 
been  attractive  to  any  primitive  group.  The  familiar,  homelike 
atmosphere  appealed  especially  to  these  people  from  the  South, 
who  were  sedentary,  agricultural,  and  cultured. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  this  channel  has  been  submitted  to  Ralph 
Esarey  and  Clyde  Mallot,  geologists  of  Indiana  University. 


THE  SURVEY 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Evansville  office  of  WPA 
to  have  a  small  group  of  men  ready  to  start  work  at  the  Angel 
Site  on  the  morning  of  April  27,  1939.  Merrill  G.  Grothe  had 
previously  been  employed  by  the  WPA  to  act  as  engineer  for  the 
Angel  Mounds  exploration  and  also  as  project  supervisor.  A  time- 
keeper and  Grothe  were  the  only  men  of  the  first  twenty  assigned 
to  the  project  who  were  not  unskilled. 

William  L.  Rude,  who  had  worked  with  the  writer  in  explor- 
ing the  Nowlin  Mound  in  Dearborn  County,  had  been  employed 
by  the  Indiana  Historical  Society  to  oversee  the  site  after  the 
former  owners  had  moved  away,  and  had  been  at  the  mounds 
for  some  time.  It  was  planned  that  he  should  be  made  project 
supervisor  as  soon  as  the  number  of  men  assigned  to  the  work 
reached  the  proper  figure. 

A  great  deal  of  work  was  necessary  before  actual  digging  could 
begin.  About  100  acres  of  the  450  acres  purchased  are  considered 
to  be  of  archaeological  significance.  Our  first  job  was  to  remove 
the  fences  and  old  buildings  left  by  previous  owners  and  to  clear 
the  vegetation  from  the  rest  of  the  site.  To  facilitate  movement 
from  one  section  to  another,  two  ditches  had  to  be  bridged. 

Some  of  the  smaller  buildings  on  the  site  were  converted  into 
two  offices  and  a  small  barn  was  repaired  to  shelter  a  tractor  and 
tools.  Salvaged  lumber  buiJt  other  workrooms,  the  bridges,  a 
photographic  tower,  and  excavation  shelters. 

As  progress  permitted,  the  tempo  of  the  exploration  was  grad- 
ually increased.  Men  were  trained  for  special  tasks,  and  those 
who  showed  particular  interest  and  aptitude  were  trained  to 
become  group  supervisors.  This  policy  gave  an  incentive  to  good 
work,  for  increases  in  pay  went  to  those  who  qualified  for  special 
assignments.  It  also  kept  down  the  sponsors'  costs  and  decreased 
the  noncertified  technical  labor  charges  well  below  the  18.21  per 
cent  allotted  for  skilled,  professional,  and  technical  labor. 

The  Archaeological  Zone 

Most  important  of  our  preliminary  undertakings  was  the  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  archaeological  zone.    In  the  final  report  of  our 
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activities  there  will  be  maps  to  show  the  relationship  of  the  areas 
worked  to  the  property  as  a  whole,  and  additional  maps  to  relate 
the  boundaries  ot  the  property  to  county  lines;  for  the  time  being, 
onl)   owe  much  reduced  map  of  the  /one  is  presented. 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  represent  an  area  nearly  four- 
fifths  oi  a  mile  long  and  more  than  half  a  mile  wide  with  the 
minutiae  oi  detail  that  would  he  desirable.  The  map  reproduced 
here  —  reduced  from  an  original  drawing  forty-two  inches  square 
-ma\  therefore  fail  to  convey  the  magnitude  of  the  site,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  the  report  will  supplement  the  map  and  provide  a 
better  idea  of  its  scope. 

1  he  east  and  west  extent  of  the  map  represents  a  length  of 
4,200  feet;  the  north  and  south  maximum  is  3,600  feet  at  the 
west  end  oi  the  site.  Not  all  of  this  area  is  archaeologically  sig- 
nificant, but  the  bounds  of  map  and  survey  were  made  wide 
enough  to  be  all  inclusive.  The  symbols  used  in  designating  the 
several  mounds  on  our  map  are  those  used  by  Thomas  and  Guern- 
sey, with  additions  to  cover  other  elevations  which  may  or  may 
not  be  man-made  mounds. 

In  the  making  of  the  survey,  corners  wrere  found  and  marked 
with  permanent  monuments.  A  grid  system,  established  to  the 
cardinal  points,  was  set  up  and  stakes  were  set  to  lay  out  the 
entire  archaeological  zone  in  100-foot  squares.  Monuments  and 
triangulation  points  are  oriented  writh  Polaris,  so  that  exact  bear- 
ings are  known  and  recorded.  A  random  traverse  was  run  from 
established  bench  marks  east  of  the  site,  which  served  to  tie  our 
elevations  to  the  Government  standard  of  sea-level  figures.  The 
elevation  figures  are  exact,  therefore,  conforming  to  data  used 
as  a  basis  for  such  other  maps  of  the  vicinity  as  the  Government 
topographic  maps,  geological  survey  maps,  and  flood-plain  maps. 
All  this  had  to  be  done  before  any  archaeological  work  proper 
could  be  started,  and  to  avoid  possible  waste  of  man-hours,  it  was 
carried  through  with  the  twenty  men  first  assigned  to  the  project. 

The  Mounds 

Most  prominent  feature  of  the  Angel  Site  is,  of  course,  Mound 
A,  which  dominates  the  scene  by  reason  of  its  size  and  central 
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location  in  relation  to  the  inhabited  area.  Together  with  others  of 
the  larger  mounds,  it  was  described  by  Stinson  and  the  observers 
who  followed  him,  and  is  shown  on  the  maps  of  Thomas,  Purdue, 
and  Guernsey. 

Measurements  given  by  the  various  writers  differ  among  them- 
selves and  from  those  made  by  our  survey.  These  differences  are 
due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  until  our  extended  survey  was 
made  possible,  no  instruments  were  used  in  making  the  lineal 
and  vertical  determinations.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  where  natural 
elevations  end  and  a  mound  proper  begins.  The  amount  of  talus 
to  be  included  within  mound  dimensions  is  always  debatable,  but 
if  instruments  are  used,  figures  can  be  determined  with  some 
approach  to  accuracy,  and  elevations  can  be  ascertained  definitely 
in  relation  to  mean  ground  level.  The  accompanying  table  shows 
the  measurements  recorded  by  various  observers. 

Mound  A  consists  of  three  principal  graded  elevations.  Its 
over-all  length,  according  to  our  figures,  is  644  feet,  width,  335 
feet,  and  maximum  elevation,  44  feet.  The  long  axis  bears  north 
22  degrees  east. 

The  first  terrace  is  approached  at  this  time  by  three  ramplike 
grades  from  the  south,  east,  and  west.  Cultivation  has  obviously 
altered  this  terrace  considerably.  Good  surface  evidence  indicates 
that  originally  it  was  broader  and  more  nearly  level,  and  that 
ramps  were  much  steeper  than  they  are  now. 

The  ramp  leading  from  the  first  terrace  to  the  second,  which 
is  a  huge  extension  of  the  mound  to  the  northeast,  perhaps  dif- 
fers little  today  from  its  original  state.  The  second  terrace  and 
approaching  ramp  have  both  been  under  cultivation,  but  certainly 
not  to  the  extent,  nor  for  as  long,  as  the  lower  terrace  and  its 
ramps.  The  upper  terrace  is  much  larger  than  the  lower  one. 
Although  probably  constructed  with  a  flat  top,  the  contour  has 
been  worn  by  cultivation  and  some  erosion. 

So  far,  Mound  A  is  typical  of  the  large  truncate  pyramidal 
mounds  so  common  in  the  South  and  Southeast.  The  third  eleva- 
tion of  the  mound,  a  conical  offset  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  upper  terrace,  is  an  exception  to  this  conformity.  Although 
unusual,  it  is  not  unique,  for  there  are  records  of  several  large 
mounds  which  have,  or  have  had,  this  conical  projection. 
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Table  1.    Mound  Measurements 

Mound      Stinson(1876)     Thomaa(1891)    Purdue (1896)  Guernsey (1937)  Black(1939) 
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175-225  ft. 

335  ft. 

diam. 

MM)  ft. 

orient 

wv 

NE 

\\v 

N22    E  along 

mill  line 

Mm  nd 

1! 

( 6th  mound ) 

(1!) 

(No.  4) 

(B) 

(B) 

height 

10  tt. 

3-4  ft. 

5  it. 

4  ft. 

5  ft. 

diam. 

I'll!  ft. 

inn  ft. 

inn  ft. 

2H5  ft.  E&Wj 
168  ft.  N&S 

circum. 

30yds.(diam  ;  ) 

orient. 

665  ft.  N54°E 
of  Mound  A 

665  ft.  N54°E 
of  Mound  A 

816  ft.  N63°50'E 
of  Mound  A 

Mound  C        (2d  mound)  (C)  (No.  2)  (C)  (C) 

height  8  ft.  6  ft.  5  ft. 


length 

219  ft.  N&S 

width 

166  ftE&W 

diam. 

102  ft.  N&S; 
1H8  ft.  E&  W 

90  ft. 

1H2-108  ft. 

circum.          1  50  ft.  (diam  r  ) 

orient. 

650  ft.  N86°W 
of  Mound  A 

6  50  ft.  N86° 

of  Mound  A 

W 

654  ft.  N78°20'W 
of  Mound  A 

Mound  D        (4th  mound) 

(D) 

(No.  5) 

(D) 

(D) 

height          4  ft. 

4  ft. 

3  ft. 

diam. 

"5  ft. 

60  ft. 

75  ft. 

"5  ft.  N&S; 
65  ft.  E&  W 

circum.  1  50  ft. 

orient.  425  ft.  S40°W  425  ft.  S40°W        514  ft.  S46°30'\V 

of  Mound  A  of  Mound  A  of  Mound  A 

Mound  E        (3d  mound)  (E)  (No.  1)  (E)  (E) 

height         20  ft.  12  ft.  12  ft.  12  ft.  13  ft. 

diam.  60  ft.  (at  top)      61ft.  N&S;  115ft.  52-61  ft.  142  ft.  N&S; 

52  ft.  E&W  162  ft.  E&W 

(at  top)  (at  base) 

circum.         402  ft.  338  ft.  (at  base) 

orient.  965  ft.  N52°W  965  ft.  N52°W       1009  ft.  N41°50'W 

of  Mound  A  of  Mound  A  of  Mound  A 
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Table  I.    Mound  Measurements — Contd. 

Mound       Stinson(1876)     Thomas  (1891)     Purdue  ( 1 896)   Guernsey  ( 1937)  Black(1939) 


Mound  F        (1st  mound)  (F) 

height  1 5  ft.  1 5  ft. 

diam.  100  ft.  (at  top)    98  ft.  N&S;  160  ft 

100ft.  E&W 
(at  top) 

circum.         585  ft.  550  ft. 

orient.  1480  ft.  S 56° W 

of  Mound  A 


(No.  3)  (F) 

10  ft.  15  ft. 


(F) 


13  ft. 


100  ft.  (at  top)       23  5  ft.  N&S; 
239  ft.  E&W 

550  ft. 

1480  ft.  S56°W     1538  ft.  S63°0'W 
of  Mound  A  of  Mound  A 


Mound  G    Not  part  of  Angel  Mound  Group 


Mound  H 

height 

diam. 

orient. 


3  ft. 

121  ft.  N&S; 
110  ft.  E&W 

2184  ft.  S46°20'W 
of  Mound  A 


Mound  I 
height 
diam. 
orient. 


2  ft. 

110  ft. 

382  ft.  S55°40'W 
of  Mound  A 


Mound  J 

height 

diam. 

orient. 


2  ft. 

180  ft.  E&W; 
122  ft.  N&S 

663  ft.  N33°0'E 
of  Mound  A 


Mound  K. 

height 
length 
width 
orient. 


(No.  6) 


2ft.(?) 

78  ft. 

36  ft. 

571  ft.  S23°10'W 
of  Mound  A 


Mound  L 

height 

diam. 

orient. 


2  ft. 

136  ft.  N&S; 

75  ft.  E  &  W 

1241  ft.  N69°0'E 
of  Mound  A 
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I  he  top  oi  this  14  foot  cone  is  not  quite  pointed  hut  very 
nearl)  so.  Curiousl)  enough,  the  cone  is  not  based  entirely  on  the 
upper  terrace,  but  projects  beyond  it,  the  eastern  slope  declining 
from  the  peak  of  the  cone  to  ground  level,  making  a  bulge 
beyond  the  face  of  the  terrace.  What  was  the  reason  for  this 
odd  construction?  Was  there  some  structure  on  the  second  ter- 
race which  stood  too  close  to  the  eastern  edge  to  permit  building 
the  entire  cone  on  the  terrace  Level?  Is  it  possible  (the  idea  seems 
fantastic)  that  the  conical  mound  was  built  first,  and  that  the 
large  terraced  mound  was  built  against  its  side? 

If  this  hypothesis  should  be  true,  it  would  mean  that  the  build- 
ers of  the  cone  were  unrelated  to  the  builders  of  the  terraced 
mounds,  and  we  should,  therefore,  have  a  splendid  example  of 
cultural  stratification.  If  there  were  no  other  examples  of  offset 
conical  mounds  on  truncate  pyramids,  this  theory  would  not  seem 
so  farfetched.  Only  proper  excavation  will  disclose  the  sequence 
of  erection  of  the  several  terraces  and  levels,  and  provide  an 
answer  to  this  question. 

Mound  B  was  mentioned  by  all  writers  who  have  described 
the  Angel  Group,  but  the  measurements  they  give  illustrate  again 
how  heights  and  dimensions  vary  in  the  eyes  of  different  observ- 
ers. In  this  case  the  topography  accounts  for  the  great  variation 
in  the  estimates  of  Mound  B's  elevation.  The  mound  appears  to 
have  been  erected  upon  a  ridgelike  elevation  which  may  or  may 
not  be  altogether  natural.  Our  contour  map  shows  the  maximum 
elevation  of  the  mound  to  be  386  feet  above  sea  level.  Consider- 
ing the  mean  ground  level  of  the  village  as  377  feet,  we  have  an 
elevation  of  9  feet  for  the  mound.  Using  the  381 -foot  contour 
line  as  a  base  for  the  mound,  or  considering  this  contour  as  the 
periphery  of  the  mound,  we  find  that  it  has  a  diameter  of  205  feet 
east  and  west,  by  168  feet  north  and  south,  and  a  height  of  5  feet. 
Excavation  will  determine  where  the  base  of  the  mound  is  and 
its  exact  height  and  diameter.  The  mound  bears  north  63  degrees 
50  minutes  east  of  Mound  A,  and  is  816  feet  removed  from  it. 

Mound  C,  lying  654  feet  north  78  degrees  20  minutes  west 
of  Mound  A,  in  its  present  state  is  5  feet  high  and  2 1 9  feet  long, 
north  and  south,  by  1 66  feet  wide,  east  and  west.  As  with  the 
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other  mounds,  earlier  descriptions  of  its  size  and  height  vary; 
only  excavation  to  the  original  mound  floor  can  provide  definitive 
measurements. 

Mound  D  is  514  feet  south  46  degrees  30  minutes  west  of 
Mound  A.  Our  survey  indicates  that  it  is  3  feet  high,  has  a  north 
and  south  diameter  of  75  feet,  and  a  width  of  65  feet. 

Mound  E  is  a  beautifully  preserved  pyramidal  mound  1,009 
feet  north  41  degrees  50  minutes  west  of  Mound  A.  Apparently 
it  has  never  been  cultivated;  a  slight  amount  of  alteration  of  the 
top  has  resulted  from  the  location  of  a  Boy  Scout  cabin  there  for 
a  few  years.  Mound  E  is  large,  and  the  variations  in  its  measure- 
ments as  given  by  earlier  observers  are  correspondingly  wide.  Our 
data  show  it  to  be  13  feet  in  height,  with  a  base  diameter  of  142 
feet  north  and  south  by  162  feet  east  and  west. 

Mound  F  stands  1,538  feet  south  63  degrees  west  of  Mound  A. 
It,  too,  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  at  the  time  of  our 
survey,  in  spite  of  some  cultivation  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
We  found  it  to  be  13  feet  in  height,  235  feet  in  diameter  north 
and  south,  by  239  feet  east  and  west. 

Mound  G  is  not  included  on  our  contour  map.  It  is  located 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  Angel  Site  proper, 
outside  the  property  owned  by  the  Indiana  Historical  Society. 
Because  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  older  than  the 
mounds  in  the  river  bottoms,  and  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
group,  it  was  not  included  in  our  survey. 

Collett  saw  and  described  this  mound,  but  apparently  saw  none 
of  the  Angel  Group,  proper;  Purdue  mentioned  it,  and  Guern- 
sey's map  labels  it  as  a  very  large  truncate  mound,  conical,  on  a 
square  base.  It  was  built  upon  the  end  of  a  long  wind-blown 
ridge  of  loess,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  line  between 
the  natural  ridge  and  the  mound.  The  square  effect  of  the  base 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  cultivation  outside  a  fence  which  once 
enclosed  the  mound.  Surrounding  fields  have  been  cultivated 
for  years,  and  as  they  lie  on  the  slopes  of  the  loess  ridge,  have 
eroded  to  a  great  degree.  The  fence  line  marks  the  point  where 
erosion  ceased.  Within  the  fence  line,  the  surface  is  pretty  much 
in  its  natural  state  and  some  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the 
surface  without. 
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Cultivation  of  the  loess  ridge  west  of  this  mound  turned  up 
numerous  Indian  artifacts  in  past  years.  They  differ  from  the 
materials  found  in  the  Angel  Site  explorations  in  several  defi- 
nite respects:  the  points  are  entirely  different;  the  types  of  object 
are  not  at  all  the  same;  although  pottery  has  not  been  found,  to 
our  knowledge,  we  are  confident  that  if  any  should  be  found,  it 
would  not  be  the  shell-tempered  ware  common  to  the  Angel  Site. 
We  believe  the  mound  to  be  of  Adena  or  Hopewellian  type,  and 
that  it  was  built  long  before  the  folk  who  established  the  large 
village  in  the  river  bottoms  arrived  in  this  vicinity. 

Mound  H  has  not  been  mentioned  in  earlier  accounts  of  the 
site.  It  is  a  small  mound  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the 
archaeological  zone  (2,184  feet  south  46  degrees  20  minutes 
west  of  Mound  A),  and  the  natural  contours  of  the  area  make 
it  difficult  to  determine  the  mound's  size  and  height.  It  appears 
to  be  about  3  feet  high  and  1  2  1  feet  in  diameter  north  and  south 
by  1  1  0  feet  east  and  west.  The  protective  bastion  which  encircled 
the  village  lay  just  beyond  it. 

Mound  I,  another  small  mound,  lies  north  of  Mound  D.  The 
two  are  so  close  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
it  has  not  been  mentioned  by  any  previous  reporter.  Mound  I, 
382  feet  south  55  degrees  40  minutes  west  of  Mound  A,  is  2 
feet  high  and  has  a  diameter  of   1 1 0  feet. 

Mound  J  is  another  hitherto  unreported  mound,  which  has  a 
height  of  2  feet  above  mean  village  level  and  a  diameter  of  180 
feet  by  122  feet.  The  long  axis  runs  east  and  west.  This  elevation 
lies  663  feet  north  33  degrees  east  of  Mound  A. 

Mound  K  is  included  in  the  list  of  mounds  with  some 
reservations.  It  was  mentioned  by  Purdue  as  a  "small  indistinct 
mound"  and  appears  as  No.  6  on  his  map.  It  is  about  two  feet 
higher  than  the  field  to  the  east  of  it,  although  its  elevation  above 
sea  level,  377  feet,  is  no  greater  than  the  mean  village  elevation. 
We  found  it  to  be  78  feet  long,  east  and  west,  and  36  feet  wide. 
Further  research  will  be  required  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  is  artificially  constructed.  It  is  571  feet  south  23  degrees  10 
minutes  west  of  Mound  A. 
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Mound  L  is  an  elevation  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  inhabited 
area,  1,241 -feet  north,  69  degrees  east  of  Mound  A.  It  rises  2 
feet  above  the  surrounding  area,  is  136  feet  long  north  and  south 
by  75  feet  east  and  west.  It,  too,  may  be  a  natural  mound  or  an 
especially  heavy  deposit  of  debris. 

Mounds  A,  E,  and  F  are  definitely  of  the  truncate  pyramidal 
type.  All  flat-topped  mounds  of  this  type  were  erected  for  a 
single  purpose — to  serve  as  foundations  upon  which  the  Indians 
built  temples  and  residences  for  their  chiefs  and  headmen.  The 
popular  belief  that  all  mounds  were  built  as  burial  mounds  is  a 
mistaken  one.  It  is  true  that  burials  are  sometimes  found  in  flat- 
topped  substructure  mounds — -we  have  found  them  here — but 
they  are  incidental  to  the  true  function  of  the  mounds. 

There  are  other  types  of  mounds,  such  as  earth  structures 
erected  for  defense,  of  which  we  have  examples  here  also.  Effigy 
mounds  are  found  in  certain  states  but  not  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Some  mounds  are  simply  heaps  of  debris  and  refuse. 
We  may  have  examples  of  this  type  in  Mounds  L  and  J.  Such 
deposits  are  not  mounds  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term,  but 
because  they  are  elevations,  or  built-up  deposits,  we  call  them 
mounds  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  to  indicate  that  they  are 
not  a  natural  part  of  the  site. 

One  type  of  mound  was  built,  apparently,  purely  for  cere- 
monial use.  Considering  the  ceremonial  nature  of  some  of  the 
structures  which  were  erected  upon  our  flat-topped  mounds,  it 
might  seem  permissible  to  include  them  in  this  category.  In  strict 
archaeological  usage,  however,  a  ceremonial  mound  is  one  of  a 
type  limited  in  geographical  distribution  and  geometrical  in  con- 
figuration; in  this  respect  the  pyramidal  mounds  of  Angel  Site 
do  not  conform. 

The  present  condition  of  Mounds  B,  C,  D,  H,  I,  J,  K,  and  L 
makes  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  visualize  them  in  their  orig- 
inal form.  After  many  years  of  intensive  cultivation,  they  are 
dome  shaped,  and  offer  no  hint  that  the  sides  were  ever  steep  or 
the  tops  ever  flat.  It  is  likely  that  they  were  always  very  much 
as  they  are  now,  allowing  for  a  certain  decrease  in  elevation  due 
to  cultivation.  Their  purpose  and  internal  structure  must  await 
examination. 
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I  Hi-  Embankment  and  Village  Site 

Next  to  the  mounds  the  most  interesting  and  obvious  feature 
oi  the  site  is  the  remnant  of  a  palisade  which  once  surrounded  the 
site  upon  all  sides  except  the  south.  This  remnant  consists  of  an 
earthen  embankment.  Varying  from  a  plainly  visible  hank  three 
feet  in  height  where  it  runs  through  the  edge  of  a  woods  and  has 
never  been  under  cultivation,  it  declines  to  nothing  more  than  a 
distinct  discoloration  of  the  earth  in  otherwise  normal  fields. 

Cyrus  Thomas  mapped  a  part  of  this  embankment  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  archaeological  zone.  In  the  accompanying  text  he 
called  attention  to  "a  ridge11  in  the  west  part  of  the  site,  which  is, 
m  reality,  the  continuation  of  the  wall,  but  which  he  did  not 
recognize.  Guernsey  also  shows  only  the  eastern  segment  of 
the  wall. 

Purdue  saw  the  embankment  in  its  entirety  and  showed  it 
upon  his  map.  He  also  indicated  an  internal  wall  leading  from 
Mound  C  to  the  eastern  rampart  which  was  not  mentioned  by 
Thomas. 

\ided  by  aerial  photography  and  the  precise,  extremely  close 
contour  survey  of  the  site,  we  have  traced  the  embankment  around 
the  inhabited  area  from  bank  to  bank  of  the  second  terrace.  A 
later  section  deals  with  features  of  this  protective  palisade  or 
stockade. 

Practically  every  square  foot  of  ground  within  the  enclosing 
palisade  has  and  will  continue  to  produce  material  evidence  of 
aboriginal  handiwork.  The  ground  is  literally  strewn  with  shells, 
potsherds,  flint  chips,  animal,  bird,  and  reptile  bones,  as  well  as 
an  abundance  of  complete  pieces. 

This  wealth  of  artifacts  and  other  remains  was  not  missed  by 
those  who  have  reported  previously'  on  the  mounds  and  village. 
Some  of  them  made  the  common  mistake,  however,  of  interpret- 
ing any  area  productive  of  bones  as  a  cemetery.  It  is  true  that 
some  early  peoples  set  aside  a  certain  area  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  disposing  of  the  dead,  as  we  do  today.  But  not  all  Indians 
followed  this  practice,  and  the  residents  of  the  Angel  Site  did 
not.    Plowed-up  fragments  of  burials  appear  over  the  entire  site. 
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Sometimes  burials  are  found  below  a  house  site — especially  is 
this  true  of  infant  burials.  Burials  are  found  also  within  pits 
and  graves  outside,  but  close  to,  the  areas  where  houses  stood, 
and  some  are  discovered  outside  the  rampart  in  the  earth  banks 
of  the  river  terrace.  Bundle  reburials  appear  in  pits  dug  into  the 
slopes  of  the  mounds  themselves.  With  these  facts  in  mind  we 
must  conclude  that  there  is  no  segregated  cemetery  at  the  site — 
it  is  all  cemetery.  In  this  respect  the  Angel  Site  does  not  differ 
from  culturally  related  habitation  sites. 

The  Public  Square 

One  other  physical  feature  disclosed  by  the  contour  survey 
may  be  mentioned,  but  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  for  want 
of  sufficient  information.  A  roughly  rectangular  area  between 
Mounds  A  and  F  became  apparent  as  contour  data  was  taken. 
It  was  extremely  flat  and  bounded  on  the  four  sides  by  low 
ridges.  (See  the  contour  map,  Divisions  M,  N,  and  O,  12-13, 
immediately  below  Mound  C  and  west  of  Mound  A.)  The  area 
is  set  off  from  the  surrounding  acres  by  a  difference  in  vegetation 
as  well  as  by  the  low  ridges.  We  surmise  that  this  difference 
results  from  a  drainage  factor  introduced  by  Indian  activity  and 
construction. 

Every  large  village  in  the  Southeast  of  which  this  village  is  a 
counterpart,  had  a  civic  ground  or  public  square  on  which  all 
civic  exercises  were  held.  Such  squares  were  surrounded  by  cabins 
within  which  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  general  populace  reposed 
to  watch  the  proceedings.  The  low  ridges  defining  the  oblong  at 
the  Angel  Site  may  prove  to  have  been  used  for  such  cabins. 
Future  work  may  convert  this  somewhat  obscure  feature  into 
one  of  the  more  interesting  assets  of  the  site. 


THE   EXCAV  mONS 

Clearing  of  the  site  and  completion  of  the  survey  was  neces- 
sary before  excavation  work  could  be  begun  on  a  large  scale. 
During  the  clearing  process,  however,  opportunity  offered  for  a 
practice  excavation  which  served  the  valuable  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing our  first  small  group  of  workers  to  the  specialized  tech- 
niques of  this  phase  of  the  exploration.  Methods  of  cataloguing, 
surveying,  and  recording  data  were  all  strange  to  these  men.  The 
trial  excavation  showed  which  members  of  the  group  could  be 
trained  to  act  as  leaders  when  the  project  personnel  was  expanded; 
it  saved  us  from  the  confusion  and  delays  that  would  have  been 
inevitable  had  we  attempted  to  train  a  large  number  of  inexpe- 
rienced men  at  one  time;  and  it  helped  us  to  devise  methods  and 
procedures  that  would  be  practicable  in  the  larger  undertaking. 

Outlying  Camp  Site 

There  had  been  until  1938  an  old  house  in  Division  X  7  D. 
When  we  began  clearing  the  site,  the  house  had  been  demolished 
but  the  cellar  had  not  been  filled  and  the  cluster  of  barns,  sheds, 
and  outbuildings  which  usually  accompanies  farmhouses  was  still 
standing.  Some  of  the  buildings  were  removed,  while  others 
were  reconstructed  for  use  as  offices,  tool  sheds,  and  storage 
buildings. 

Before  filling  the  cellar  we  scraped  the  earth  walls  to  see  what 
the  subsurface  strata  might  be.  When  the  west  face  of  the  cellar 
was  exposed  by  troweling  we  made  an  interesting  discovery. 
Below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground  we  saw  definite  evidence 
of  an  old  soil  profile  and  within  and  upon  it  objects  of  Indian 
manufacture.  Expanding  the  scraping  to  the  north  and  east  faces 
of  the  cellar  we  could  distinguish  a  continuation  of  this  profile 
and  more  evidence  of  previous  occupation.  It  was  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  at  this  point  there  had  been  a  small  camp,  or,  more 
probably,  an  outlying  community  of  the  larger  and  principal 
village  site.  Before  erecting  buildings  on  the  spot,  we  excavated 
the   entire   area  and   made   some   interesting  finds.   The   objects 
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picked  up  here  at  first  seemed  somewhat  different  from  those 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  village  across  the  intervening  creek- 
bed  depression,  but  as  more  material  was  gathered,  it  became 
evident  that  the  two  areas  were  culturally  homogeneous. 

At  first,  also,  we  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  soil  which 
intervened  between  the  layer  of  camp  debris  and  the  present  sur- 
face was  the  result  of  silting  by  the  river,  but  a  closer  inspection 
showed  that  a  fill  had  been  made  around  the  old  house  during 
the  years  of  occupation  by  means  of  earth  thrown  out  from  the 
cellar  excavation. 

Parts  of  three  divisions  were  explored — X  7  D,  Y  7  C,  and 
Y  8  B — and  from  that  area  14,1  12  objects  were  recovered  and 
catalogued.    Most  of  the  pieces  were  pottery  sherds. 

A  few  burials  were  found  scattered  promiscuously  over  the 
area.  They  were  all  in  an  extremely  poor  state  of  preservation, 
due,  not  to  age,  but  to  the  rather  high  acidity  of  the  soil  matrix. 
For  the  same  reason  the  pottery  at  this  place  was  cell  tempered, 
whereas  the  sherds  from  the  main  village  were  all  shell  tem- 
pered. Basically,  the  two  types  were  one,  but  acid  soils  leached 
out  the  particles  of  shell,  leaving  cells  in  the  paste.  Relative  age 
does  not  affect  this  condition  in  pottery  any  further  than  it  does 
in  skeletal  material. 

There  were  many  pits  within  the  area.  All  were  filled  with 
sherds,  animal  bones,  and  shells. 

Immediately  below  what  had  been  the  fireplace  in  the  demol- 
ished farmhouse  (in  Subdivision  C,  Division  Y  7),  we  found  the 
enamel  of  teeth  indicating  the  presence  of  a  burial.  This  find  lay 
only  1.69  feet  below  the  surface.  Near  by,  the  remnants  of  a 
skull  came  into  view,  and  with  the  fragments,  two  pottery  bowls, 
a  pottery  bottle,  and  a  cube  of  galena.  Bowls  and  bottle  had  been 
placed  upright  south  of  the  skull,  the  bottle  lip  extending  some- 
what above  the  rims  of  the  bowls.  When  the  fireplace  was  laid, 
the  builders  had  dug  away  the  rim  of  the  bottle  and  laid  the 
bricks  directly  upon  what  remained.  It  is  a  mystery  why,  if  they 
saw  the  bottle,  and  we  don't  see  how  they  could  have  missed  it, 
they  did  not  explore  further.  Of  course  we  were  pleased  that 
their  faulty  observation  or  lack  of  curiosity  left  the  three  fine 
primitive  objects  for  our  collection. 
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Excavations  were  carried  on  in  this  area  until  the  site  was 
exhausted.  We  then  requested  an  assignment  of  more  men,  and 
work  was  begun  on  the  village  site. 

Approach  to  the  Village  Site 

In  order  to  approach  the  inhabited  area  from  sterile  ground 
and  at  the  same  time  obtain  knowledge  of  the  subsurface  profiles 
of  the  first  river  terrace,  we  ran  deep  trenches  across  the  first 
rows  of  10 -foot  blocks  in  Subdivision  X  1  1  I).  The  contour  map 
shows  this  area  where  the  modern  ditch  meets  the  bank  of  the 
"chute"  or  channel  between  the  mainland  and  island,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  terrace  upon  which  the  village  was 
located. 

It  was  our  intention  to  excavate  this  first  trench  completely 
across  the  ditch  and  deep  enough  to  put  us  far  below  any  evi- 
dence of  occupation,  but  the  character  of  the  soil  prevented 
excavating  to  a  depth  greater  than  seven  feet  without  danger 
from  caved-in  banks.  In  order  to  determine  the  type  of  soils  at 
great  depth  here  we  made  tests  with  a  6-inch  post  auger  down 
to  clear  sand  at  selected  points  across  the  trench.  Samples  were 
extracted  and  placed  in  their  proper  sequence  upon  a  board  so 
that  a  full  picture  of  the  subsurface  profiles  was  before  us.  The 
occurrence  of  soil  changes  in  the  respective  test  holes  was  then 
plotted  by  depths  on  charts,  and  a  drawing  of  the  conformation 
of  the  soils  was  thus  obtained. 

The  principal  feature  disclosed  by  these  tests  was  the  occur- 
rence of  sherds  of  pottery,  fire-burned  stones,  and  animal  bones 
at  a  maximum  depth  of  16.97  feet  below  the  trench  floor  at 
Stake  2  R  3,  which  puts  the  debris  level  22.4  feet  below  the  sur- 
face at  that  stake.  The  sherds  were  found  in  clean  sand  .  1  foot 
below  the  bottom  of  the  silt  deposit.  This  was  not  the  only 
instance  of  such  finds.  Others  were  made  at  varying  depths  in 
the  several  test  holes  made  in  this  and  other  later  trenches.  In 
fact  they  occurred  with  sufficient  orderliness  to  permit  them  to 
be  plotted  in  a  revealing  manner.  The  chart  shows  the  debris- 
bearing  strata  to  be  coeval  with  the  bottom  of  the  silt  and  the 
line  of  declination  corresponds  with  the  present  surface  contours. 
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Lest  the  reader  interpret  these  deep  deposits,  below  silt,  as  an 
indication  of  great  antiquity  for  the  site,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  they  indicate  something  quite  different.  Actually  they  show 
that  when  the  village  was  occupied  the  depression  which  passes 
the  site  on  its  eastern  border  was  at  least  22.4  feet  deeper  at  the 
point  marked  by  Stake  2  R  3  than  it  is  today,  and  that  the  over- 
burden of  silt  has  been  deposited  since  the  debris  was  thrown  over 
the  stockade  from  the  village  within  or  was  washed  down  the 
bank  of  what  is  now  the  second  river  terrace  to  lodge  upon  the 
clean  sand  then  composing  the  bottom  of  the  depression  or 
stream  bed. 

Under  some  conditions  it  would  require  many  years  for  silt 
to  build  up  to  this  depth.  The  bottoms  along  the  Ohio  River, 
however,  have  silted  up  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the  past  hundred  or 
so  years  of  intensive  cultivation.  During  the  inundations  of 
1939-40,  over  a  foot  of  silt,  by  actual  measurement,  was  depos- 
ited on  the  first  terrace  at  this  place.  During  the  floods  this  year 
(  1 943  )  there  was  not  nearly  so  much  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  water  covered  the  terrace  more  frequently  and  for  longer 
periods  than  in  1939-40.  The  difference  was  due  apparently  to 
variability  in  river  cresting  during  the  flood  stages.  There  is  no 
regularity  of  silt  deposit,  and  such  a  factor  alone  cannot  be  used 
for  even  a  rough  measurement  of  time  or  chronology. 

We  hoped  when  we  began  the  excavation  of  trenches  in 
X  1  1  D  that  deposition  lines  marking  individual  flood  deposits 
might  be  evident,  but  they  were  not.  The  silt  was  entirely  homo- 
geneous. A  great  deal  of  European  material  such  as  broken  glass, 
china,  metal  harness,  and  implement  parts,  nails,  table  service, 
and  like  objects,  was  found  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  terrace 
bank  and  silt  deposits.  These  levels  can  be  considered  therefore 
as  having  been  built  up  by  displacement  of  soils  by  erosion  and 
cultivation  since  the  time  of  white  occupancy.  A  noticeable  absence 
of  both  European  and  Indian  materials  in  a  very  great  quantity 
of  the  silt  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  barren  stratum  was 
deposited  between  the  time  when  the  Indians  left  and  the  years 
when  early  settlers  arrived. 
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Work  within  the  area  produced  results  which  seem  to  heat- 
out  the  theor\  that  the  hank  of  what  is  now  the  second  terrace 
was,  at  the  time  the  Indians  occupied  the  village,  the  hank  of 
the  channel  between  the  mainland  and  the  island.  Before  explor- 
ations are  completed  it  will  be  desirable  to  make  similar  tests  at 
selected  points  along  the  first  terrace  and  second  terrace  bank  west 
o\  those  already   made. 

Continuation  of  the  1 0-foot  trenches  within  Subdivision  X  1  1  D 
finally  brought  us  up  the  terrace  bank  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
inhabited  area  on  the  level  second  terrace.  In  so  approaching  the 
village  we  were  able  to  establish  old  ground  levels  and  undis- 
turbed earth  levels  from  which  to  expand  the  explorations. 

The  Village  Site 

In  natural  sequence,  after  completing  work  in  X  11  1),  we 
came  to  Subdivision  C  of  Division  X  1  1  ;  after  staking  it  out 
into  the  customary  10-foot  blocks,  work  was  begun  there.  At 
this  time  we  also  increased  the  size  of  our  crew  with  new 
assignments. 

Within  this  area  we  were  dealing  with  very  heavy  deposits  of 
debris.  It  was  not  evident  immediately  whether  or  not  they 
would  be  laid  down  in  distinct  horizons  or  strata.  The  data  sought 
in  village  site  explorations — pits,  burials,  post  molds,  and  post- 
mold  patterns  outlining  house  sites — are  discoverable  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane;  therefore,  the  floor  of  a  village  exploration  must 
be  exposed  in  such  a  manner  that  evidence  of  such  features  will 
be  plainly  seen. 

It  is  always  desirable,  if  not  mandatory,  for  an  archaeologist 
to  see  the  layers  of  earth  he  is  passing  through  at  all  times  in 
order  that  he  may  fully  understand  the  significance  of  changes 
which  may  occur  in  the  material  recovered.  If  there  has  been 
multiple  occupation  of  a  site  by  unrelated  peoples,  it  will  be 
obvious  by  heterogeneity  in  the  material  remains  of  the  separate 
groups.  The  important  thing  to  determine  in  such  a  case  is  the 
physical  relationship  of  the  unrelated  groups  as  represented  by 
materials  /';/  situ.    In  archaeology  the  evidence  being  sought  is 
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destroyed  as  it  is  discovered  and  removed:  a  site  once  dug  can 
never  be  restored  to  allow  a  check  on  some  doubtful  character- 
istic. In  approaching  the  unknown  factors  of  an  inhabited  area 
then,  it  is  necessary  to  work  cautiously  and  in  a  manner  that  will 
produce  all  of  the  evidence.  In  this  instance  what  we  sought  was 
on  a  horizontal  plane  within  the  otherwise  undisturbed  soils 
underlying  the  village  debris,  but  what  we  had  to  know  also 
was  what  we  had  passed  through  in  approaching  that  level.  The 
technique  used  in  excavating  Subdivision  X  1 1  C  was  worked 
out  to  attain  these  ends  as  precisely  as  possible. 

The  portion  of  the  100-foot  subdivision  located  upon  the 
second  terrace  had  been  staked  into  10-foot  blocks,  the  smallest 
unit  used  in  our  explorations.  Two  men  were  assigned  to  each 
block  to  remove  the  earth  by  means  of  small  steel  pointing 
trowels.  Wherever  possible,  one  of  these  men  was  an  experienced 
worker.  They  troweled  in  four-tenths-foot  levels  and  material 
from  each  block  was  kept  separate  by  levels  and  catalogued  by 
block  and  level.  A  man  with  a  wheelbarrow  was  assigned  to  each 
four  blocks  to  remove  the  troweled  earth  to  a  waste  pile. 

The  actual  area  of  excavation  in  each  1 0-foot  block  was  9  feet 
square.  This  method  left  a  wall  of  earth  1  foot  thick  to  divide 
each  block  from  the  next  until  the  level  of  undisturbed  soil  was 
reached,  cleaned,  charted,  and  photographed.  The  work  was 
laborious  and  tedious.  Constant  care  had  to  be  exercised  to  avoid 
caving  in  the  walls  of  earth  surrounding  each  block,  and  it  was  a 
trying  matter  to  devise  runways  which  could  be  used  for  wheel- 
ing the  dirt  away.  Yet  the  results  were  worth  the  effort,  for  we 
were  able,  when  all  of  the  blocks  had  been  excavated,  to  see  the 
floor  of  each  block  with  its  accompanying  post  holes,  trenches, 
pits,  or  burials,  and  we  could  also  examine  the  character  of  the 
earth  through  which  we  had  passed  in  order  to  reach  the  floor. 

The  four  vertical  faces  in  each  block  were  smoothed  with  hand 
trowels,  and  the  strata  or  features  upon  each  face  were  studied 
and  drawn  to  scale.  Had  there  been  any  stratification  at  the  vil- 
lage it  would  have  been  disclosed  by  this  process,  but  the  only 
divergence  from  complete  homogeneity  in  the  soils  composing 
the  village  layer  was  caused  by  changes  in  the  character  of  debris 
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composing  the  deposits.    It  was  not  possible  to  determine  different 
le\  ds  ot  occupation. 

\ttcr  all  of  the  block  faces  in  the  subdivision  had  been  studied 
and  sketched  the  walls  were  removed,  exposing  the  entire  floor. 

The  floor  was  then  scraped  with  hand  trowels  and  all  subsurface 
disturbances  such  as  post  holes  and  pits  were  cleaned  out.  These 
disturbances  show  up  quite  plainly  in  a  floor  provided  the  area 
is  perfectly  smooth  and  clean. 

It  is  something  of  a  mystery  to  the  layman  that  post  holes  dug 
into  the  ground  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago  can  be  discerned 
and  reopened  today,  but  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  dig  a  hole 
ot  any  type  and  refill  it  with  earth  exactly  as  nature  laid  it  down. 
No  matter  how  much  time  has  elapsed  since  the  hole  was  exca- 
vated and  refilled,  the  variation  from  the  undisturbed  area 
remains  visible.  If  there  were  any  point  in  doing  so,  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  visit  any  abandoned  homestead  site  wrhere  no 
structure  remained  and  to  determine  the  fence  lines,  the  location 
of  the  well,  and  even  the  position  and  size  of  the  house.  Dis- 
turbances in  the  ground  caused  by  digging  the  well,  the  foun- 
dations, and  the  post  holes  for  fences  tell  the  story.  By  the  same 
means  we  are  able  to  determine  the  position  and  size  of  the  Indian 
houses  at  this  village,  for  the  builders  had  to  dig  holes  into  the 
subsoils  in  order  that  the  wall  posts  would  stand  upright  and 
firm.  The  pits  they  dug  for  the  storage  of  food  or  to  procure 
clay  for  pottery  are  quite  evident,  as  are  the  graves  excavated  for 
the  interment  of  the  dead. 

After  removal  of  the  block  walls  and  all  of  the  earth  within 
the  disturbed  areas,  all  of  the  features  found  were  drawn  to 
scale  and  photographed.  The  composite  drawing  of  the  entire 
area  provides  a  clear  picture  of  the  structures  that  once  stood 
there,  as  well  as  of  the  pits  and  burials  that  accompanied  each 
house. 

Two  plates  are  included  here  to  supplement  and  clarify  the 
text.  Plate  2  shows  workmen  just  starting  to  remove  the  earth 
walls  wrhich  separated  the  blocks.  The  stakes  to  be  seen  in  the 
picture  are  ten  feet  apart.  Floor  areas  within  the  blocks  contain 
pits  and  post  holes,  all  of  which  will  be  shown  on  a  chart  after 
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Plate  2.    Block  Technique  of  Excavation 
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Plate  3.    Village  Floor  showing  Post-hole  Patterns 
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the  walls  are  removed  and  the  whole  floor  cleaned.  Iii  the  back- 
ground a  crew  oi  workmen  are  finishing  measuring  and  drawing 
the  details  shown  in  the  block  walls. 

HOUSE   PATTERNS  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

Plate  3  shows  part  of  the  subdivision  floor  after  the  removal 
o\  the  walls  and  a  partial  cleaning  of  subsurface  disturbances. 
The  men  are  locating  and  clearing  post  molds.  The  small  holes 
are  post  holes  just  as  they  were  excavated  into  the  subsoils  by 
the  Indians.  It  will  be  noted  that  they  are  in  alignment  and  tend 
to  form  square  patterns.  These  patterns  are  the  plans  of  the 
Indian  houses.  In  the  right  foreground  there  is  a  line  of  post 
holes  running  from  the  bottom  of  the  picture  to  the  center,  where 
it  turns  to  the  right  and  extends  beyond  the  field  of  view.  This 
row  marks  the  southeast  and  northeast  walls  of  a  house  with  the 
corner  oriented  to  the  east.  In  this  instance  the  corner  was 
rounded;  in  some  houses  the  corner  is  marked  by  an  absence  of 
post  holes,  while  in  others  the  corners  are  square. 

Rows  of  post  holes  crossing  the  pattern  mentioned  above  are 
representative  of  structures  which  were  built  on  about  the  same 
spot  as  the  large  house,  but  at  different  times.  Since  the  posts 
had  to  be  firmly  set  into  the  subsoils  for  the  sake  of  stability,  their 
patterns  overlap  in  the  subsoils  belowr  the  layer  of  village  debris. 

Some  of  the  large  holes  are  also  post  holes,  but  most  of  them 
are  pits,  dug,  presumably,  either  as  caches  for  food  or  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  clay  for  pottery  or  for  the  walls  of  their 
houses.  Some  extremely  large  pits  were  found  within  the  area. 
Invariably  these  were  shallow,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
they  were  the  result  of  clay  procurement.  The  deeper,  narrower 
pits  were  likely  storage  pits.  Many  times  pits  were  found  near 
the  inside  corners  of  house  walls.  Burials  of  infants  were  also 
found  frequently  inside  the  houses,  often  placed  near  the  fire- 
place in  the  center  of  the  structure. 

The  popular  conception  of  an  Indian  dwelling  is  the  skin  tepee, 
or  tipi,  but  the  tipi  was  limited  in  distribution  to  the  Plains  and 
parts  of  the  Northwest.  There  were  many  other  types  of  dwell- 
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ings,  and  the  houses  built  by  the  inhabitants  of  Angel  Site  were 
substantial  structures  of  logs,  cane,  mud,  and  grass. 

Ordinarily,  when  a  house  was  erected,  trenches  were  excavated 
into  the  subsoil  to  outline  the  intended  four  walls.  Small  logs 
were  placed  upright  within  the  trenches  and  earth  packed  around 
them  to  hold  them  firm.  These  vertical  logs  are  comparable  to 


Figure  2 
House  Reconstruction  based  on  the  Excavation 

the  studding  of  modern  wooden  houses.  After  the  logs  were  in 
place,  split  canes  were  tied  to  both  inside  and  outside  surfaces. 
The  canes  compare  with  the  lath  in  our  houses.  Roof  rafters  were 
added  next,  probably  at  a  very  steep  pitch.  Smaller  poles  were 
tied  at  right  angles  to  the  rafters,  and  to  these  poles  were  tied 
the  tufts  of  grass  which  formed  the  thatch  roof. 

The  walls  were  completed  by  plastering  the  cane  "lathing" 
with  mud  mixed  with  straw.  We  have  some  evidence  to  indicate 
that  either  the  inside  or  outside  wall  surface  was  covered  with 
cane  mats,  and  that  some  house  walls  even  had  designs  painted 
upon  them. 
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Hie  door  was  not  specialized  in  any  way  that  can  be  deter- 
mined from  the  evidence  at  our  disposal.  It  is  probable  that  the 
ntr)  consisted  merel)  of  an  opening  in  one  of  the  walls — an 
Opening  made  at  any  one  of  numerous  places  where  the  wall  logs 
were  spaced  tar  enough  apart.  There  is  historical  evidence  that 
similar  houses  in  the  Southeast  had  very  narrow  doors  of  this 
sort.  There  is  no  record  of  windows  in  such  houses  —  we  rind  no 
evidence  one  wax  or  the  other  on  that  point.  Historically  and 
traditionally  such  houses  had  only  two  openings,  the  door  and  a 
hole  in  the  roof  through  which  smoke  from  the  centrally  located 
fireplace  could  pass. 

Small  stake  and  post  holes  around  the  inside  walls  and  at  ran- 
dom over  the  entire  floor  of  the  houses  probably  mark  the  pres- 
ence of  interior  furniture,  such  as  it  was.  Benches  were  some- 
times elevated  above  the  floor  and  covered  with  canes  and 
grasses;  they  served  as  beds  at  night  and  seats  by  day.  Poles  were 
probably  erected  inside  the  houses  upon  which  could  be  hung 
ceremonial  objects  and  other  personal  accouterments. 

Fireplaces  found  here  are  rather  well-made  affairs  and  always 
in  the  exact  center  of  the  house  floor.  They  are  basin  shaped, 
formed  of  puddled  clay,  and  of  course  burned  to  the  point  of 
near  vitrification  by  long  use.  The  rims  of  the  fireplaces  extended 
above  the  floor  and  wrere  usually  neatly  rolled.  Within  the  basins 
of  some  are  evidences  of  repairs  to  cracks  and  burned-out  spots. 
Sometimes  one  fireplace  is  found  within  another,  indicating  that 
the  older  one  had  become  unserviceable  and  that  a  new  one  had 
been  formed  within  it.  In  some  houses  two  fireplaces  have  been 
found  side  by  side,  and  in  one  house  there  were  three,  arranged 
in  a  triangular  pattern  in  the  center  of  the  floor. 

In  the  larger  houses  four  roof  supports  were  placed  about 
midway  between  the  walls  and  the  center  of  the  house.  These 
posts  when  found  wrere  always  larger  than  those  composing  the 
house  walls. 

Perhaps  the  reader,  at  this  point,  will  wonder  wrhether  all 
these  details  are  derived  from  imagination,  or  whether  they  are 
based  upon  acceptable  evidence,  and  if  the  latter,  what  the  sup- 
porting evidence  may  be. 
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Plate  3  should  satisfy  anyone  that  the  post  holes  and  post-hole 
patterns  are  obvious.  Also  it  should  be  readily  conceded  that  the 
patterns  form  the  outlines  of  structures.  The  pits  are  equally 
obvious,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  function  and 
location  of  a  hard  burned-clay  fireplace. 

The  methods  of  construction  remain  to  be  proved,  and  for 
this  purpose  we  have  abundant  archaeological  evidence.  For 
some  reason,  accidental  or  intentional,  many  of  these  houses  were 
burned.  Charring  preserves  many  perishable  materials  such  as 
wood,  cane,  and  grasses.  The  burning  also  fired  the  clay  forming 
the  walls  to  a  hardness  that  has  helped  retain  the  original  char- 
acter of  many  fragments.  When  a  fragment  of  charred  log  is 
found  with  canes  in  association  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  there  is 
little  reason  to  question  the  fact  that  originally  they  occupied  a 
similar  relationship.  If  this  log  fragment  is  lying  in  the  ground 
with  one  end  in  juxtaposition  to  a  post  hole,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  log  at  one  time  stood  upright  in  that  hole.  In  such 
instances  we  may  infer  that  the  log  formed  part  of  a  burned 
house  wall,  and  that  the  canes  were  tied  to  the  log  to  form  the 
house  siding. 

If,  on  the  floor  of  a  burned  house  we  find  charred  sections  of 
large  poles,  with  smaller  poles  lying  at  right  angles  to  them  at 
regular  intervals,  we  may  interpret  these  remnants  as  roof 
rafters  and  grass  tie  poles.  This  interpretation  is  especially  justi- 
fied when  the  rafter  fragments  all  extend  toward  the  center  of 
the  house  and  at  right  angles  to  the  wall  patterns. 

Due  to  the  extremely  friable  nature  of  burned  grass  it  is  a 
difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  task  to  remove  it  from  its 
earth  matrix.  Hanks  of  burned  grass  have  been  found,  how- 
ever, and  studied  in  situ.  These  studies  leave  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  grass  served  as  the  roof  thatch.  Even  without  this  circum- 
stantial evidence  we  have  definite  proof  of  the  use  of  grass  for 
roofs  from  an  entirely  different  and  unsuspected  source. 

In  prehistoric  times,  just  as  today,  wasps  built  their  nests 
within  any  convenient  lodge  or  shelter.  When  the  village  houses 
were  burned,  the  mud  nests  of  the  wasps  inside  of  the  structures 
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were  baked  into  imperishable  vitreous  clay.  Thus  preserved,  we 
find  them  in  considerable  numbers  m  the  village  debris,  [nvari- 
ably  there  is  the  impression  of  grass  upon  the  surface  of  the  nest 
cell  where  the  wasp  began  to  deposit  mud  against  the  inner  side 
oi  a  root.  We  must  conclude  that  grass  thatch  was  generally 
used  in  the  house  construction. 

Walls  of  houses  were  made  of  clay  mixed  with  straw  or  grass, 
plastered  over  the  split  cane  siding.  In  the  village  debris  there 
are  thousands  of  fragments  of  this  clay  in  the  form  of  burned 
masses  known  archaeological ly  as  "daub."  We  have  saved  many- 
hundreds  of  these  fragments  and  studied  the  impressions  of  grass 
or  straw  which  was  mixed  with  the  clay  to  act  as  a  binder.  Many 
structural  features  were  brought  to  light,  for  the  impressions  arc- 
in  most  instances  so  clear  that  an  identification  of  the  species  of 
grass  used  will  be  determinable  by  a  botanist. 

Observations  show  that  some  exterior  or  interior  surfaces  were 
left  comparatively  rough,  but  that  the  bulk  of  them  were  worked 
smooth.  Many  give  evidence  that  a  "slip"  of  finer  clay  was 
applied  over  the  rough  surface  to  form  a  finish  which  is  com- 
parable to  the  finish  coat  of  a  modern  plastered  room.  This  sur- 
face may  have  been  formed  also  by  "puddling"  the  rough  surface 
to  bring  the  water  out,  and  with  it,  the  finer  particles  of  clay. 

Three  pieces  of  daub  have  painted  designs  upon  a  smooth 
surface.  In  one  case  the  design  is  an  ocher  red,  while  in  two 
others  the  designs  are  in  a  blue-gray  pigment  of  some  kind. 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine,  this  is  the  first  instance 
of  painted  house  wall  found  in  the  southeastern  area. 

Some  fragments  bear  the  impressions  of  the  vertical  wall  logs; 
some  show  the  split  cane,  and  some  show  even  the  impressions 
of  cords  and  knots  which  tied  the  canes  together  and  to  the  ver- 
tical wrall  posts.  Some  pieces  suggest  by  their  contours  that  they 
formed  the  edges  of  doorways,  while  others  undoubtedly  repre- 
sent the  rounded  corners  of  houses. 

All  of  this  inanimate  material  taken  together  provides  the 
basis  for  reconstructing  a  composite  structure  representative  of 
the  domestic  houses  erected  at  the  site. 

In  size  the  houses  vary  from  about  1  8  feet  square  to  42  feet 
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Figure  3 
Guide  to  House  Features 


square — this  was  the  largest  found.  They  are  all  oriented  with 
the  corners  to  the  cardinal  points,  but  whether  this  orientation 
was  accidental  or  intentional  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  say. 
To  date,  work  in  the  village  has  been  limited  to  the  southeast 
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corner  of  the  inhabited  area,  where  the  margin  of  the  terrace 
upon  which  the  village  stood  is  oriented  southeast-northwest. 
Building  houses  parallel  to  the  terrace  hank  automatically  brought 
the  corners  to  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  If,  when  we  study 
parts  oi  the  village  where  the  terrace  hank  is  not  involved,  we 
find  the  house  corners  still  oriented  to  the  tour  cardinal  points, 
that  will  seem  to  he  an  intentional  trait;  otherwise,  we  must 
attribute  it  to  the  topographical  configuration. 

We  know  very  little  about  how  long  houses  of  the  type  built 
here  would  last.  It  is  possible  that  they  soon  became  vermin  rid- 
den, weakened  by  rotting  of  the  wall  posts  or  the  action  of  ter- 
mites., and  that  decaying  roof  thatch  soon  made  them  leaky.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  deal  of  rebuilding  was  done 
and  that  one  house  after  another  was  erected  upon  approximately 
the  same  site.  Post-hole  patterns  show  great  complexity,  one 
overlapping  another. 

If  we  can  find  some  spot  in  future  excavation  which  was  not 
used  for  so  long  a  period,  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  with 
accuracy  just  what  features  constituted  a  single  house.  Even  with 
the  confusion  of  one  pattern  superimposed  upon  another,  we  can 
idealize  a  single  house.  Figure  3  is  such  an  idealization,  recon- 
structed from  data  produced  by  the  excavation  of  many  multiple 
house  patterns.  In  addition  to  a  plan  of  the  house,  the  drawing- 
shows  the  features  of  the  construction  in  cross  section. 

The  square  outline  of  the  house  is  shown  by  the  shaded  area 
representing  the  trenches  the  Indians  excavated  into  the  subsoils 
and  in  which  they  placed  the  upright  logs  to  form  the  house  walls. 
The  pits  are  showrn  in  outline,  as  are  the  fireplace,  center  support 
posts,  and  a  grave.  It  will  be  noted  that  four  types  of  corner  are 
shown  in  the  drawing.  This  has  been  done  to  illustrate  the  varia- 
bility in  corner  construction;  it  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
any  single  house  would  contain  more  than  one  of  the  types. 

If  the  reader  will  imagine  such  a  house,  used  till  it  is  no  longer 
serviceable  and  then  demolished,  and  a  very  similar  new  house 
erected  upon  approximately  the  same  spot,  the  complexity  in 
patterns  found  upon  the  village  floor  will  be  easily  understand- 
able.   Figure  4  illustrates  the  superimposition.   This  is  a  scale 
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drawing  from  a  section  of  Subdivision  A  of  Division  W  1 1 .  Two 
large  patterns  occupy  a  central  position  in  the  drawing.  The  east 
corner — to  the  right — is  interrupted  or  broken  by  the  patterns 


Figure  4 
Multiple  House  Patterns 

of  smaller  houses.  The  entire  northwest  quarter  of  the  large 
house  pattern  has  been  overlaid  by  a  series  of  house  trenches 
marking  the  position  of  at  least  eight  smaller  houses. 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  work  out  the  chronology  of  pat- 
terns. In  this  one  instance  it  was  evident  that  the  two  larger 
houses  were  older  than  all  the  others,  because  the  trenches  dug 
for  the  smaller  houses  intersected  the  larger  house  trenches. 

This  fact  raises  an  interesting  question.  In  contemporary  life 
there  are  constant  changes  in  our  material  culture  and  manner  of 
life.  The  same  type  of  change  took  place  in  Indian  life.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  changes  were  made  in  their  architec- 
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ture,  and  the  size  o\  their  houses  may  have  been  altered  to  meet 
varying  conditions.    It,  in  our  explorations,  we  always  found  the 

Larger  patterns  to  be  older  than  the  small  ones,  such  a  change  in 
culture  might  be  assumed.  So  far  there  is  no  consistency  of  rela- 
tive location  of  large  and  small  houses  at  Angel  Site:  it  would 
seem  that  both  types  were  in  use  throughout  the  period  of 
occupancy. 

Figure  5  is  a  scale  drawing  of  the  floor  plan  of  Subdivision 
X  11C,  showing  in  detail  all  of  the  features,  house  patterns, 
and  burials  found  upon  the  floor  level.  This  division  is  typical 
(>f  all  those  excavated  in  the  same  part  of  the  archaeological  zone. 

The  abundance  of  post  holes  other  than  those  forming  parts 
of  houses  is  hard  to  explain.  The  Indians  here  undoubtedly  con- 
structed cribs  for  the  storage  of  corn,  and  historical  evidence  leads 
us  to  believe  that  at  least  some  of  these  extraneous  holes  repre- 
sent such  structures.  Poles  were  probably  erected  to  form  frames 
for  the  drying  and  cleaning  of  skins,  and  there  are  many  other 
understandable  uses,  but  why  there  should  be  so  many  and  why 
some  of  them  should  be  so  large  is  still  to  be  discovered. 

During  the  period  of  active  exploration  six  subdivisions  were 
excavated— X  11  B,  C,  and  D;W11  A  and  B;  and  W  10  1). 
All  but  two — W  11  B  and  W  10  D — were  completed  before 
the  project  closed.  The  latter  two  remain  to  be  finished  by- 
troweling  the  floor  and  plotting  the  features. 

PROCESSING  OF   FINDS 

From  this  village  area  came  the  bulk  of  the  more  than  two 
and  one-half  million  pieces  which  have  been  processed.  The 
area  is  literally  a  refuse  heap,  in  that  the  earth  between  the 
undisturbed  subsoil  and  the  present  surface  is  composed  largely 
of  debris. 

One  question  often  asked  by  visitors  is  this:  "How  did  the 
village  site  become  covered  with  earth:"  This  inquiry  is  prob- 
ably provoked  by  the  fact  that  we  excavate  to  discover  the  burials 
and  other  archaeological  features.  The  answer  is,  it  was  not  cov- 
ered with  earth  and  was  never  buried  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  There  is  still  material  on  the  surface,  even  though  it  is 
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now  obscured  by  grass  and  other  vegetation.  When  the  site  was 
under  cultivation  there  was  hardly  a  spot  that  did  not  give  sur- 
face evidence  of  habitation.  Burials  were  so  near  the  surface 
that  they  have  been  plowed  up  in  times  past.  The  depth  which 
intervenes  between  the  modern  surface  and  the  surface  upon 
which  the  Indians  established  their  village  represents  neither  a 
natural  deposition  on  the  part  of  nature  nor  the  intentional  work 
of  man:  it  is  the  accidental,  and  natural,  result  of  a  mode  of  life. 

Practically  all  of  the  materials  used  by  the  Indians  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  tools  and  utensils  were  of  a  more  or  less 
perishable  nature.  Pottery  was  friable  and  easily  broken.  Bone 
tools  soon  wore  out,  and  even  the  stones  which  were  used  for 
tools  sometimes  broke,  either  in  manufacture  or  from  hard  use. 
Great  quantities  of  animal  bones  and  thousands  of  mussel  shells 
were  cast  away  and  helped  build  up  the  masses  of  debris  which 
annually  collected  around  their  village. 

The  Indians  here  had  no  central  repository  for  refuse,  offal, 
and  sweepings.  Some  evidence  leads  us  to  believe  that  even  the 
interiors  of  their  dwellings  were  not  too  carefully  cleaned.  There 
is  also  some  evidence  to  indicate  that  when  the  accumulation  of 
debris  became  too  bad  the  Indians  covered  it  with  clean  sand  and 
earth.  Thus,  over  a  period  of  years,  the  entire  inhabited  area  was 
built  up  by  a  process  of  accretion.  What  we  deal  with  when 
removing  earth  between  the  present  surface  and  the  original  vil- 
lage level,  is  the  refuse  and  debris  which  accumulated  while  the 
site  was  inhabited.  That  is  why  it  is  important  to  excavate  by 
levels  and  keep  material  separated  by  levels.  If  any  change  took 
place  in  the  material  culture  of  the  inhabitants  during  their  period 
of  occupancy,  it  would  be  manifest  in  the  material  itself,  and  the 
order  of  change  would  be  evident  from  the  relative  vertical  posi- 
tions of  materials  in  the  accumulated  debris.  We  must  admit  that 
a  village  such  as  this  must  have  been  an  unsavory  spot,  and  we 
cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  turkey  vulture  or  black  vul- 
ture, or  both,  were  not  unpleasantly  common  birds  here  during 
those  times. 

Naturally,  all  pottery,  and  bone  and  stone  tools,  fragmentary 
or  whole,  are  saved.    Good  mussel  shells  are  preserved  to  be 
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studied  by  a  conchologist.  In  addition,  all  hones  of  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles  are  preserved  and  catalogued.  Bones  are  iden- 
tified by  species,  and  the  results  are  interesting  not  only  to  the 
archaeologist,  luit  to  the  person  who  is  studying  natural  history. 
Fauna]  remains  here  are  so  abundant  that  it  is  likely  that  every 
species  in  existence  in  the  area  at  the  time  of  its  occupation  will 
be  represented  in  the  collections.  Some  species  of  birds  and  mam- 
mals now  extinct  have  already  been  identified.  This  material  is 
now  being  examined  by  Robert  Goslin,  of  Ohio  State  University, 
but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  slow  and  laborious  task  is 
completed. 

Every  fragment  of  pottery  was  saved,  although  thousands  of 
them  have  little  value  except  for  statistical  purposes.  At  this  site, 
however,  we  began  to  find  a  painted  type  of  potsherd  almost  as 
soon  as  excavations  were  under  way.  This  type  of  ware  is  so 
unusual  in  this  area  that  the  natural  inclination  was  to  cherish 
every  scrap  of  it.  It  was  obvious  that  if  we  preserved  all  frag- 
ments of  painted  ware,  and  discarded  all  but  the  larger  pieces  of 
common  utility  bowls,  our  relative  frequency  tables  would  be 
out  of  proportion,  consequently  all  pieces  of  pottery  were  saved, 
typed,  and  counted. 

The  policy  of  discarding  absolutely  nothing  at  the  scene  of 
excavations  was  established  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we 
could  not  trust  the  workmen  to  decide  what  should  be  kept  and 
what  should  be  discarded.  In  the  second  place,  when  the  mate- 
rial is  first  recovered  from  the  earth  it  is  very  dirty  and  its  iden- 
tity is  often  uncertain.  Many  a  piece  of  stone  showing  no  out- 
ward signs  of  value  turns  out,  when  cleaned,  to  have  been  worked 
to  some  extent. 

All  objects  found  by  the  men  who  were  troweling  from  the 
surface  to  the  village  level  wrere  placed  in  sacks,  the  sacks  were 
given  identification  numbers  and  removed  to  the  laboratory. 
Not  until  after  the  material  had  been  washed  was  it  carefully 
inspected  by  men  trained  to  recognize  anything  of  archaeological 
or  scientific  value.  Useless  fragments  of  stone  or  bone  were  then 
discarded  before  the  sacks  went  to  the  cataloguers.  By  doing  the 
discarding  at  this  stage,  we  were  assured  of  the  value  of  what 
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was  saved  and  obviated  the  cataloguing  of  numerous  pieces  of 
no  value. 

Fragments  of  stone  were  saved  for  lithic  study,  although  they 
showed  no  evidence  of  work  beyond  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
chipped  from  larger  pieces.  The  principal  reason  for  saving  these 
pieces  was  that  stone  was  not  native  to  the  site — every  piece 
found  in  the  village  earth  had  been  carried  in.  Study  shows  that 
some  pieces  were  imported  from  a  distance  for  specific  uses;  a  few 
pieces  suggest  trade  with  a  distant  source. 

In  this  field,  flint  and  chalcedony  are  valuable  materials.  Until 
the  war  intervened,  a  study  of  flint,  in  its  relationship  to  sources, 
was  being  made  at  Indiana  University.  Flakes  and  spawls  recov- 
ered in  the  excavations  were  examined  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
where  the  crude  materials  had  been  quarried.  Some  progress  was 
made,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  research  can  be  taken  up  again 
after  a  return  to  normal  times. 

All  these  items  have  been  mentioned  specifically  to  make  it 
entirely  clear  that  when  we  speak  of  two  or  more  million  pieces 
recovered  and  catalogued,  we  do  not  imply  that  they  are  all  fine 
archaeological  museum  pieces.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  comparatively 
few  of  them  are  museum  pieces,  but  all  that  have  been  preserved 
have  potential  scientific  value  as  evidence  of  the  mode  of  life, 
culture,  and  economy  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  site. 

During  the  excavation  of  the  first  two  subdivisions  of  the  vil- 
lage site  we  had  gradually  increased  the  number  of  WPA  work- 
men to  a  considerable  crew.  Material  had  been  accumulating  to 
an  extent  that  justified  starting  a  laboratory  unit.  Men  had  been 
trained  sufficiently  to  permit  a  division  of  the  excavating  crew 
into  two  groups,  and  one  man  had  been  coached  to  assume  charge 
of  the  new  excavating  unit. 

In  late  November,  1939,  we  received,  through  the  WPA,  a 
building  which  had  been  used  as  a  barracks  at  the  Conservation 
Department's  nursery  near  Vallonia,  Indiana.  This  was  a  sec- 
tional building  of  the  army  barracks  type  which  we  reassembled 
into  two  buildings.  One  was  made  without  windows,  to  be  used 
for  the  storage  of  both  processed  and  unprocessed  material.  It 
was  filled  with  racks  with  a  capacity  of  over  two  thousand  pack- 
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ing  boxes.  Into  the  Other  structure  went  all  the  windows  intended 
for  a  building  twice  as  large,  and  it  made  a  pleasant,  light,  and 
airy  laboratory  in  which  the  cataloguing  could  be  done. 

The  Palisade 

With  the  promise  of  cold  weather,  it  was  necessary'  to  arrange 
the  work  so  that  all  the  men  could  be  kept  occupied  no  matter 
what  the  temperature  might  be.  Another  digging  unit  was 
organized  and  work  was  started  on  a  subdivision  through  which 
a  part  of  the  stockade  passed.  Surface  indications  were  that  this 
area  was  comparatively  barren  of  material  and  that  it  could  be 
explored  safely  in  very  cold  weather  when  excavation  of  the 
heavily  laden  soil  of  the  village  site  was  impracticable. 

\  very  small  group  of  men  wras  taken  from  the  digging  unit 
and  trained  in  washing  material,  cataloguing,  sorting,  and  storing 
processed  pieces.  These  few  men  became  a  nucleus  around  which 
we  could  work  the  entire  crew  on  days  when  outside  work  was 
out  of  the  question.  When  ten  inches  of  snow  and  subzero 
weather  arrived  in  December,  1939  and  January,  1940,  a  great 
deal  of  material  was  handled  within  the  laboratory.  Between  the 
indoor  and  outdoor  chores,  we  were  able  to  keep  all  of  the  men 
employed  effectively. 

The  new  excavation  area  lay  in  Division  U  8,  Subdivision  B. 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  early  observers  of  the  Angel  Site  called 
attention  to  sections  of  the  palisade  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Purdue  was  the  first  to  realize  that  it  circumscribed  the  site  from 
bank  to  bank  of  the  river,  and  he  called  attention  also  to  an  inner 
wall  of  earth  only  fragments  of  which  are  now  visible.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  most  of  the  wall  which  marks  the  palisade  is  dis- 
cernible only  after  close  precision  surveying  and  aerial  photog- 
raphy disclose  its  exact  location.  The  exception  is  in  the  compara- 
tively short  sections  where  the  wall  is  in  the  woods  and  has  suf- 
fered less  from  cultivation  and  erosion  than  the  parts  in  the 
open  fields. 

West  of  the  north  and  south  line  separating  Divisions  M  and 
N  the  earth  wall  is  indicated  on  the  surface  only  by  a  difference 
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in  the  coloring  of  vegetation,  which  in  turn  is  due  to  a  sharp 
variation  in  species  of  vegetation.  This  floral  anomaly  shows  up 
perfectly  from  the  air.  Only  occasionally  in  this  part  of  the  site 
did  the  wall  retain  enough  height  to  be  plotted  upon  the  large 
contour  map — one  foot  was  the  minimum  elevation  which  was 
shown  on  this  map.  By  using  a  much  smaller  scale  and  a  finer 
contour  interval  the  wall  can  be  shown  in  its  entirety.  Such  draw- 
ings will  be  included  in  the  final  report ;  for  the  present  it  will 
suffice  to  call  attention  to  the  strong  suggestion  of  a  wall  which 
does  appear  west  of  the  grid  line  between  Divisions  M  and  N. 

Starting  at  a  point  immediately  east  of  the  modern  ditch  in 
Division  L  9,  occasional  elevations  will  be  noted  trending  in  a 
southwesterly  course  through  Divisions  L  10,  K  10  and  11,  J  12, 
13,  and  14,  I  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  H  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  where 
it  meets  the  bank  of  the  second  river  terrace  to  form  the  western 
terminal  point.  From  the  air,  and  from  ground-level  variations 
in  the  flora,  these  occasional  elevations  appear  to  be  not  the  wall 
itself,  but  the  locale  of  bastions  which  occur  regularly  throughout 
the  course  of  the  palisade.    More  will  be  said  about  them  later. 

The  embankment,  or  palisade,  encloses  both  Mounds  F  and  H, 
the  latter  being  on  the  bank  of  the  second  terrace  just  inside  the 
enclosure. 

From  the  starting  point  in  Division  L  9,  the  remnant  of 
embankment  appears  to  extend  east  and  southeast  in  a  broad  flat- 
tened arc  to  Mound  B,  crossing,  along  the  way,  another  embank- 
ment in  Division  Q  9.  The  part  of  the  wall  crossed  at  this  point 
extends  in  an  arc  from  Mound  C  northeast  to  the  bank  of  the 
terrace  in  Division  S  8,  where  its  trend  is  toward  the  east  and 
southeast  to  meet  the  bank  of  the  second  terrace  in  Division  X  1  1 . 
It  is  this  latter  segment  of  the  palisade  which  traverses  wooded 
areas  at  two  points,  showing  greater  elevation  than  at  any  point 
in  the  open  fields.  This  segment  is  consistently  higher  than  the 
western  segment  of  the  wall. 

In  starting  work  on  the  palisade  in  Division  U  8,  Subdivi- 
sion B,  we  had  two  guides  to  direct  our  efforts.  One  was  the 
elevation  marking  the  wall,  and  the  other  was  our  previous  dis- 
covery of  the  palisade  trench  and  log  holes  in  our  excavation  in 
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Division  X  11,  Subdivisions  B,  C,  and  I).  Figure  5  shows  a  por- 
tion of  a  broad  trench  extending  across  the  upper  right  corner, 
and  a  similar  trench  forming  a  V  between  Stakes  1(1  R  4  and 
10  R  5.  These  two  trenches  form  a  part  of  the  defensive  complex 
ot  the  village. 

The  V  is  formed  where  part  of  the  palisade  trench  meets  a 
bastion,  the  left-hand  section  being  part  of  the  palisade  and  the 
right-hand  section,  part  of  the  bastion.  Standard  terminology  is 
used  in  describing  the  palisade  and  its  several  parts,  and  Figure  6 
shows  the  relationship  of  the  parts  as  they  are  found  here.  The 
drawing  is  idealized  in  these  respects:  in  reality  the  Indians  did 
not  erect  a  curtain  so  straight;  the  angles  between  curtain  and 
Hanks  were  not  so  regular;  nor  was  the  thickness  of  the  curtain 
and  bastions  so  constant.  Otherwise  the  drawing  represents  all 
the  features  of  a  bastioned  palisade  as  found  by  exploration. 

Bastions  occur  at  approximately  120-foot  intervals  along  the 
curtain.  They  vary  somewhat  in  spacing,  and  of  course  they  are 
not  uniform  in  size  or  shape.  They  do,  however,  follow  a  definite 
pattern,  and  the  variability  is  no  more  than  would  be  expected  of 
a  people  building  without  drawn  plans  or  set  specifications. 

The  theory  and  function  of  a  bastioned  front  is  to  permit  the 
defenders  of  a  village  to  enfilade  the  outer  faces  of  the  palisade 
curtain  without  exposing  themselves.  This  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  loopholes  in  the  bastion  flanks,  through  which  a  cross 
fire  could  be  directed  along  the  curtain.  It  is  probable  that  there 
were  also  loopholes  in  the  faces  of  the  bastions,  but  these  would 
permit  only  direct  hre  into  an  approaching  group,  and  direct  fire 
is  never  as  effective  as  is  cross  fire.  It  is  more  than  certain  that 
the  effective  range  of  a  good  bow  would  be  greater  than  the 
distance  from  one  bastion  to  the  next.  Each  bastion,  then,  was 
capable  of  protecting  with  cross  hre  not  only  the  curtain  but  the 
face  of  the  adjoining  bastion. 

Where  the  theory  of  a  bastioned  palisade  originated,  we  do 
not  know.  The  theory  of  enfilading  fire  from  a  protected  source 
is  old:  the  bastioned  palisade  was  a  part  of  European  military 
architecture  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Middle  Ages.  From  all 
indications,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the  construction  of  a 
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bastioned  palisade  by  Indians  in  North  America  was  strictly  a 
pre-European  trait.  It  is  fairly  common  at  the  larger  Indian 
villages  of  the  Southeast.  Ultimately  we  hope  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  the  trait  in  America  and  place  its  origin  in  a  cor- 
rect time  category. 

After  removing  the  earth  forming  the  wall  in  Subdivision 
U  8  B,  we  encountered  evidence  of  the  wide  trench  which  the 
Indians  had  dug  into  the  subsoil,  and  in  which  they  placed  ver- 
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tical  logs  to  form  the  palisade.  In  this  subdivision,  due  to  an 
almost  complete  lack  of  village  debris  and  dark  soils,  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  locate  and  follow.  In  digging  the  blocks  of 
the  subdivision  we  had  allowed  walls  to  stand  between  the  rows 
of  blocks — these  walls  traversing  the  subdivision  from  north  to 
south.  By  scraping  the  block  floors  and  wall  faces  perfectly 
smooth  with  hand  trowels  and  soaking  them  with  water  we  were 
able  to  follow  the  trench  in  its  entirety. 

North  of  the  principal  trench,  that  is,  to  the  outside  of  the 
palisade  curtain,  we  discovered  a  narrower  trench  which  followed 
the  configuration  of  the  curtain  trench  in  every  detail.  Where 
the  bastion  was  located  in  the  palisade  trench  this  secondary  or 
accessory   trench   departed   from   its   regular   course   in   a   broad 
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gradual  swell  to  circumscribe  the  bastion.  In  this  respect  it 
differed  from  the  palisade,  for  in  the  Latter  the  bastion  angles 
were  acute. 

We  had  not  discovered  this  feature  in  Subdivision  X  1  1  K 
because  we  had  not  carried  our  excavations  far  enough  beyond 
the  palisade  to  encounter  it.  Upon  returning  to  X  11  B  and 
removing  several  more  blocks  to  the  east  of  the  palisade  trench, 
we  found  the  secondary  trench  in  a  relative  position. 

Plate  -1-  shows  part  of  the  floor  of  Subdivision  U  8  B  after  the 
palisade  trenches,  both  primary  and  secondary,  had  been  located 
and  cleaned  out.  The  view  is  to  the  west  toward  the  wooded  area 
through  which  the  wall  extends  for  several  hundred  feet.  The 
trench  in  the  floor  at  the  left  is  the  principal  palisade  trench.  In 
the  background,  immediately  in  front  of  the  face  of  the  wall,  the 
trench  can  be  seen  to  form  a  bastion  which  extends  outward,  to 
the  right,  beyond  the  face  of  the  palisade.  The  trench  to  the 
right  is  the  secondary  trench  forming  an  arc  around  the  bastion. 
The  elevation  marking  the  palisade  wall  can  be  clearly  seen  in 
cross  section  in  the  background. 

We  cannot  here  go  into  more  detail  but  in  the  course  of  the 
exploration  several  hundred  feet  of  the  palisade  have  been 
examined  and  seven  bastions  exposed.  In  all  of  its  course  to 
date  the  secondary  trench  follows  the  primary  trench.  Its  func- 
tion is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Its  position  in  relation  to  the 
topography  suggests  that  it  may  have  formed  a  bulwark  against 
damage  by  backwater  and  running  water  in  the  depression  wrhich 
parallels  the  bastion  along  the  north  and  east  sides.  Or  it  may 
be  that  this  secondary  wall  represents  a  defense  or  a  barrier  which 
was  counted  on  to  retard  progress  of  any  group  storming  the 
palisade.  This  would  be  comparable  to  the  moats  of  medieval 
times  or  the  barbed-wrire  entanglements  in  front  of  the  trenches 
of  World  War  I. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  further  investigation  of  this 
feature  will  produce.  When  work  is  resumed  we  intend  to  exca- 
vate in  subdivisions  containing  sections  of  the  palisade  where  the 
bank  of  the  stream  bed  is  not  involved.  If  we  find  that  the  small 
trench  continues  to  parallel  the  bastioned  front  in  flat  fields  where 
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erosion  would  not  be  involved,  we  can  only  assume  that  it  was  a 
first  line  of  defense.  If  it  is  not  present  in  these  flat  areas,  we 
shall  believe  that  it  was  erected  to  protect  the  palisade  from 
erosion. 

The  earth  wall  which  now  marks  the  line  of  the  palisade  is 
probably  the  result  of  methods  used  in  building  the  palisade. 
There  is  historical  evidence  to  indicate  that  the   logs  of  these 


Plate  4 
Palisade  Trenches  Leading  to  Bastion 


enclosures  extended  into  the  air  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  To  sup- 
port logs  of  such  size  the  trench  would  have  to  be  sunk  fairly 
deep,  and  in  the  cross  sections  of  the  palisade  trench  we  have 
discovered  evidence  indicating  that  the  Indians  had  trouble  dig- 
ging deep  enough  with  the  rudimentary  implements  that  they 
had  available.  The  subsoils  here  are  tough  and  hard  to  penetrate 
even  with  good  steel  shovels.  It  seems  probable,  then,  that  the 
Indians  trenched  as  deeply  as  they  could,  but  not  far  enough  to 
form  a  sound  support  for  the  logs.    In  such  a  case  it  would  have 
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been  natural  to  heap  up  the  earth  wall  around  the  bases  of  the 
logs  as  additional  support,  gaining  the  necessary  strength  without 
additional  delving. 

The  faces  oi  the  palisade  were  apparently  constructed  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  were  the  house  walls,  and  plastered  inside 
and  out  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and  straw.  Under  these  conditions 
there  would  be  a  gradual  accumulation  of  mud  or  clay  at  the 
base  of  the  palisade  as  weather  removed  and  deposited  the  clay 
forming  the  faces.  Weathering  would  probably  require  repeated 
applications  of  the  daub  faces,  and  over  a  long  period  of  time  a 
considerable  bulk  of  talus  would  accumulate  on  the  top  of  the 
supporting  earth  wall.  Although  excavations  have  not  yet  pro- 
duced evidence  to  substantiate  this  thesis  to  our  satisfaction,  we 
give  it  weight,  especially  when  we  consider  the  great  distinction 
between  types  of  plants  which  grow  on  the  wall  and  those  which 
grow  on  either  side  of  it.  Something  other  than  the  log  stockade 
has  altered  the  character  of  the  soils  until  certain  plants  simply 
will  not  grow  where  the  wall  stood.  The  alteration  is  due  to 
the  activity  of  man  at  this  site,  and  the  hundred  years  or  so  of 
cultivation  which  has  been  carried  on  here  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  remove  all  evidence  of  it. 

This  feature  was  one  reason  for  instituting  a  careful  botanical 
survey  of  the  site,  with  plant  counts  by  species  over  the  entire 
site.  This  survey  will  provide  one  of  the  more  interesting  related 
studies  of  the  Angel  Site,  and  should  settle  certain  conjectural 
points.  Mrs.  Helen  Marsh  Zeiner,  of  the  Department  of  Botany, 
Indiana  University,  spent  two  years  at  this  study.  In  addition  to 
the  plant  counts,  soil  tests  were  carried  out,  and  we  made  great 
sport  of  our  ability  to  determine,  from  soil  tests  alone,  just  where 
the  palisade  trench  would  be  found. 

Mound  F 

With  the  arrival  of  warm  weather  in  the  spring  of  1940  we 
again  increased  the  size  of  our  crew,  and  organized  another  exca- 
vating unit.  With  these  additions  we  had  over  two  hundred  men 
employed.  Work  was  continued  in  the  laboratory  with  thirty-five 
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men  engaged  there.  A  large  crew  of  men  under  the  direction  of 
William  Rude  resumed  work  on  the  village  site  j  George  Van 
Bibber,  a  workman  who  had  been  brought  up  from  the  ranks  to 
take  charge  of  the  unit  excavating  the  palisade  in  U  8  B  and 
adjoining  subdivisions,  was  assigned  a  very  large  group  to  under- 
take the  exploration  of  the  second  largest  mound — Mound  F. 
A  new  crew  of  men,  under  a  newly  trained  leader,  was  organized 
to  continue  with  the  palisade  exploration. 

This  grouping  was  continued  without  interruption  until  May 
of  1942  when  the  project  closed.  The  number  of  men  doing 
laboratory  work  was  varied  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
material  being  produced,  so  that  there  was  always  a  minimum  of 
unprocessed  material  on  hand.  During  this  time  we  had  the 
capable  assistance  of  Edward  J.  Blondin  and  Edwin  Werner  in 
the  office  and  laboratory.  Without  them  we  should  have  found  it 
difficult  to  control  the  cumulative  activities  of  four  separate  work- 
ing units  consisting  of  two  hundred  men  scattered  over  a  half- 
mile  radius.  Obviously  we  cannot  credit  here,  individually,  all 
those  whose  efforts  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
but  the  men  mentioned  above  were  outstanding,  and  the  work- 
men as  a  group  entitled  to  a  collective  commendation. 

Mound  F  was  selected  for  excavation  for  two  reasons.  Most 
important  was  its  location  in  relation  to  the  area  where  other 
explorations  were  being  carried  on.  Since  it  stands  at  the  west- 
ern edge  of  the  village,  a  good  opportunity  was  provided  to 
collect  material  for  comparison  with  material  recovered  in  exca- 
vations at  the  east  end  of  the  village. 

On  two  occasions  visitors  to  the  site — persons  familiar  with 
Mississippi  Valley  archaeology — remarked  that  it  was  incredible 
that  all  of  a  site  so  large  could  have  been  occupied  at  one  time. 
In  this  idea  we  did  not  concur,  nor  do  we  now,  but  it  deserved  a 
test.  If  well  founded,  we  could  expect  a  discernible  difference  in 
the  material  from  the  east  end  of  the  site  as  compared  to  that 
obtained  from  the  west  end,  and  though  the  difference  might  be 
slight,  a  large  amount  of  material  from  the  two  areas  might  show 
which  had  been  used  first.  We  had  the  material  from  the  east 
end  as  a  result  of  the  village  site  explorations ;  the  mound,  built 
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up  oi   village  site  debris  and  earth,  would  produce  comparable 

materia]  from  the  extreme  western  portions  oi  the  inhabited  area. 

The  si/.e,  form,  and  location  of  Mound  F  in  relation  to  the 

other  mounds  of  the  group  and  the  plan  of  the  village  provided 

the  second  reason  for  its  choice.  Throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
Southeast,  many  villages  similar  to  this  one  were  visited  by  the 
early  Spanish  and  French  explorers,  clergy,  and  traders.  Their 
eye  witness  accounts,  though  meager  in  content,  go  far  toward 
helping  us  interpret  and  reconstruct  village  plans,  mound  uses, 
and  significance  of  placement  features.  Many  villages  of  the 
type  with  which  we  are  dealing  have  been  explored,  and  it  has 
been  noted  that  they  follow  consistently  a  definite  plan  in  mound 
grouping. 

Available  data  led  us  to  believe  that  Mound  F  would  prove  to 
be  the  temple  mound  of  the  site,  and  that  it  would  be  almost  if 
not  fully  as  interesting  as  Mound  A.  The  dimensions  of  the 
mound,  its  bearing  from  Mound  A  and  its  juxtaposition  to  the 
public  square,  a  universal  feature  of  such  sites  as  this,  have  been 
mentioned  before.  The  size  of  this  large  truncate  pyramid  wras 
also  an  inducement  to  its  excavation,  for  it  would  serve  as  a  good 
training  ground  for  new  workmen  before  we  undertook  the 
exploration  of  the  biggest  mound. 

Most  large  truncate  pyramidal  mounds  in  the  southeastern 
area  are  accretive  in  nature,  in  that  they  were  constructed  one 
section  upon  another.  First  a  mound  a  few  feet  in  height  was 
built  up  as  the  foundation  for  a  temple  or  chief's  residence.  After 
that  structure  had  been  used  for  a  time  it  was  burned,  the  debris 
cleared  away,  and  more  earth  added  to  increase  the  mound  ele- 
vation and  diameter.  A  new  structure  would  then  be  erected  upon 
the  truncate  apex  and  used  until  the  time  came  to  destroy  it  and 
repeat  the  operation. 

Although  we  did  not  know  how  many  successive  mounds  might 
be  involved  in  Mound  F,  we  were  confident  that  at  least  two 
structures  wrould  be  found.  We  therefore  made  our  approach  to 
the  excavation  in  such  a  way  that  we  could  pick  up  the  profiles 
representing  the  individual  mounds  and  follow  them  out  in 
detail. 
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In  instances  such  as  this,  the  individual  mounds  are  usually 
called  "mantles."  By  removing  the  mantles  as  one  removes  the 
layers  of  an  onion,  the  top  of  each  mound,  as  well  as  the  ramps 
and  peripheral  slopes  and  all  accompanying  archaeological  fea- 
tures could  be  observed  and  plotted.  Since  each  mantle  must 
represent  a  chronological  period,  all  materials  from  the  several 
strata  are  kept  separate,  so  that  changes  in  pottery  styles  or  other 
culture  traits  may  be  recognized  and  placed  in  their  proper 
time  setting. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  top  of  Mound  F  had  been  under  cul- 
tivation for  a  number  of  years  we  did  not  expect  to  find  any  evi- 
dence of  the  structure  which  had  been  in  use  immediately  before 
the  village  was  abandoned.  We  were  not  disappointed,  therefore, 
when  no  trace  of  post  hole,  pit,  fireplace,  or  any  other  similar 
feature  was  uncovered.  Two  extremely  interesting  finds  were 
made,  however. 

INTRUSIVE    BURIAL 

Near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  truncation  we  discovered  an 
intrusive  grave  in  which  had  been  buried  the  body  of  an  historic 
Indian.  Although  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  archaeology  or 
chronology  of  the  Angel  Site,  it  is  worth  detailed  description. 
The  pit  or  grave  was  elliptical,  oriented  southeast-northwest,  and 
less  than  body  length.  The  corpse  had  been  interred  sitting 
upright,  with  the  legs  extended  to  the  southeast  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  excavation.  The  right  femur  had  suffered  a  compound 
fracture,  and  attempts  to  use  the  leg  afterwards  had  worn  the 
ends  of  the  bone  smooth  in  places.  The  medium  of  death  was  a 
rifle  ball  which  had  ranged  upward  from  the  left  abdominal 
region  and  lodged  between  two  vertebrae.  The  projectile  was  flat- 
tened by  the  impact  and  it  is  not  now  possible  to  determine  the 
caliber.  It  is  of  the  type,  however,  which  was  hand  cast  and 
used  in  muzzle-loading  rifles  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

Many  objects  of  interest  were  found  with  this  burial.  Near 
the  base  of  the  skull,  at  the  left  side,  there  was  a  brass  "hair 
bead,"  elliptical   in  shape  and  plano-convex  in  cross  section.  A 
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brass  bracelet  was  found  on  the  left  wrist.  It  is  ova]  in  outline, 
flat,  and  made  of  a  strip  of  brass  bent  to  the  proper  shape. 

\n  accumulation  of  material  between  the  femurs  showed 
marked  diversity.  Some  of  the  objects  found  there  had  been 
attached  to  a  garment,  while  others  appeared  to  have  been  in  a 
bay  or  pouch.  Among  the  latter  group  was  part  of  a  glass  bottle, 
a  pair  of  steel  shears,  a  strip  of  brass,  several  sticks  of  wood  and 
fragments  of  bark  which  were  covered  with  vermilion,  some 
fragments  of  felted  material,  and  two  brass  tacks. 

Preserved  by  the  strip  of  brass  was  a  sizable  piece  of  fabric 
which  undoubtedly  had  been  part  of  a  dress.  Attached  to  this 
cloth  fragment  were  several  blue  and  white  Venetian  glass  "seed 
beads11  forming  a  chevronlike  design.  Over  the  entire  lower 
part  of  the  body,  between  pelvis  and  knees,  lay  a  total  of  3,942 
of  these  beads,  both  blue  and  white,  with  the  latter  color  pre- 
dominant. These  beads  had  been  embroidered  upon  a  skirt,  the 
only  remnant  of  which  was  that  preserved  by  the  brass  strip 
lying  upon  it. 

Also  forming  part  of  the  skirt  were  a  number  of  conical  brass 
"tinklers'1  made  of  strips  of  sheet  brass.  Their  position  indicated 
that  they  had  been  attached  to  the  fringe  of  the  dress  by  cords, 
most  of  which  were  still  preserved.  A  number  of  flat,  triangular 
pieces  of  brass  and  live  similar  objects  of  tin  had  apparently  been 
sewed  to  the  dress  as  part  of  its  decoration.  Two  small  sheet  brass 
bells  were  found  near  the  knees  and  one  of  them  had  a  small 
piece  of  leather  thong  still  attached.  There  were  also  two  small 
brass  crosses  and  a  spiral  brass  ring  near  the  knees. 

Kour  silver  buckles  were  found  within  the  pelvic  girdle  in 
contact  with  the  front  of  the  sacrum.  These  buckles  had  prob- 
ably been  attached  to  the  dress  or  to  a  sash  or  belt.  At  the  base  of 
the  spine  wrere  two  silver  rings  made  of  strips  of  sheet  silver 
bent  to  proper  shape.  Their  placement  suggested  that  they  may 
have  been  worn  upon  a  hair  braid. 

Ranging  from  the  shoulders  to  the  pelvis,  down  the  front  and 
back  of  the  skeleton,  there  were  850  small  tubular  glass  beads 
(778  black  and  72  white)  which  had  formed  a  necklace.  A  brass 
conical  tinkler  was  found  at  the  left  ankle  and  probably  had  been 
attached  to  a  moccasin. 
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The  brass  and  glass  objects  found  with  this  burial  are  undat- 
able, for  they  were  used  as  items  of  trade  by  the  Europeans  from 
earliest  contact  times  through  the  nineteenth  century.  Silver  rings 
and  buckles,  however,  rather  definitely  date  the  burial  later  than 
1750,  for  there  is  yet  to  be  produced  documentary  evidence  that 
silver  objects  were  an  item  of  trade  previous  to  this  date.  Con- 
sideration of  the  types  of  material  found,  as  well  as  conditions 
in  southern  Indiana  in  the  nineteenth  century,  strongly  suggest 
that  the  burial  was  made  some  time  near  the  year  1800. 

FLUOR  SPAR   FIGURINE 

The  second  find  in  this  level  of  the  mound  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting,  valuable,  and  provocative  object  found  in  the  entire 
excavation.  In  Block  7  R  2,  slightly  below  the  surface  of  the 
upper  truncation,  was  found  a  human  figurine,  sitting  upright 
facing  the  east.  It  was  unaccompanied  by  other  objects.  The 
figurine  is  .77  foot  high  and,  resting  on  a  level  only  1.3  feet 
below  the  surface,  the  head  was  .53  foot  below  the  surface.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  top  of  the  mound  had  been  under  cul- 
tivation, it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  object  escaped  detec- 
tion or  damage. 

The  likeness  is  of  an  adult  male  (see  frontispiece).  The  pos- 
ture is  peculiar  but  follows  a  pattern  which  seems  well  established 
for  objects  of  this  category.  The  right  leg  is  flexed  in  an  upright 
position  with  the  right  hand  resting  upon  the  knee,  the  left  leg- 
is  flexed  horizontally  so  that  the  left  foot  is  behind  the  right 
heel,  and  the  left  hand  is  on  the  left  knee. 

The  face  and  head  have  been  more  skillfully  handled,  per- 
haps, than  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  face  is  full  and  rounded, 
the  nose  prominent,  and  the  lips  well  formed.  The  eyes  are 
lozenge  shaped,  or  rhombic,  and  are  delineated  by  rather  deeply 
incised  lines. 

A  crenelated  crest  extends  transversely  across  the  top  of  the 
head  from  ear  to  ear.  Whether  this  is  meant  to  portray  an  object 
of  adornment  or  type  of  coiffure  would  be  difficult  to  judge.  The 
back  of  the  head  is  flat,  a  fact  which  may  not  be  accidental.    Many 
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male  skulls  found  here  have  a  flattened  occipital.  Several  of  the 
thoracic  vertebrae  are  modeled.  The  figurine  has  one  arresting 
peculiarity-  a  dual  mien.  Depending  upon  the  angle  of  view, 
the  expression  is  pleasant  or  dour. 

Yellowish  fluor  spar,  subtranslucent  in  character,  was  used  for 
the  carving.  Considering  the  friable  nature  of  this  material,  the 
work  is  a  remarkable  feat  of  primitive  sculpture.  Although  the 
fluor  spar  could  be  easily  worked  with  stone  tools,  its  unruly 
cleavage  must  have  made  control  difficult. 

To  return  to  the  excavation  of  Mound  F:  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  in  a  few  words  an  operation  which  occupied  several 
months.  All  of  the  earth  comprising  the  final  mantle  was  removed 
with  shovels  or  trowels  and  wheeled  away  to  waste  piles  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  mound.  The  bulk  of  the  work  was  done  with 
shovels,  but  troweling  was  resorted  to  wherever  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility that  some  archaeological  feature  might  be  uncovered. 
Profile  pillars  were  left  at  strategic  points  in  order  that  we 
might  see  at  all  times  the  character  of  the  deposits  we  were 
removing. 

Thanks  to  a  definite  cleavage  plane  which  existed  between  the 
top  surface  of  the  older  mound  and  the  bottom  of  the  newer 
mound,  it  was  possible  to  follow  the  old  surface  in  every  minute 
detail,  even  to  the  discovery  of  gullies  which  had  been  eroded  in 
the  slopes  of  the  earlier  mound. 

STRUCTURAL   REMAINS  ON    INNER   MANTLE 

The  apex  of  the  inner  mound  gave  every  evidence  of  having 
been  subjected  to  intense  heat.  This,  of  course,  we  attributed  to 
the  burning  of  a  structure  which  had  once  capped  the  mound. 
Occupying  a  central  position  on  the  apex  was  a  rectangular  area 
outlined  by  a  shallow  depression,  regular  in  form,  and  of  a  width 
comparable  to  the  trenches  so  frequently  found  marking  the 
position  of  domestic  houses  in  the  village  site. 

When  the  earth  was  removed  from  the  upper  levels  of  these 
trenchlike  depressions,  regular  series  of  post  holes  were  found 
outlining  the  four  walls  of  the  structure.  The  entire  upper  sur- 
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face  of  the  mound  was  scraped  with  trowels  and  all  post  holes 
and  other  features  worked  out  in  detail.  Plotting  of  these  fea- 
tures and  vertical  photographs  provided  a  clear  picture  of  the 
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Plate  5 

Top  of  Primary  Mound,  Mound  F,  Showing  Outline  of  Temple 

type   of   building  which    had   been   used   and   destroyed  by  the 
Indians  before  beginning  the  last  mantle. 

The  four  wall  trenches  showed  the  structure  to  have  had  a 
maximum  length  of  91  feet  and  a  width  of  44  feet,  with  the 
long  axis  oriented  northeast-southwest.  Post  holes  and  molds 
within  the  trenches  indicate  that  a  double-wall  type  of  construc- 
tion had  been  used.  It  was  clear  from  evidence  gathered  during 
the  removal  of  debris  from  the  floor  of  the  structure  that  cane 
had  been  applied  to  the  vertical  wall  posts,  and  that  mud,  mixed 
with  straw  and  cane  leaves,  had  been  applied  to  the  lathlike  cane 
superstructure  to  form  a  plastered  inner  and  outer  surface.  We 
found  no  evidence  to  show  whether  the  space  between  the  two 
plastered  surfaces  was  left  as  an  air-filled  cavity  or  filled  with 
grass  or  mud. 
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\hout  sixty  feet  north  oi  the  south  wall  of  the  structure  a 
trench  was  found  extending  across  the  inside  of  the  building  from 
the  west  to  east  walls.  This  trench  was  much  less  conspicuous 
than  the  wall  trenches  -narrower  and  less  deep — and  the  small 
number  of  post  molds  indicated  that  no  heavy  wall  had  ever 
stood  here.  It  would  appear,  rather,  that  a  flimsy  partition  or 
screen  divided  the  structure  into  two  rooms — a  large  one  at  the 
south  end  of  the  building,  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  north. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  a  door  of  specialized  form.  The 
vertical  wall  logs  were  too  close  together  everywhere  except  on 
the  north  to  permit  passage  between  them,  unless  some  of  them 
were  cut  off  above  the  mound  floor  to  form  an  elevated  threshold. 
( Japs  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  passage  into  the  structure  did 
exist  in  both  inner  and  outer  rows  of  posts  forming  the  north 
wall,  but  they  wrere  not  what  we  wrould  expect  to  find  as  an 
entrance  into  as  specialized  a  structure  as  this  one  obviously  was. 
Since  the  long  side  of  the  building  faced  the  principal  mound,  as 
well  as  the  area  which  we  surmised  had  been  the  public  square, 
it  was  natural  to  expect  to  find  a  doorway  in  the  east  wall.  Evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  building  was  approached  from  the  east, 
and  that  there  was  a  specialized  ramp  leading  to  the  summit  of 
the  mound  on  the  east  side.  If  the  building  had  a  door  on 
the  east,  however,  nothing  now  remains  to  indicate  its  former 
presence. 

Within  the  south  room  of  the  building,  following  the  inside 
of  the  four  walls,  there  was  a  benchlike  elevation  or  banquette 
of  hard-packed  clay.  That  the  banquette  had  seen  long  service 
was  attested  to  by  the  hardness  of  the  surface  which,  in  places, 
was  almost  glossy  from  use. 

In  the  northwrest  corner  of  the  south  room  a  large  square  pit 
had  been  dug  into  the  room  floor.  Over  this  a  platformlike 
covering  had  been  erected.  This  covering  wras  composed  of  ver- 
tical posts  to  support  a  horizontal  layer  of  sticks  and  canes,  the 
two  latter  materials  laid  in  opposite  directions.  Within  the  pit 
and  belowr  the  burned  remnants  of  the  covering,  we  found  the 
shattered  sherds  of  two  very  large  vessels.  Both  of  these  have 
now  been  restored.   One  is  a  very  fine  example  of  textile-marked 
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"salt  pan"  and  the  other  is  a  large  jar.  The  position  of  the  sherds 
indicate  that  they  had  been  broken  by  the  collapse  of  the  roof 
and  walls.  They  were  badly  calcined  from  heat,  and  it  was  only 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  were  removed  and  restored. 

Near  the  northeast  corner  of  this  room  we  found  a  small, 
square,  shallow  pit  in  the  bottom  of  which  were  fragments  of 
cane  matting.  Almost  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  fire- 
place made  of  puddled  clay,  circular,  unspecialized,  and  showing- 
long  intensive  use. 

The  only  feature  of  interest  in  the  north  room  was  the  number 
of  post  holes  which  seemed  to  form  lines  and  cluster  patterns 
along  the  north,  east,  and  west  walls.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  these  post  holes  represent  the  location  of  posts  which  sup- 
ported shelves  around  three  walls. 

Outside  the  building,  upon  the  aprons  of  earth  between  the 
building  and  the  edge  of  the  mound  truncation,  many  single  and 
grouped  post  holes  were  found.  One  series  indicates  that  a  stock- 
ade or  fence  of  some  magnitude  had  completely  circled  the 
mound  top,  giving  the  building  within  privacy  if  not  safety. 
Post-hole  patterns  at  the  southeast  and  northeast  corners  of  the 
east  apron  may  represent  the  location  of  two  small  square  por- 
ticos, appended  rooms,  or  outbuildings. 

Fortunately  we  have  several  historical  accounts  of  mounds  and 
buildings  which,  although  they  do  not  belong  to  sites  in  this  area, 
match  our  archaeological  findings  so  closely  that  certain  of  their 
features  which  left  no  mark  at  Angel  Site  can  nevertheless  be 
fitted  into  our  reconstructions.  In  the  final  report  these  sources 
will  be  cited  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  this  type  of 
structure  will  be  indicated. 

During  the  excavation  of  the  upper  mantle  of  Mound  F 
approximately  fifty  thousand  objects  were  found  in  the  exca- 
vated earth.  In  the  main  they  represent  village  pottery  debris. 
Although  we  have  not  yet  tabulated  the  material  statistically,  we 
can  say  with  assurance  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
materials  from  the  east  and  west  parts  of  the  village  site,  and 
that  from  the  evidence  at  hand  it  seems  plain  that  the  entire 
village  was  inhabited  at  one  time. 
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I  he  mound  excavation  is  not  completed.  When  we  had 
worked  out  the  contours  of  the  mound  surface  below  the  last 
mound  mantle,  and  had  delineated  all  of  the  features  connected 
with  this  layer,  we  decided  that  we  should  stop  work  upon  the 
mound.  The  excavation  of  the  mound  had  begun  in  June,  1940. 
B\  April,  1CH2,  it  was  apparent  that  Evansville  industries  would 
soon  relieve  the  need  for  WPA  employment,  and  that  our  source 
of  labor  would  be  shut  off.  Rather  than  continue  explorations 
with  the  possibility  that  damage  would  result  to  some  feature 
if  work  stopped  suddenly,  we  covered  the  mound  with  straw 
to  protect  it  until  such  time  as  the  undertaking  could  be  resumed. 
\s  this  is  written,  the  mound  has  a  lush  growth  of  vegetation 
upon  the  surface  and  little  or  no  damage  had  resulted — or  will 
result — from  its  exposure  to  the  elements. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  another  structure  of  some 
kind  will  be  found  below  the  present  mound  mantle.  Post  holes 
in  the  village  surface  beyond  the  north  slope  of  the  mound,  as 
well  as  burned  cane  and  timbers  projecting  beyond  and  from 
under  the  mound,  lead  us  to  make  this  assertion.  What  the  nature 
of  this  structure  may  be,  only  time  will  tell,  but  it  goes  without 
saying  that  we  look  forward  to  that  time  with  eagerness. 


MATERIAL  TRAITS 

What  may  seem  to  be  a  rather  flippant  use  of  the  term 
"millions"  in  describing  the  numbers  of  objects  recovered  by  our 
explorations  requires  some  words  of  justification  and  support. 

The  material  complex  of  the  site  is  full,  varied,  and  com- 
pletely satisfying.  From  such  a  mass  of  material  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  formulate  exact,  mathematically  accurate  tables  of  impor- 
tance to  us  and  future  investigators  of  similar  sites.  Materially 
and  culturally  the  folk  responsible  for  the  Angel  Site  appear  to 
be  related  to  the  occupants  of  the  Kincaid  Site,  near  Metropolis, 
Illinois,  and  of  many  sites  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  through- 
out the  southeastern  area  of  the  United  States.  Generally  speak- 
ing our  site  seems  to  be  more  productive  and  culturally  richer 
than  any  other  site  so  far  reported  upon.  Whether  this  is  due  to 
the  relative  amount  of  work  and  time  devoted  to  the  sites  in  ques- 
tion or  whether  these  others  were  actually  the  poorer  relatives 
of  our  local  inhabitants  remains  to  be  determined. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  discussion  of  materials  is 
tentative,  general,  and  not  meant  to  be  statistical  in  any  sense. 
For  convenience  we  have  grouped  the  several  types  of  object 
under  separate  headings  which  involve  either  similarity  of  raw 
materials  or  techniques  of  manufacture. 

Chipped  Stone 

Triangular  points  constitute  the  most  common  form  of  chipped 
stone  object.  They  are  the  typical  projectile  points  of  the  site. 
Small,  thin,  and  triangular  in  outline,  they  have  either  a  straight 
or  concave  base.  A  rare  modification  of  the  triangular  point  is 
one  which  has  small  notches  on  each  side  and  in  the  base,  closely 
following  a  type  found  in  some  numbers  at  the  Cahokia  Site. 

Larger  points  were  probably  used  as  knives  and  are  of  rela- 
tively infrequent  occurrence.  Notched  and  stemmed  points  occur 
throughout  all  levels  of  the  village  at  infrequent  intervals. 

Large  blades,  of  lanceolate  form,  are  rare. 
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1  )rills  of  flint  arc  unspecialized  and  were  made  mostly  by  chip- 
ping a  spicule  oi  flint.  A  few  are  well  made  and  of  the  expanding 
base  type. 

Scrapers  consist  of  irregular  flakes  of  flint  with  reworked  edges. 

Chisels  arc  well  made,  usually  from  chert,  and  have  highly 
polished,  sharpened  bits.  The  same  is  true  of  flint  celts.  The  lat- 
ter arc,  at  times,  polished  to  a  degree  which  completely  obscures 
the  flaking  technique  used  to  form  them. 

Spades  of  varying  size,  expanding  to  a  convex  bit,  are  infre- 
quently found.  The  bits  invariably  show  an  extremely  high  polish 
from  long  use.  The  largest  spade  in  our  collections  was  plowed 
up  a  number  of  years  ago  near  Mound  E  and  was  procured  for 
the  collection  of  the  Historical  Society. 

Flake  knives,  composed  of  rectanguloid,  sharp-edged  flakes 
struck  with  a  single  blow  from  a  flint  core,  are  found  in  consider- 
able numbers.  One  core  of  gray,  Harrison  County  flint  from 
which  such  flakes  were  struck  has  been  found  to  date. 

Ground  Stone 

Celts  are  the  most  common  object  in  this  category.  These  are 
pecked  from  igneous  rocks  and  usually  finished  with  a  high  sur- 
face polish.  They  are  generally  rectanguloid  in  outline,  with 
straight  sides  and  a  convex  bit.  A  rarity  is  a  rectanguloid  form 
with  incurvate  sides  and  a  flaring  bit. 

Abrading  stones  are  also  numerous.  They  consist  of  small 
blocks  of  sandstone  showing  one  or  more  grooves  worn  into  the 
several  surfaces  by  the  sharpening  of  bone  or  stone  instruments. 

Anvils,  as  a  rule,  are  unspecialized  river  boulders  with  pecked 
indentations  on  one  or  more  surfaces. 

Discoidals  of  stone  appear  infrequently.  Those  found  are  of 
both  perforated  and  unperforated  types. 

Discs  of  slate,  shale,  and  cannel  coal  are  not  common.  A  circu- 
lar disc,  or  gorget,  made  of  black  shale  is  unique.  One-fourth 
of  the  complete  specimen  was  found  but  this  section  is  large 
enough  to  indicate  that  it  had  been  divided  into  four  segments 
by  deeply  incised  lines.  The  one  segment  recovered  has  an  equal- 
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armed  cross  cut  into  one  surface.  A  single  perforation  near  the 
periphery  suggests  the  means  of  suspension  or  attachment.  On 
the  reverse  surface  faintly  scratched  lines  form  a  part  of  a  highly 
conventionalized  figure. 

Mortars  are  usually  large  river  boulders  with  shallow  con- 
cavities in  one  or  two  surfaces.  A  single  large  rectangular  block 
of  sandstone  having  a  much  worn  rectangular  concavity  on  one 
surface  resembles  nothing  more  than  a  true  metate  of  the 
Southwest. 

Hammerstones,  with  one  exception,  are  unspecialized  boulders 
showing  use  as  percussion  instruments.  The  exception  is  a  full- 
grooved  hammer,  nicely  made.  It  is  questionable  whether  it 
belongs  culturally  with  the  remainder  of  the  material. 

Stone  pipes  are  limited  in  number.  Two  merit  special  comment. 
The  first,  a  vase-shaped  pipe  of  sandstone,  has  a  human  face 
crudely  depicted  on  the  side  away  from  the  smoker.  The  second 
is  a  disc  pipe  made  of  Minnesota  catlinite.  A  reptile,  presumably 
a  rattlesnake,  is  etched  in  plan  on  the  bottom  surface  of  the  stem, 
while  on  one  side  the  reptile  is  engraved  in  outline.  The  rest  of 
the  stone  pipes  are  of  the  elbow,  biconoidal  type. 

Many  sawlike  knives  or  cutting  tools  of  sandstone  were  found 
throughout  the  excavation.  These  objects  usually  have  one  cut- 
ting edge,  but  sometimes  have  two  or  more.  The  grooving  of 
certain  partially  worked  blocks  of  stone  and  one  of  hematite,  was 
probably  done  with  these  tools. 

Small  slabs  of  sandstone  with  at  least  one  well-smoothed  sur- 
face were  probably  used  for  the  grinding  of  pigments.  In  two 
specimens  ocher  had  penetrated  deeply  into  the  rather  porous 
surface,  one  slab  showing  red,  the  other  yellow. 

One  full-grooved  ax  was  found  in  the  village.  It  is  probable 
that  this,  together  with  two  fragments  of  slate  gorgets,  and  the 
full-grooved  stone  hammer  mentioned  above,  were  left  here  by 
an  earlier  group,  as  they  do  not  normally  form  a  part  of  the 
complex  of  the  people  responsible  for  the  Angel  Site. 

Bone  Objects 
Bone  artifacts  are  more  common  in  the  village  site  material 
than  any  other  one  variety  with  the  exception  of  pottery. 
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\ntler  projectile  points  are  common.  Some  have  a  projecting 
tang;  others  have  an  unmodified  truncate  base.  All  of  them  are 
small,  suggesting  that  they  were  used  as  the  penetrating  medium 
ow  a  bow-propelled  projectile. 

Large  quantities  of  antler  tines,  both  worked  and  unworked, 
are  found  throughout  all  levels  of  the  village. 

Antler  punches,  cylindrical  in  shape  with  oblate  ends,  appear 
rarely. 

Awls  are  the  most  common  object  of  the  bone  complex.  They 
are  found  in  all  degrees  of  specialization  and  are  made  from 
both  animal  and  bird  bones.  Entire  leg  bones  of  mammals  and 
birds,  such  as  the  ulna  of  the  deer  and  the  metatarsal  of  the 
turkey,  are  the  most  frequent  types.  Others  consist  of  splinters 
of  bone,  either  mammal  or  bird,  with  one  or  both  ends  ground 
to  a  point. 

Astragalus  bones  of  the  deer  and  elk,  with  two  or  more  sur- 
faces squared  and  polished,  are  common  in  the  village  refuse. 
These  objects  could  have  been,  and  probably  were,  used  as  dice 
in  gaming. 

Bone  beads  are  a  rarity,  only  five  having  been  found  to  date. 
Two  of  these  were  in  Mound  F  and  the  other  three  in  the 
village. 

One  perfect  bone  beamer,  and  a  broken  one,  made  from  the 
leg  bone  of  a  deer,  were  found.  This  type  of  artifact  does  not 
belong  here  in  any  quantity. 

Interesting  specimens  are  two  effigies,  formed  by  slightly 
modifying  natural  pieces  of  bone.  The  first,  and  most  unusual, 
is  a  death's-head  made  by  drilling  three  indentations,  properly 
spaced,  in  the  femoral  joint  of  a  fawn.  The  second  is  the  effigy 
of  a  bird,  made  by  modifying  the  shape  of  a  deer  antler  tine  and 
incising  a  mouth  indentation. 

Fishhooks  are  common  and  of  all  sizes  from  tiny  ones  to  speci- 
mens measuring  nearly  two  inches  in  length.  All  have  notched 
shafts  for  the  attachment  of  a  line,  but  none  are  barbed. 

The  flute  is  an  interesting  object  found  here  only  rarely.  No 
perfect  specimen  has  as  yet  been  recovered.  Specimens  found 
are  made  from  the  wing  bones  of  large  birds  and  have  perfor- 
ations for  both  the  fingers  and  thumbs. 
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Deer  phalanges  with  the  proximal  joint  removed  and  a  per- 
foration through  the  distal  joint  were  probably  used  as  rattlers 
or  tinklers  on  the  fringe  of  garments  or  garters  in  much  the  same 
way  that  brass  cones  and  thimbles  were  used  by  the  Indians  in 
historical  times.  They  may  also  have  been  used  as  part  of  a  cup 
and  pin  game. 

Next  to  bone  awls,  pins  are  the  most  common  bone  object. 
They  are  made  from  sections  of  mammal  bone,  usually  pointed  on 
one  end  only,  with  the  other  end  truncate.  They  are  invariably 
highly  polished.  Ends,  as  a  rule,  are  not  specialized,  but  occa- 
sionally one  is  found  having  a  spatulate  modification,  or  grooved 
as  if  for  suspension  or  attachment.  Quite  often  small  pins  were 
found  in  sets  numbering  from  four  to  thirteen.  These  invariably 
have  one  end  sharpened  and  the  other  end  oblate.  /;/  situ  they 
were  generally  found  parallel  and  with  the  points  oriented  in 
the  same  direction.  The  set  of  thirteen  was  found  upon  the  floor 
of  a  house  so  placed  as  to  suggest  strongly  that  they  had  once 
been  inserted  in  a  handle — probably  of  wood — which  had  com- 
pletely disintegrated. 

Rings  of  bone  are  found  which  duplicate  similar  objects  of 
pottery.  They  are  pulleylike  in  shape  and  were  probably  used  as 
an  adornment  for  the  ear. 

Bone  tubes,  some  very  long,  were  made  of  midsections  of  wing 
bones  of  large  shore  birds.  They  were  made  by  removing  the 
joints  and  polishing  the  truncate  ends.  They  are  otherwise  unspe- 
cialized  and  their  use  is  conjectural. 

Perforated  teeth  of  the  bear,  puma,  raccoon,  and  dog  are  of 
common  occurrence.  Worked  beaver  incisors  are  also  found. 

Among  miscellaneous  bone  objects  are  fragments  of  artifacts 
made  from  terrapin  plastron  and  carapace,  the  edges  of  which 
have  been  cut  and  polished.  A  fragment  of  human  skull  which 
had  been  used  as  a  container  or  cup  was  found  in  the  village 
debris.  The  remnant  indicates  that  the  calvarium  had  been  modi- 
fied by  cutting  and  polishing  the  edge  and  scraping  the  exterior 
surface.  Faint  traces  of  red  pigment  suggest  that  at  one  time 
the  outer  surface  was  painted. 
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Shell  Complex 

Objects  oi'  shell  consist  mostly  of  shell  hoes  made  by  drilling 
a  goodly  sized  perforation  through  a  fresh-water  unio  for  the 
insertion  oi  a  handle.  Other  unios  show  wear  which  indicates  use 
as  spoons  or  scrapers.  Two  shell  ear  plugs  were  found,  both  with 
an  adult  burial.    Beads  of  shell  are  rare  and  of  the  disc  type. 

Two  fragmentary  shell  gorgets  were  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  primary  mound  in  Mound  F.  Both  have  scalloped  edges  and 
one  has  a  central  design  formed  by  an  equal-armed  cross. 

Metals 

Objects  in  this  category  are  rare  and  consist  mainly  of 
unworked  cubes  of  galena.  Several  rods,  circular  in  cross  section, 
ground  from  galena  ore,  have  been  found  in  the  village.  They 
are  unique  and  their  use  is  problematical. 

Three  copper  awls,  one  copper  punch  set  in  an  antler  handle, 
and  two  rolled-sheet  beads  constitute  the  artifacts  of  this  metal. 
Unmodified  fragments  of  sheet  copper  are  rather  common  in  the 
debris  deposits. 

Minerals 

Specimens  of  all  the  minerals  indigenous  to  the  locality  are 
found  in  the  refuse.  Cannel  coal  is  extremely  abundant  in 
unmodified  form.  Perhaps  it  was  available  locally,  having  been 
brought  down  the  Ohio  by  floods  from  the  extensive  river-bed 
deposits  at  Cannelton,  Indiana.  Objects  of  cannel  coal  consist 
mainly  of  discs  and  ear  plugs. 

Pigments  were  manufactured  from  red  and  yellow  ochers, 
specimens  of  which  are  found  abundantly  in  the  village. 

Spa  wis  of  quartz  and  fluorite  are  abundant.  Objects  of  fluorite 
consist  of  spherical  beads,  elongate  pendants,  and  two  effigy 
pendants  made  in  the  form  of  an  owl  and  a  turtle. 

The  most  spectacular  object  found  in  the  entire  exploration — 
the  male  effigy  found  in  Mound  F  and  already  described — was 
made  of  fluorite. 
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No  cloth  or  textiles  have  been  found,  but  a  full  understanding 
of  the  types  made  here,  and  at  least  a  part  of  the  techniques  of 
manufacture  have  been  determined  by  studying  the  textile- 
impressed  sherds  of  which  this  site  has  been  so  prolific.  The  types 
run  the  range  of  the  textiles  common  to  the  Middle  Mississippi 
cultural  area  and  consist  of  plaiting,  twining,  open  work,  knotted 
netting,  and  plaiting  in  cane. 

Pottery 

Pottery  trowels  are  common ;  they  have  either  a  plain  conical 
handle  or  a  bifurcated  handle,  with  the  latter  type  predominant. 

Ear  plugs  are  found  in  two  types,  the  more  common  being  a 
pinlike  object  with  an  expanded  spherical  head.  The  other  type  is 
discoid  in  form  and  sometimes  has  a  concave  edge. 

Pottery  discs,  both  perforated  and  unperforated,  are  numer- 
ous. Generally  they  have  been  made  from  sherds,  but,  on  occa- 
sion, specimens  have  turned  up  which  indicate  that  they  were 
intentionally  made  in  disc  form. 

Discoidals  of  pottery,  duplicating  those  of  stone,  are  present 
though  not  common. 

Most  of  the  pottery  effigies,  which  are  numerous,  were  made 
as  handles  for  pottery  bowls.  These  are  in  the  form  of  bird  and 
animal  heads  with  the  former  predominant.  The  duck  was  a 
favored  model.  The  collections  include  models  of  human  heads 
and  some  full-bodied  effigies,  both  human  and  animal.  Some  of 
the  heads  were  hollow  and  pellets  had  been  placed  inside  them 
before  firing  so  that  a  rattle  was  thus  formed.  A  cache  of  several 
hundred  of  these  pellets  was  found  inside  a  house  in  the  village. 
They  had  been  formed,  sun  dried,  but  never  used. 

Spherical  beads  of  pottery  are  more  common  than  are  beads 
of  bone,  stone,  or  shell.  They  form  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
pottery  complex,  however. 

Elongate,  cylindrical  pendants  of  pottery,  either  grooved  or 
plain,  and  grooved  or  perforated  for  attachment  or  suspension, 
were  found  in  some  numbers. 
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Effigy  pendants,  or  beads,  of  pottery  were  invariably  formed 
in  the  shape  of  an  owl. 

Pottery  pipes  are  mainh  oi  the  elbow,  biconoida]  type.  There 
are,  however,  three  effigy  pipes:  one  is  of  a  kneeling  human 
figure j  another  is  a  long-billed  bird;  and  the  third  is  a  fish. 

Potter\  rings  are  common  in  fragments  but  rare  as  entire 
pieces.  All  are  thin  walled,  with  a  concave  edge,  and  were  prob- 
ably used  as  ear  ornaments. 

Spherical  balls  of  pottery  without  perforation  are  common 
and  should  probably  be  placed  in  a  gaming  category. 

The  vessel  complex  at  Angel  Site  is  rich  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  relatively  few  unbroken  specimens  have  been  found  to  date. 
Main  restorations  have  been  possible  from  the  thousands  of 
sherds  excavated.  A  great  variety  and  range  exist  both  in  vessel 
form  and  size.  Wide-mouthed  bowls,  jars,  and  bottles  are  dis- 
cussed in  order  of  their  frequency  of  appearance. 

Two  outstanding  bottles  might  be  mentioned.  One  is  the 
effigy  of  a  woman  in  a  kneeling  position  holding  a  bowl  in  her 
outstretched  hands.  The  head  had  been  broken  off  and,  as  yet, 
has  not  been  found.  The  hair  braid  extending  down  the  back  is 
modeled  in  relief,  as  are  the  shoulder  blades,  the  waist  line,  toes, 
and  fingers.  The  skirt  is  delineated  in  relief  and  painted  with 
black  stripes. 

The  second  bottle  is  the  effigy  of  an  owl  with  all  character- 
istics, including  the  beak,  the  head  tufts,  wings,  and  feet,  faith- 
fully modeled.  The  entire  surface  has  been  covered  with  a  film 
of  red  ocher. 

One  large  fabric-impressed  "salt  pan"  has  been  reconstructed 
from  the  sherds  found  in  a  pit  inside  the  structure  on  Mound  F. 

The  most  surprising  single  element  of  our  explorations  to  date 
has  been  the  abundance  of  painted  ware.  While  figures  will  show 
that  it  was  not  a  dominant  part  of  the  ceramic  complex,  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  far  more  common  here  than  at  any  other  site 
which  has  come  to  our  attention.  The  design  elements  are  varied, 
complex,  and  pleasing.  Most  of  these  elements  are  geometrical, 
but  one,  a  plate  with  owl  heads  painted  on  it,  is  pictorial. 
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The  designs  are  handled  by  the  negative  painting  technique 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel  before  firing,  and  have  had  a 
slip  of  red  ocher  applied  over  the  design  after  firing.  In  the 
finished  product  this  technique  provides  the  illusion  of  a  poly- 
chrome ware  consisting  of  red  and  black  design  elements. 

The  equal-armed  cross  and  sun  symbol  is  the  most  common 
motif  found.    Many  varieties  occur. 

Numerous  examples  of  direct  application  of  color  to  the  vessel 
surface  without  negative  treatment,  as  well  as  the  controlled 
application  of  color  over  negative  designs  add  interest  and  variety 
to  the  collections. 

Plates  are  by  far  the  most  common  type  of  vessel  treated  with 
color  but  bottles  and  bowl  sherds  are  found  in  some  numbers. 

This  brief  digest  of  the  materials  derived  from  our  work  at 
the  Angel  Site,  designed  primarily  for  the  general  reader,  will 
ultimately  be  followed  by  a  full  statistical  description,  intended 
to  give  the  greatest  possible  aid  and  information  to  archaeologists 
working  in  similar  fields. 
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shell,  172,  176,  179,  184-86, 
194-95;     shark     teeth,    worked, 

176,  208;  stone,  172-73,  174- 
75,  176,  177,  184,  194,  206, 
208;  textiles  evidence  of,  176, 
183;  trait-  of,  listed,  194-95; 

culture  traits  listed,  193-95;  com- 
pared with  other  Hopewell  and 
Hopewell ian  groups,  207-14. 

Balls,  potter}.  Angel  Site,  520. 

Banner  stones,  Baehr  Mounds,  176, 
2ns  ;  Hemphill  Mound,  199. 

Barber,  Edwin  A.,  327. 

Bartow  County  (Ga.),  23  5. 

Basalt,  ax,  19. 

Bastions,  found  in  palisade,  Angel 
Site,  498-500. 

Beads,  Angel  Site,  506,  516,  518, 
519,  520;  Baehr  Mounds,  172, 
176,  177,  178;  Goodall  focus,  76, 
78,  83,  84,  90,  100;  Hemplull 
Mound,  197,  201,  206;  McCain 
Site,  32,42,  58;  Madisonville  Site, 
321. 

Beamer,  Angel  Site,  516. 

Bear  canines,  inlaid,  179-80,  208; 
perforated,  83,  84,  90,   100,   116. 

Bear  tusks,  worked,  174. 

Bearskin,  used  tor  grave  garments, 
273. 

Beaver,  incisors,  92. 

Bell,  B.  F.,  215. 

Bendann,  Effie,  239,  3  39,  3  76. 

Big  Fire,  Indian  chief,  burial  of,  266- 
67. 

Big  Jim,  Pekowi  Shawnee  chief,  2  59- 
60,  406. 

Birch  bark,  used  as  grave  covering, 
272. 


Bird,  effigies  of,  Angel  Site,  5  16,  5  19. 

Bird-bone  objects,  awls,  29,  38,  516; 
fishhooks,  44. 

Black,  Glenn  A.,  267n. 

Black   Hawk,  Sauk  chief,  tomb,   369. 

Black  Hoof,  Shawnee  chief,  funeral 
of,  238,  263-64,  283,  3  4-6. 

Blades  see  Knives. 

Bluejacket,  Charles,  261-62. 

Bone  houses,  3  56,  3  5  7-58. 

Bone  objects,  Angel  Site,  515-17; 
Baehr' Mounds,  172,  176,  178, 
179,  184,  194;  Goodall  focus  sites, 
90,  100,  106,  115,  116,  121; 
Hemplull  Mound,  197;  McCain 
Site,  36-40;  Madisonville  Site, 
321  ;  awls  and  needles  22,  2  5,  26, 
29-30,  36-40,  40-42,  90,  100, 
106,  115,  121,  174,  176,  184, 
321,  516;  beads,  172,  178,  197, 
321,  516;  beamer,  516;  earrings, 
179;  effigies,  516;  fishhooks,  29, 
42-45,  516;  flutes,  516;  gaming 
pieces,  516;  pins,  29,  31,  38,  45- 
48,  517;  projectile  points,  184, 
516;  rings,  517;  scrapers,  321; 
tinklers,  517;  tubes,  517. 

Bone  pickers,  365. 

Bones,  see  Skeletal  material. 

Bonine,  Evan  J.,  104. 

Bottles,  Angel  Site,  506,  520,  521. 

Boudeman,  Donald  O.,  136. 

Bracelet,  with  intrusive  burial,  Angel 
Site,  505-6. 

Brangenburg  mound  group,  211. 

Brass  objects,  505-6. 

Brooks  component,  Goodall  focus,  72  ; 
analysis  of,  76-83;  compared  witli 
other  components,  151-54;  traits 
oi,  held  in  common  with  other 
components,  15  5-56. 

Brookville,  William,  surveyor,  103-4. 

Brown  County  (111.),  171,  206. 

Buckskin,  grave  clothes,  243,  248, 
260,  261,  273,  284;  grave  pillows, 
260,  28  5,  288;  thongs  of,  tied  on 
children  of  deceased  mother,  304, 
362,  413. 

Bureau  of  American  Fthnologv,  223. 

Burials,  Angel  Site,  474-75,  477,  493, 
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505-7;  Baehr  Mounds,  172,  175- 
76,  178,  179,  193-94;  Brooks  Site, 
76;  Converse  Site,  98;  Goodal] 
Site,  118;  Gratten  Site,  102,  103; 
Hemphill  Mound,  197,  200;  Mc- 
Cain Site,  1  8-3  1  ;  McNeal  Site,  83  ; 
Marantette  Site,  114;  Norton  Site, 
88;  Scott  Site,  116;  Spoonville 
Site,  86,  87  ;  Sumnerville  Site,  1  04; 
bundled,  76,  98,  3  56,  47  5;  com- 
pound or  collective,  76,  86,  87,  88, 
98,  104,  118,  200-1,  320,  3  53, 
3  56;  flexed  or  contracted,  18-19, 
22,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  76,  77- 
78,  88,  320,  348,  349-50;  in  caves 
in  rocks,  272,  294,  296;  in  hollow 
trees,  253,  273,  274,  296,  313. 
3  5  3,  3  56,  3  73,400;  intrusive,  197, 
323,  505-7;  orientation,  18-29, 
244,  260,  268,  280,  304,  321, 
347-49,  389,  415-16,  505;  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  wishes 
of  deceased,  347,  348,  377,  403-4; 
reburial:  344,  353,  358,  406,  475; 
practice  denied  for  Shawnee, 
247,  265,  282,  283,  320,  344, 
3  53;  of  Tecumseh,  267-68; 
scaffold:  342,  343-44,  3  5  3,  3  56, 
3  5  8,  3  59,  366,  406;  practice 
denied  for  Shawnee,  247,  275, 
282,  283; 
seated,  315,  320,  323,  341,  344- 
45,  359;  secondary,  353,  356,  35  7- 
58;  in  subfloor  pits,  76,  84,  86,  88, 
98,  103,  104,  151,  364-66,  406, 
47  5;  surface  deposition,  3  59,  360, 
362  ;  in  tree  platform,  342  ;  winter, 
296,  406.  See  also  Graves,  Grave 
goods. 
Bushnell,    David    I.,    fr.,    267,    328, 

5  39,  5  43,  3  5  0. 
Bushnell,  Thomas  M.,  463. 
Bushyhcad,  Cherokee  chief,  407. 

Cache  pits  and  dumps,  Angel  Site, 
477,  482,  484,  487,  490,  493, 
5  10,  511;  Madisonville,  320,  32  3- 
24;  McCain  Site,  12,  13,  16,  23- 
24,  27;  Shawnee  tribe,  324. 


Cahokia  Mounds,  45  1 . 

Calakaa#a     division,     Shawnee    tribe, 

23  5;  informants,  383-84; 

mortuary    customs:    248-54,    2  5  5, 

258,  264,  270-71,  271-72,  284- 

87  ;  informants  accounts  of,  41  3- 

19. 

Cannel  coal  objects,  Angel  Site,  518; 
Madisonville  Site,  321. 

Cannibalism,  360. 

Captives,  slain,  burial  rites  for,  260, 
269,  286,  322;  burning  and  muti- 
lation of,  322;  eaten  ceremoniallv, 
265,  271-72,  294,  296,  315,  323, 
353,  359,  360-61;  noises  made  to 
frighten  spirits  of,  269,  294-96. 

Catawba  tribe,  302;  mortuary  cus- 
toms, 304-5,  309,  312-13,'  315, 
318,  341-42,  348,  354,  355-56, 
357,  359,  364,  365,  367. 

Catlinite,  pipe,  515. 

Caves,  Shawnee  burials  in,  272,  294, 
296. 

Celts,  Angel  Site,  514;  Goodall  focus 
sites,  78,  83,  86,  87,  90,  100,  104, 
184. 

Cemeteries,  not  defined  area,  Angel 
Site,  475;  Madisonville,  320,  322; 
Shawnee,  247,  254,  260,  286,  294, 
296,  320,  322,415-16. 

Chalcedony,  pebbles,  Norton  com- 
ponent, 92;  worked,  Angel  Site, 
495. 

Champlain,  Samuel  de,  344,  345. 

Charms,  or  tokens,  McCain  Site,  29, 
56. 

Cherokee  Shawnee,  23  5,  246-47,  261, 
263,  383. 

Cherokee  tribe,  302;  mortuary  cus- 
toms, 304-5,  309,  312-13,'  315, 
341-42,  344,  348,  3  51,  3  54,  3  5  5- 
56,  357,  359,  365,  366,  367,  368, 
41  5n. 

Chert,  arrow  points,  27,  50;  drills 
52. 

Chickasaw  tribe,  302;  mortuary  cus- 
toms, 304-5,  309,  312-13,  313-14, 
315,  318,  323,  328,  335,  336, 
341-42,   343,    348,    350,   351-52, 
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354,  355-56,  ;;;'>,  365,  367;  use 
necklaces  in  infant-naming  cere- 
monies, 3  1  S. 
Chiefs,  Shawnee,  graves  marked  bj 
posts,  2":,  $69,  370;  special 
funeral  rites  for,  247,  2  54,  28^, 
296,    4-00-3.     See    also    names    of 

eh  let-. 

Children,  burials  of,  83,  366,  369, 
400;  role  in  Shawnee  burials,  244, 
263,  304,  361,  384.  See  also 
Infant-. 

Chillicothe  (Ohio),  old  Shawnee 
town,  270. 

Chippewa,  see  Ojibwa. 

Chisels,  Angel  Site,  514;  Grattcn 
Site,   102-3. 

Choctaw  tribe,  302;  dance  to  honor 
dead,  308-9;  mortuary  customs, 
304-5,  309,  312-13,  315,  341-42, 
343,  344,  347,  34S,  354,  3  5  5-56, 
357,  359,  361-62,  363,  365,  366, 
367,  368,  370-71. 

Chopper-,  McCain  Site,  24,  52-54. 

Clark,  |ames,  Shawnee  informant, 
257,  258,  1~>,  288-91,  292,  299, 
310,  314,  3  24,  3S4,  385n,  386n, 
392,  397,  404,  406,  407,  4-08, 
4-09n,  412;  described,  3S3. 

Coffinberry,  W.  L.,  So,  87,  98,  102. 

Collett,  John,  state  geologist,  266-67, 
458,471. 

Condolence  ceremonies,  part  of 
funeral  rites,  246,  2  52-5  3,  2  59-60, 
265,  268,  281,  283,  286,  289, 
295,  296,  297,  312-13,  317,  3  53, 
3  54,  3  56,  393-400,  403,  41  1-12, 
418-19,  421. 
Contests  and  games,  held  as  part  of 
funeral  rites,  247,  265,  275,  283, 
295,  297-98,  304,  305,  313,  315, 
318,  3  59,  361,  362,  363,  373. 
Converse  component,  Goodall  focus, 
analysis  of,  98,  102;  compared  with 
other  components  of  Goodall  focus, 
1  51-54;  traits  of,  held  in  common 
with  other  components,  1  5  5-56. 
Cook-,  role  in  Shawnee  burials,  244, 
249,    290,    291,    304,    361,    393, 


400,  41  5,  420. 

Copena  focus,  146,  147,  212. 

Copper  objects,  Angel  Site,  5  18; 
Baehr  Mounds,  174,  17  5,  176, 
1"'',  1S2,  183,  186,  195,  208; 
Goodall  focus  sites,  78,  87,  90,  98- 
100,  102-3,  104,  106,  1  18,  122; 
Hemplull  Mound,  201-4,  206, 
214;  Madisonville  Site,  321  ;  awls, 
87,  90,  98,  104,  1  18,  175,  176, 
179,  182,  183,  186,  201-4,  518; 
beads,  83,  84,  100,  201,  206;  celts, 
78,  84,  87,  90,  100,  104,  118; 
chisel,  102-3;  corrugated  sheet, 
182,  183,  208;  earrings,  208; 
effigy  of  beaver  incisor,  100;  orna- 
ments, 174;  plume,  208. 

Cordage,  see  Textiles. 

Corn,  placed  in  graves,  275,  342; 
storage,  324. 

Cornstalk,  Shaw-nee  chief,  271. 

Corpse,  addressed,  248,  2  50,  304, 
307n,  3  5  9,  3  84;  inspected  for 
signs  of  life,  268,  280,  415;  kept 
in  house  after  death  a  certain 
length  of  time,  248,  341,  385, 
419-20;  removed  from  house,  243, 
248,  250,  280,  304,  312,  348, 
361,  362,  373,  385,  386,  414; 
prepared  for  burial,  243,  248-49, 
254,  262,  264,  274,  276,  279, 
2S2,  283,  284,  304,  312,  315, 
341,  348,  3  54,  3  5  5,  3  59,  361, 
364,  365,  384,  387,  414,  416; 
special  house  used  for  preparation, 
248,  276,  284,  387;  "tracks"  of, 
erased,  243,  250,  309,  3  53,  3  57, 
410;  carried  to  grave,  2  5  0,  2  59, 
262-63,  280,  28  5^,  304,  361,  388- 
89,  416;  pillow-  placed  under  head 
in  grave,  244,  250,  260,  28  5,  288, 
312,  320,  323,  3  5  5,  3  56,  387. 
See  also  Burials. 

Corpse  handlers,  see  Funeral  atten- 
dants. 

Crane,  E.  H.,  104,  114,  116. 

Creeks,  302  ;  mortuarv  customs,  3  04-5, 
309,  310,  312-13',  314,  31  5,  323, 
326,  328,  335,  336,  341-42,  346- 
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47,  348,  350,  351,  354,  355-56, 
3  59,  360,  365,  367. 

Cremation,  1  72,  175-76,  193; 

evidence  of  practice:  Baehr  Mounds, 
172,  175-76,  193;  Gratten  Site, 
103;  Hemplull  Mound,  197; 
practice  denied  for  Shawnee,  247, 
260,  282,  283,  293,  322,  353, 
3  54-5  5,  406;  of  witches,  3  54. 

Crooks  Site,  Louisiana,  146. 

Culin,  Stewart,  363. 

Cups,  Baehr  Mounds,  172. 

Cushman,  H.  B.,  370-71. 

Dancing,  part  of  funeral  rites,  247, 
265,  269,  275,  283,  295,  297-98, 
305,  308-9,  313,  359,  362,  363, 
373,  392,  408,  419;  Seneca  "frol- 
ick"  dance,  298  ;  "Shawnee  dance," 
265,  269,  295,  297n-98n,  308-9; 
"skeleton"  dance,  3  5  8,  362,  363; 
taboos  against  during  mourning 
period,  253,  281,  399,  419. 

Daub,  evidence  of  use  of,  Angel  Site, 
488,  502. 

Davis,  E.  H.,  171,270,  271. 

Death's-head,  effigy,  5  1  6. 

Deer  skull,  found  associated  with 
burial  at  McCain  Site,  23. 

Deer-bone  objects,  awls,  Angel  Site, 
516;  awls,  pins,  and  needles,  Mc- 
Cain Site,  25,  26,  29-30,  36-38, 
40. 

Deerskin,  used  for  grave  garments, 
273  ;  used  for  grave  coverings,  272, 
274,  296. 

De  Frennc  Site,  stone-box  graves, 
326-27. 

Delaware  tribe,  240,  302;  Big  House 
ceremony,  278;  burial  of  chief  (?  ), 
266-67;  hollow-tree  interment  for- 
bidden to,  296n-97n;  in  Wyoming 
Valley,  272;  mortuarv  customs, 
303,  304-5,  306-7,  308',  309,  312- 
13,  314,  315,  318-19,  323,  325- 
26,  327,  3  34,  341-42,  343,  346, 
348,  3  54,  3  5  5-56,  3  58,  3  59,  361- 
62,  363,  365,  367,  370,  377-78, 
407;  Willie  Longbone  quoted  on, 
307n. 


Densmore,  Frances,  346,  3  5  7,  364. 

De  Schweinitz,  Edmund,  3  70. 

De  Smet,  Pierre- Jean,  369. 

Dippers,  Converse  Site,  100. 

Discoidals,  Angel  Site,  514,  519;  Mc- 
Cain Site,  1,3. 

Discs,  Angel  Site,  514-15,  518,  519. 

Dogs,  killed  at  grave,  348,  3  50-51, 
370;  used  as  "throw-out"  in  Shaw- 
nee funeral  rites,  2  50,  307,  317, 
410. 

Doherty,  Frank,  Shawnee  informant, 
383,'  384,  415n,419. 

Drills,  Angel  Site,  514;  McCain  Site, 
52;  Scott  Site,  1  16. 

Dumps,  see  Cache  pits  and  dumps. 

Ear  plugs,  Angel  Site,  518,  519. 

Earrings,  Baehr  Mounds,  179,  ISO, 
208-10. 

Eastern  North  America,  mortuarv  cus- 
toms of  tribes  of,  compared,  3  39- 
72,  377-78;  homogeneity,  241-42. 

Eastern  Plains  tribes  (Siouan  speak- 
ing), 241-42,  302,  316; 
mortuary  customs:  marginal  charac- 
ter of,  339,  366-71;  Shawnee 
affiliations,  310-1  1,  336-37; 
Shawnee -Woodlands  affiliations, 
314-16;  Shawnee  -  Southeastern 
affiliations,  316-17. 

Effigies,  beetle,  100;  beaver  incisor, 
1  00 ;  birds,  516,  519;  death's-head, 
516;  female,  121-22,  519,  520; 
male,  179,  183,  210,  507-8,  518, 
519;  pendants,  518,  520;  perfor- 
ated bear  canine,  100;  pipes,  100, 
121-22,  208,  515,  520;  pottery, 
519,  520. 

Effigy  mounds,  473. 

Elemental  aspect,  142,  144-46. 

Ellick,  Henry,  383. 

Eshleman,  Henry  F.,  272. 

Ethnological  data,  possible  aid  to  iden- 
tification of  archaeological  sites, 
236-37. 

Etowah  mound  group,  325,  374,  45  1. 

Ettwein,  John,  272. 

Fvansville  College,  Angel  Site  collec- 
tion, 460. 
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I       ivations, 

Angel  Site:  method;  and  te<  hniques, 
1-76,  4-80-84,  +94-96,  497-98, 
4-99;  outlying  camp  site,  476- 
3  .  village  site,  478-96;  pali- 
sade, 496-502;  Mound  F,  502- 
12; 

Baehr  Mounds,  172-83;  Hemplull 

Mound,     196-204;     McCain     Site, 

9-60. 

Fabrics,  see  Textiles. 

Face,  blackening  of,  as  indication  oi 

mourning,  262,  2''^,  342,  345-47; 
painting    of:    corpse's,    243,    249, 
254,  264,  279,  341,  387,  416; 
widow'-,  396. 
Feasts,  see  Food  and  feasts. 
Fenton,  William  X.,  363. 
Figurines,  Angel   Site,   507-8;   Baehr 
Mounds,   179,   183,  210.    See  also 
Effigies. 
Fireplaces  Angel  Site,  486,  511;  Mc- 
Cain Site,  1  3-16. 
Fires,  in  burial  rite-,  24  5,  246,  2  5  2, 
261,    268,    281,    295,    297,    312, 
317,  318,  342,  348,  35  1,  38  5-86, 
391,    392,    394,    41  1,    415,    418, 
421. 
Fisher,  Margaret  W.,  306n. 
Fishhooks,  Angel  Site,   516;  McCain 

Site,  29,42-45. 
Flaking  instruments,  McCain  Site,  34. 
Flannery,  Regina,  344-45,  347,  349, 

3  52,  3  56,  3  5  7,  360. 
Flint  object-.  Angel  Site,  495,  514; 
Baehr  mounds,  172,  174,  175-76. 
177,  184,  207-8;  Goodall  focus 
-ite,  83,  84,  90,  100,  104-6,  115, 
116,  120;  Hemplull  mound,  200; 
McCain  Site,  27,  29,  50,  52,  58, 
78;  drills,  5  2,  1  16,  514;  flakes  and 
-pawls  +95;  knives,  29,  83,  84, 
90,  100,  116,  120-21,  172,  174, 
175-76,  177,  184,  207-8,  514; 
projectile  points,  27,  50,  5  8,  78, 
100,  104-6,  115;  scrapers,  29,  106, 
116,  121,  514. 
Fluor  spar,  figurine,  from  Angel  Site, 
507-8;    gorgets,     from     Hemplull 


mound,  201,  206. 

Fluoritej  worked,  5 1  S. 

Flute-,  Angel  Site,   5  ]  o. 

Fo(  us,  defin  it  ion  of,  1  36. 

Food  and  leasts,  evidence  of,  McCain 
Site,  16-18;  in  funeral  rites,  245, 
247,  250,  261,  262,  263,  264, 
265,  268-69,  271,  275,  281,  282, 
286,  290-91,  295,  296,  297,  303, 
309,  310-1  1,  315,  317,  341,  342, 
353,  356,  359,  365,  385,  388, 
390-91,  392-93,  394,  403,  408, 
410,  411,  41  5,  417,  418,  420, 
421-22. 

Fort  Ancient  aspect,  236. 

Fort  St.  Louis,  273,  27  5,  276,  3  74. 

Fowler,  facob,  surveyor,  457,  458. 

Fox  tribe,  240;  mortuary  customs, 
303-4,  306.  309,  314, '33  5,  341- 
42,  343,  346,  348,  35  1,  3  54,  35  5- 
56,  359,  361-62,  363,  365,  367, 
369;    "Shawnee   dance,"    308n. 

Frankfort  (Ohio),  old  Shawnee  town 
near,  270-7  1 . 

Franquelin  map,  275n,  276. 
Funeral     attendants,     directors,     244, 
245,    249,    252,    259,    286,    287, 
288-89,  304,  317,  318,  3  59,  361, 
378,   384-85,   386-87,   388,   389, 
390-91,  393,  395,  399,  401,  409, 
414,  415,  417,  421  ; 
corpse   handlers:  qualifications  and 
duties  244,  249,  264,  280,  290, 
315,  317,  341,  348,  359,  385, 
387,  401,  410,  414,  417;  puri- 
fication of,  245,  251,  286,  287, 
309,  312,  3  5  5,  365,  390,  403, 
410,    417;    taboos,    imposed   on, 
246,  312,  313,  314,  353,  354, 
355,  392,  393,  410-1  1  ; 
gravediggers:  qualifications  and 
duties,  244,  248,  249,  2  51,  2  5  3, 
259,    264,    280,    289-90,    312, 
315,  317,  340,  341,  348,  353, 
354,  359,  385,  388-89,  390-91, 
392,  393,  401,  409,  410,  415- 
16,    417;    purification    of,    245, 
251,  263,  280,  286,  287,  289- 
90,    309,   312,    3  5  5,   365,    390, 
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403,  410,  417;  taboos,  imposed 
on,  246,  312,  313,  314,  3  5  3, 
3  54,  3  5  5,  392,  393,  410-1  1  ; 
payment  of,  244,  264,  291,  292- 
'93,  304,  307n,  312,  342,  345, 
359,  361,  399,  417,  418,  421. 
Furs,  used  for  graveclothes,  276,  284. 

Garro,  ax,  54. 

Galena,  Angel  Site,  518;  Baehr 
Mounds,  186;  Goodal]  Site,  122; 
Sumnerville  Site,  106. 

Games  and  gambling,  gaming  pieces, 
Angel  Site,  516,  5  20.  See  also 
Contests  and  Games. 

Gayton,  A.  H.,  349. 

Georgia,  State  of,  stone-box  graves  in, 
3  30,  3  32. 

Geringer,  Joseph  ).,  artifact  collec- 
tion, 461 . 

Gifts,  in  funeral  rites,  245,  250,  252, 
262,275,  282-83,  292,  307n,  315, 
348,  387-88,  391,  410-15;  cere- 
mony ot  presentation  at  burial  rites, 
274,'275,  297,  315,  316,  367,  373. 

Glass,  beads  and  bottle,  506,  507. 

Goodall  component,  analysis,  1  18-32; 
compared  with  other  components  oi 
Goodall  locus,  15  1-54;  trails  oi, 
held  in  common  with  other  com- 
ponents, 1  5  5-56. 

Goodall  locus,  analysis  ol  ten  com- 
ponents of,  76-143;  comparison  ol 
traits  of  components  of,  136-43, 
15  1-54,  15  5-56;  comparison  ot 
traits  ol,  with  related  groups,  157- 
61;  conjectures  concerning,  144- 
47;  similarities  to  other  foci  of 
Elemental  aspect,  140-43. 

Gorgets,  Angel  Site,  514,  515,  518; 
Goodall  focus  sites,  78,  90,  100, 
106,  115,  116;  Hemphill  Mound, 
206. 

Goslin,  Robert,  494. 

Gosport  (Ind.),  266. 

Goss,  Frederick,  266. 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum  (Kent 
Scientific  Institute),  87,  98,  102, 
1  14,  1  16,  1  18. 


Granite,  axes,  2  7. 

Gratten    component,    Goodall     locus, 
analysis  of,   102-3;  compared  with 
other    components     15  1-54;    traits 
ol  held  in  common  with  other  com- 
ponents,  1  5  5-5  6. 
Graveclothes,  243,  248-49,  254,  258, 
260-61,  266,  273,  274,  276,  279, 
284,  386,  387,  414,  416,  419. 
Gravcdiggers,  see  Funeral  attendants. 
Grave  goods,  Angel  Site,  477,  505-7; 
Baehr    Mounds,     172-73,    17  5-76, 
193-94,    200-1  ;    sites    of    Goodall 
focus,  76,  98,  103,  104,  114,  116, 
118;  McCain  Site,   19,  22-23,  30- 
31  ;   Madisonville  Site,   321,   323; 
use  ol,  by  historic  tribes,  244,  247, 
250,    263,    265,    269,    271,    275, 
280,    282,    295,    297,    341,    342, 
389,  407-8. 
Graves,   244-45,   2  5  0-51,   259,   260, 
261,    296,    297,    3  0  3,    304,    361, 
362,     391;     "cabalistic"     symbols 
over,  267;  care  of,  265,  296,  305, 
362,    364;    construction,    246-47, 
2^  3-54,  263,  264,  266,  268,  282, 
283,    285,    307n,    341,    345,    388, 
3  89-90,  410,  41  5-16,  420; 
coverings:   birch    bark,    272;    deer- 
skin/   272,     274,     286,     296; 
houses,  247,  2  54,  269,  272,  273- 
74,  286,  290,  291,  293-94,  341, 
345,  3  59,  390,  410,  417;  rocks, 
348,  3  51-52; 
hoV-    from   top  ol,   to  corpse,   261, 
295  ;  horse,  dog  killed  at,  348,  3  50- 
51,  370;  instruments  used  for  dig- 
ging,   244,    2  5  0,    260,    276,    28^5, 
287,  417; 

lined    with    bark    and/or    wooden 
slabs,  246-47,  2  5  3,  263,  266,  268, 
282,  285,  313,  318-19,  321,  341, 
345,  373,  388,  389,  410,  417; 
lined   with   stone  slabs:   247,   264, 
28  5,  291,  293,  301,  313,  317- 
18,319,321,  323,  325-34,  337, 
3  56,  3  5  7,  3  73,  3  74,  40  7;  dis- 
tribution of  the  complex,   32  5- 
34;     integrated     with     mound-, 
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j  H)-32,  533-34;  "beehive"  type, 
J32;  vault  type,  332-33; 
log  encased,  175-76,  177;  posts  and 
pole-  as  markers,  247,  266,  272, 
274,  285,  369-71,  390,  407,  409; 
Shawnee  tab<  <>  against  -tone  in,  247, 
91,  .1(>3.  2l'~,  321,  407,  41(>.  See 
also  Burials. 

tirc.u  Lakes-Gulf  region,  mortuary 
customs,  3  5  3-58. 

Gregg,  [osiah,  264,  343. 

Griffin,  James  B.,  236. 

Griffing,  W.  |.,  436. 

Grothe,  Merrill  G.,  465. 

Guernsey,  E.  V.,  7,  45  1,  474;  mound 
measurements,  Angel  Site,  quoted, 
+67,  468-69. 

Guns,  used  in  burial  rites,  252,  258, 
269,  270,  272,  273,  291,  292, 
294,  296,  313,  314,  341,  3  5  5, 
356,  395,  411,  413,  419. 

Guthe,  Carl  E.,  83. 

Hair-clipping  ceremony,  in  funeral 
rites,  252,  411-12. 

Hammerstones,  Angel  Site,  515;  Mc- 
Cain Site,  13,  23,  24,  25,  27,  32, 
54;  Sumnerville  Site,  106. 

Haney,  fohn  H.,  assists  in  excavation 
of  McCain  Site,  7. 

Harvey,  Henry,  cited,  2  5  7,  2  58,  263- 
64, '28 3,  346. 

Hatchets,  McCain  Site,  54-56.  See 
also  Axes. 

Havana-Liverpool  Site,  207. 

Head-washing  ceremonies,  in  mortu- 
ary  rites,  245,  246,  252,  254,  259, 
268,  281,  313,  318,  354,  386, 
396,  411,  418,  420-21. 

Hearth-tones,  Madisonville  Site,  324- 
25;  use  of,  by  Shawnee,  denied, 
325. 

Heckewelder,  John,  369. 

Hemplull     Mound,    described,     196; 

Snyder's  account  of,  quoted,    1 96- 

204;  burials,  197,  200-1  ; 

artifacts:  banner  stone,  199;  beads, 

197;  bone  objects,   197;  copper 

objects,    197,   201-4,   214;   flint 


blades,   200;   fluor  spar  gorgets, 
201,  206;  plummets,  197,  214; 
pottery,  199-200,  214;  scrapers, 
200;  -tone,  197; 
compared     with     Hopewell     and 
1  [opewellian  sites,  21  4. 
Henderson  County  (111.),  221. 
Hewitt,  J.  N.  B.,  305. 
Hidatsa  tribe,  364. 
Higday,  Dr.  T.,  1  18. 
Hinsdale,  Wilbert  B.,  76. 
Historical    accounts,   Shawnee   mortu- 
ary    customs,      237-38,     257-76; 
methods  of  dating,   257-58;   com- 
pared with  contemporary  material, 
277-99. 
Hoes,  shell,   5  18. 

Hollow   tree   inhumation,   253,    273, 
274,  296-97n,  313,  3  5  3,  3  56,  373, 
400. 
Hooton,  Earnest  A.,  236,   319,   324, 

325. 
Hopewell  culture,  definition  of  term, 

171. 
Hopewell  Zoned  Incised  potter}',  1  92- 

93,  210,  21  1,  217,  218. 
Hopewellian  culture,  various  manifes- 
tations of ,   144-47;  Goodall   focus, 
136-44;   definition  of  term,    171; 
in     Illinois,     207,     215-23;     Iowa, 
210;  Ohio,  207;  Wisconsin,  208; 
evidences  of,  in  Baehr  and  Hemp- 
lull   mounds,   207-14;   relations  to 
Mississippi  culture,  213; 
pottery:    Baehr    mounds,    210-14; 
Goodall    focus,    78-83,    84-86, 
92-97,  101-2,  106-14,  117-18, 
122-32;    in    surface    collections 
from    Saginaw    County,    Michi- 
gan,   132-36;   classification,  69- 
75;    decorative    techniques,    74- 
75,210-11,  212,  215-23;  origin 
and  diffusion  of  traits,  211-14; 
shows  contemporaneity  of  many 
Hopewellian  foci,  213. 
Hornstone    objects,    Baehr    Mounds, 

172,  175,  177. 
Horse,    carcass    of,    placed    in    grave, 
371;  killed  at  grave,  348,  3  50-5  1, 
370. 
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House  patterns  and  construction,  An- 
gel Site,  evidences  of,  484-92 ; 
Madisonville  Site,  324. 

Houses,  burials  under  floor  of,  364- 
66,  406;  Shawnee,  324. 

Hunters,  Shawnee,  special  funerals 
for,  254,  404-5. 

Huron,  tribe,  302;  mortuary  customs, 
304-5,  309,  312-13,  315,  334, 
335,  341-42,  343,  344,  345,  346, 
348,  349,  3  50,  3  54,  3  5  5-56,  3  57, 
3  59,  361-62,  365,  367. 

Illinois,  State  of,  stone  graves,  326- 

27,  330,  331,  332-33. 
Illinois    tribe,    276,    302;    mortuary 

customs,  304-5,  307,  309,  312-13, 

315,  319,  323,  341-42,  348,  354, 

355-56,   359,   361-62,   365,   367, 

369. 
Indian  Knoll  Site,  7,  60,  208. 
Indiana,  State  of,  stone  graves  in,  330, 

331,  332. 
Indiana    Historical    Bureau,    sponsors 

excavation  of  Angel  Site,  452. 
Indiana    Historical    Society,    acquires 

and   sponsors   excavation   of  Angel 

Site,  451-52. 
Indiana   State  Planning  Board,  helps 

sponsor     Angel     Mounds     project, 

452. 
Indiana  University,  45  2,  495. 
Infants,   hollow-tree   burial   of,   296- 

97n,  344;  Shawnee,  special  funeral 

rites  for,  251,  2  54,  400.    See  also 

Children. 
Informants,  Shawnee,  described,  383- 

84. 
Inlays,    in   bear   canine,    90,    179-80, 

208. 
Iowa,  State  of,  "beehive"  stone  graves, 

332;  Hopewellian  culture,  210. 
Iowa  tribe,   302,   316;   mortuary  cus- 
toms, 304-5,  309,  310,  311,  312- 
13,  341-42,  344,  348,  350,  352, 
354,   355-56,   359,   361-62,   367, 

406. 
Iron  objects,  Madisonville  Site,  321. 
Iroquois  tribe,  mortuary  customs,  347, 
35  1. 


Ivory,  effigy  of  bear  canine,  1  06. 

Jackson  County  (111.),  223,  327. 

James,  Edwin,  368. 

jasper,  banner  stone,  1  76. 

Jemison,  Mary,  271-72,  298. 

fenness,  Diamond,  344,  346,  362. 

Jones,  David,  271,  343. 

Jones,  Thomas,  first  purchaser  of  An- 
gel Site,  45  8. 

Jones,  William,  306n,  351. 

Joutel,  Henri,  257,  270,  273,  274- 
76,  277,  278,  292-93,  316;  Jour- 
nal, 275n. 

Kansa  tribe,  3  02,  316;  mortuary  cus- 
toms, 304-5,  309,  312-13,'  315, 
340,  341-42,  347,  348,  352,  354, 
3  59,  361-62,  367. 

Kaskaskia  tribe,  see  Illinois  tribe. 

Kent  County  (Mich.),  87. 

Kent  Scientific  Institute,  see  Grand 
Rapids  Public  Museum. 

Kentuckv,  State  of,  stone-box  graves, 
329,  331. 

Kickapoo  tribe,  240,  302;  mortuary 
customs,  303,  304-5,  306,  307, 
309,  312-13,  315,  33  5,  341-42, 
348,  354,  355-56,  359,  361-62, 
364,  3  67. 

Kincaid  Site,  513. 

Kinietz,  Vernon,  27  5. 

Kispoko  division,  Shawnee  tribe,  23  5  ; 
informants,  383  ; 

mortuary  customs:  248-54,  260-61, 
264-67,  267-68,  272-74,  284- 
87,  292-93,  307,  309-10,  314; 
informants  accounts  of,  3  S 1 — 
4-09 ;  elements  lacking  in,  406-9. 

Kitten,  used  as  "throw-out"  in  Shaw- 
nee funeral  rites,  250,  307,  317, 
410. 

Knives,  Angel  Site,  5  13,  514,  5 1  5  ; 
Baehr  Mounds,  172,  184,  207-8; 
Goodall  focus  sites,  78,  83,  84,  90, 
106,  116,  121  ;  McCain  Site,  19, 
29,  40. 

Kohl,  Johann  Georg,  346,  360. 

Kroeber,  A.  L.,  239,  377. 
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La  Flhsche,  Fran<  is,  368. 

La  Porte  Count)   ( Ind. ),  118. 

I ..i  Salic,  Sicur  de,  27 5,  276. 

Laval,   Otto,   collection    frcm    Angel 

Site,  4-60. 
Lawson,  Publius  \  .,  364,  369. 
L«    Beau,  C,  3  14,  346. 
Leviratc,  practice  of,  246,  2^2,  260, 

296,  298-99,  342,  419. 
"Lewiston  detachment,"  of  Ohio  In- 

dians,  262. 
Lilly,  Eli,  451,  460. 
Limestone  objects,  McCain  Site,   13, 

19,  23,  31,  50-51,  52,  56,  58. 
Limonite   objects,    McCain    Site,    23, 

24,  23.  2",  29,  54,  56-58. 
Little  Jim,  Ella,  290. 
Logan,  Shawnee  chief,  271. 
Longbone,  Willie,  307n,  313n. 
Loskiel,  George  Henry,  327. 

McCain  Site,  discovery,  7;  possible 
relations  to  other  sites,  7-8,  60;  de- 
scription of,  9-11);  evidences  of 
occupation,  10-16;  description  of 
soil,  10-13; 

artifacts:  location  of,  13;  found  in 
association  with  burials,   19,  22- 
27,    29,    30-31;    description    of, 
31-58; 
house  sites,  1  3-1  6;  evidence  of  food 
habits,  16-18;  burials,  18-31  ;  trait- 
frequency    table,    ?^}\    observations 
on    inhabitants,    58-60;    position 
in    culture    pattern    of    Mississippi 
Valley,  60. 

McCullough,  John,  3  IS. 

McFarland,  R.  W.,  270. 

McNeal  component,  Goodall  focus, 
analysis  oi\  83-86;  compared  with 
other  components  of  Goodall  focus, 
151-54;  traits  held  in  common 
with  other  components,   15  5-56. 

Madisonville  Site,  236,  240;  affili- 
ations with  Shawnee  burial  com- 
plex, 319-23,  337;  affiliations  with 
Shawnee  in  cultural  manifestations 
other  than  burial  traits,  323-25; 
house   type-:,    3  24;    shows   evidence 


oi  sedentan   population,  ^.-i. 

Mahardie,   Mi-       ,   29D. 

Mandan  tribe,  364. 

Maps  archaeological  /.one,  Angel 
Site,  466;  Franquelin,  275n,  276. 

IVIarantette  component,  Goodall  focus, 
anal)  sis  of ,  114-16;  compared  with 
other  components  l-JI-54;  traits 
held  in  common  with  other  com- 
ponents,   1  55-56. 

Marksville  focus  146,  147. 

Marksville  Site,  ceramic  traits  from, 
introduced  into  Mississippi  Valley, 
212. 

Marston,  Morrell,  351. 

Maryland,  State  of,  stone  box-graves, 
3  30. 

Mason,  Otis  T.,  86. 

Meguachaiki,  Indian  village,  276. 

Mekoce  division,  Shawnee  tribe,  23  5  ; 
informants,  384; 

mortuary  customs:  248-54,  25  5, 
258,  261-62,  264,  268,  274-76, 
282,  284-87,  297,  310-1  1,315- 
16,  321,  375;  informants  ac- 
counts of,  419-22,  413-19. 

Menomini  tribe,  302;  mortuary  cus- 
toms, 304-5,  309,  312-13,'  315, 
341-42,  345,  346,  348,  354-55, 
355-56,  3  59,  361-62,  36.3,  364, 
367;    "Shawnee   dance,"    308. 

Metal,  worked,  Angel  Site,  518; 
absence  of,  at  McCain  Site,  noted, 
58;  as  grave  goods,  247,  271,  275, 
295,  297,  321.  See  also  names  of 
metals. 

Miami  tribe,  302;  affiliations  with 
Madisonville  Site,  319;  mortuary 
customs,  304-5,  307,  309,  312-13, 
341-42,  345,  348,  354,  355-56, 
358,  359,  361-62,  363,  367,  369; 
"Shawnee  dance,"  269-70,  308. 

Mica,  Baehr  Mounds,  172,  186; 
Goodall  focus  sites,  87,  90,  103, 
106,  116,  117;  absence  of,  at 
McCain  Site,  noted,  58. 

Michelson,  Truman,  308n,  368. 

Micmac  Indians,  mortuary  customs, 
3  49,  3  5  7,  3  58. 
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Middle  Mississippi  pattern,  213,  214. 

Middleton,  Mr.  — ,  327. 

Midewiwin  rite,  409. 

Mikasuki,  Indian  chief,  351. 

Mills,  W.  C,  171. 

Minerals,  worked,  Angel  Site,  518. 
See  also  names  of  minerals. 

Mississippi,  State  of,  stone-vault 
graves,  3  32-33. 

Mississippi  pattern,  60,  213. 

Missouri,  State  of,  stone-box  graves, 
329,  331. 

Missouri  Historical  Society,  216. 

Missouri  tribe,  302;  mortuary  cus- 
toms, 3  04-5,  309,  312-13,'  315, 
341-42,  345,  348,  3  54,  367. 

Moore,  Clarence  B.,  182. 

Moorehead,  Warren  K.,  207,  271, 
451. 

Moraviantown  (Ontario),  267. 

Mortars,  Angel  Site,  515. 

Mortuarv  customs,  possible  aid  in 
linking  archaeological  sites  with 
historic  tribes,  236-37;  richness 
of  available  material  on,  237 ;  sta- 
bility of,  2  39,  3  76-79.  See  also 
Eastern  Plains  tribes,  Southeastern 
tribes,  Woodlands  tribes,  and  names 
of  individual  tribes. 

Morude,  Mrs.  — ,  327. 

Mounds,  Angel  Site,  description  of, 
466-73;  effigy,  473;  heaped  over 
graves  by  historic  tribes,  368-69, 
407;  Baehr,  172-83,  193;  Brooks 
Site,  76;  Converse  Site,  98;  Good- 
all  Site,  118;  Gratten  Site,  102, 
103;  Hemplull,  1 96-204;  McNeal 
Site,  83,  Marantette  Site,  114; 
Norton  Site,  87-88;  Scott  Site,  116; 
Spoonville  Site,  86;  Sumnerville 
Site,  104. 

Mourners,  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  role  in  mortuary  rites, 
243-46,  249-54,  259,  262,  263, 
264-65,  268-69,  276,  279-81,  282, 
283,  295,  296,  297,  298,  303,  304, 
309,  312,  317,  342,  345-46,  3  5  3, 
3  54,  3  5  5,  367,  384; 
in  informants  accounts  of  mortuary 


rites:  Kispoko-Pekowi  division, 
384-409;  ©awikila  division, 
409- 13;  C  a  1  a  k  k  a  0  a  -  M  ode  r  n 
Mekocc,  division,  413-19;  Old 
Mekocc,  419-22. 

Mullers,  McCain  Site,  23,  54. 

Murderers,  Shawnee,  special  funerals 
for,  2  54,  404. 

Muskegon  County  (Mich.),  83. 

Mussel  shells,  12-13,  177,  494. 

Mutilation  of  body,  by  mourners, 
367,  409;  of  slain  captives,  322. 

Nanticoke  tribe,  302;  mortuary  cus- 
toms, 304-5,  307,  309,  312-13, 
315,  334,  341-42,  344,  348,  3  54, 
355-56,   358,   361-62,   365,   367. 

Naples  Site,  207. 

Naples  Stamped  Pottery,  191-92,  210. 

Natchez  tribe,  3  5  7. 

Necklaces,  worn  bv  Shawnee  funeral 
attendants,  244,  249,  318,  388, 
409,  414;  worn  in  infant-naming 
ceremonies,  3  1  8. 

Needles,  see  Awls  and  needles. 

Newavgo  County  (Mich.),  76. 

Newburgh   (Ind.),  458. 

New  York  focus,  140-43,  144;  com- 
parison of  traits  of,  with  related 
groups,    1  5  7-61 . 

Nordholt,  Louis,   7. 

North  Carolina,  State  of,  "beehive" 
stone  graves,  332. 

Norton  component,  Goodall  focus, 
analysis  of,  87-97;  compared  with 
other  components,  151-54;  traits 
held  in  common  with  other  com- 
ponents,   1  5  5-56. 

Nuttall,  Thomas,  261 . 

Ocher,  found  at  Angel  Site,  515, 
518,  521  ;  found  in  sites  of  Good- 
all  focus,  76,  77,  92,  10  1,  102, 
103,  106,  117;  used  in  burials  of 
Shawnee  prophets,  254;  used  on 
face  ot   corpse,   3  8". 

Ogburn,  William   F.,  238,  3  73,  3  77. 

Ogden-Fettie  focus,  140-43;  com- 
parison of  traits  of,  with  related 
groups,  1  57-61 . 
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Ohio,  State  of,  stone-box  graves,  i  ;", 

i  n-32. 

Ohio  aspect,  Woodland  pattern,  144- 
4o. 

Ojibwa  (Chippewa)  tribe,  302; 
mortn.it  \  customs,  272,  304-5, 
509,  312-13,  31  5,  323,  326,  327, 
I  54,  535,  341-42,  343,  345,  346, 
548,  350,  351,  354,  355-56,  358, 
559,  561-62,  363,  364,  365,  366, 
567,   568,  370. 

Omaha  tribe,  302;  mortuary  cust  ms, 
304-5,  309,  312-13,  315,  316, 
341-42,  344,  347,  34X,  354-55, 
359,  361-62,  367,  368. 

Orientation  of  burials,  18-29,  244, 
260,  268,  280,  304,  321,  347-49, 
389,  415-16,  505. 

Orpheus  myth,  349. 

Osage  tribe,  3(12;  mortuary  customs, 
304-5,  3(19,  312-13,  315,  341-42, 
348,  352,  354,  359,  367,  371. 

Oto  tribe,  302;  mortuary  customs, 
304-5,  309,  312-13,  315,  316, 
341-42,  345,  351,  3  54,  3  59,  361- 
02,  367,  369,  371. 

Ottawa  County  (Mich.),  86. 

Ottawa  tribe,  302;  mortuary  customs, 
304-5,  309,  312-13,  315,  341-42, 
344,  348,  354,  355-56,  357,  359, 
361-62,  365,  367. 

Owl,  effigies  of,  518,  520. 

Paint,  used  on  corpse,  243,  249,  254, 

264,    279,     341,     387,    416;    by 

widow,  396. 
Painted  ware.  Angel   Site,  494,   5  20- 

21. 
Palisade,  Angel  Site,  496-502. 
Palmer,  Dr.  E.,  223. 
Parker,  Arthur  C,  60,  3  50. 
Payne,  Edward,  460. 
Pearls,  inlaid  in  perforated  teeth,  90, 

208. 
Pekowi  division,  Shawnee  tribe,  235; 

informants,  383  ; 

mortuary  customs,  238,  248-54, 
2  5  9-6(1,  260-61,  269-70,  272- 
74,    284-87,    292,    307,     310. 


3  14;  elements  lacking,  406-9; 
informants  accounts  of,  384- 
409. 

Pendants,  Angel  Site,  5 1  X,  5  19,  520. 

Pennsylvania,  State  of,  stone  graves, 
330,  ^^2. 

Perrot,  Nicolas,  343-44. 

Pe  tic  McCain  Site,  13,  23. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.),  272. 

Pillows  used  in  graves,  244,  250,  260, 
2X5,  2XX,  312,  320,  323,  3  5  5,  3  56, 
3X7. 

Pins,  Angel  Site,  517;  McCain  Site, 
29,  31,  38,  45-48. 

Pipes,  Angel  Site,  515,  520;  Haehr 
Mounds,  174,  176,  195,  208;  from 
Goodall  focus  sites,  76,  87,  90, 
100,  121-22;  McCain  Site,  absence 
of,  noted,  32;  Madisonville,  321, 
341  ;  effigy,  100,  121-22,  208,  515, 
5  20;  platform,  90,  100,  121-22, 
195,  208. 

Piqua  (Ohio),  269,  270. 

Plates,  Angel  Site,  521 . 

Plummets,  Hemplull  Mound,  206. 

Polecat,  William,  funeral  rites  for 
wife  of,  288-89,  299. 

Polishing  stones,  McCain  Site,  13, 
23,  24,  27,  56. 

Post  holes  and  post-hole  patterns, 
Angel  Site,  482,  491-92,  509, 
510,  51  1. 

Potawatomi  tribe,  302;  mortuary  cus- 
toms, 266-67,  304-5,  309,  312-13, 
315,  318,  323,  326,  327,  341-42, 
348,  351,  3  54,  3  5  5-56,  3  59,  361- 
62,  365,  367,  368,  369-70;  "Shaw- 
nee dance,"  308. 

Pottery, 

Angle     Site:     discussion,      519-21; 
painted  ware,  494,  5  20-21  ;  from 
Mound    F,    510-11;    from    out- 
lying   camp    site,    477;    from 
village  site,  493,  494; 
Baehr  Mounds,  174-75,  177,  179, 
182,     186-93,     193-95,     210-14; 
from  Goodall   focus  sites,   78,   84- 
86,    87,    92-97,     101-2,     103. 
106-14,     116,     117-18.     122-23; 
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Hemplull  Mound,  199-200,  214; 
Middle  Mississippi,  213-14;  balls, 
520;  beads,  519;  discs,  519;  dis- 
coidals,  519;  ear  plugs,  519; 
effigies,  519,  5  20;  pendants,  519, 
520;  pipes,  208,  5  20;  plates,  521  ; 
rings,  520;  as  grave  goods,  247, 
275,  295,  297,  321,  341.  See  also 
Hopewellian  culture,  pottery. 

Projectile  points,  Angel  Site,  513, 
516;  Baehr  Mounds,  177,  184; 
from  Goodall  focus  sites,  78,  90, 
100,  104-6,  115,  120;  McCain 
Site,  19,  22-23,  29,  31,  34-36,  50. 

Property  of  deceased,  used  in  mortu- 
ary rites,  243,  245,  249,  252,  272- 
73,  280,  290,  291,  295,  312,  315, 
359,  367,  387,  399,  417-18. 

Prophet,  The,  Shawnee  chief,  306; 
reports  to  Trowbridge  cited,  23  8, 
265,  266,  292,  293,  325,  326. 

Prophets,  Shawnee,  "reawakening  of," 
41  5n;  special  funerals  for,  2  54, 
403-4. 

Public  square,  Angel  Site,  475. 

Purdue,  Albert  H.,  work  at  Angel 
Site,  459,  467,  468-69,  471,  474, 
496. 

Purification  rites,  funeral  attendants, 
245,  251,  263,  280,  281,  286, 
287,  289-90,  309,  312,  3  5  5,  365, 
390,  403,  410,  417;  mourners, 
245,251,252,254,259,268,278, 
280,  281,  283,  286,  287,  309, 
313,  317,  318,  353,  355,  356, 
365,  386,  390,  391-92,  395-96, 
403,  417,  420-21;  of  grave-dig- 
ging implements,  250,  260,  287, 
317,  417;  of  premises,  245,  251, 
252,  259,  281,  286,  312,  355, 
3  5  7,  399-400,  415. 
Putnam,  Frederick  W.,  214. 

Quapaw  tribe,  310,  311,  316,  422. 
Quart/,  and  quartzite  objects,  54,  92, 
122,  518. 

Raccoon    teeth,   perforated,   Baehr 
Mounds,  176. 


Radin,  Paul,  343,  368. 

Randolph  County  (111.),  326. 

Rattles,  from  Angel  Site,  519. 

Red  Cedar  River  focus,  140-43  ;  com- 
parison of  traits  of,  with  related 
groups,  1  5  7-61 . 

Religion,  cause  for  stability  in  mortu- 
ary customs,  300,  378. 

Ridout,  Thomas,  269. 

Rings,  Angel  Site,  bone,  517;  pottery, 
520. 

Ritchie,  William  A.,  60. 

Ross  County  (Ohio),  270. 

Rude,  William  L.,  465. 

Sagard-Theodat,  Gabriel,  344,  345. 

Saginaw  County  (Mich.),  pottery 
from  surface  collections  in,  132- 
36. 

St.  Ann  Island  (Ontario),  267. 

St.  Clair  County  (111.),  215. 

St.  Joseph  County  (Mich.),  1  14. 

Sandstone,  objects,  1  rom  Angel  Site, 
5  14,   515;   from   McCain  Site,  58. 

Sargent,  H.  E.,  86. 

Sauk  tribe,  302;  mortuary  customs, 
304-5,  31)9,  312-13,  315,  316, 
341-42,  345,  348,  351,  3  54,  3  5  5- 
56,  3  59,  361-62,  367,  369. 

Schneider,  Martin,  3  5  5. 

Schoolcraft,   Henry  R.   368,   371. 

Scott  component,  Goodall  focus, 
analysis,  116-18;  compared  with 
other  cemponents,  151-54;  traits 
held  in  common  with  other  com- 
ponents,   1  5  5-56. 

Scrapers,  Angel  Site,  514,  5  18;  Good- 
all  focus  sites,  106,  115,  116,  121  ; 
McCain  Site,  19,  29,  31,  40,  5  0- 
52;  as  grave  goods,  321. 

Segar,  Jennie,  Shawnee  informant, 
274,  "288,  383,  384,  406,  407. 

Seneca  tribe,  240,  302;  mortuary  cus- 
toms, 263,  303-5,  308,  309,'  312- 
13,  315,  334,  335,  341-42,  343, 
346,  348,  349,  3  50,  3  54,  3  5  5-56, 
558,  3  56,  361-62,  363,  367,  368; 
"frolick"  dance,  298;  relations 
with  Shawnee,  30  5-6. 
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Serpent  Mound,  Ohio,  2  14. 

Serpentine,  fiammerstones  and  mul- 
lets 54. 

Shale,  discs,  5 1  4. 

Shamans,  decrease  of,  among  Shaw- 
nee, 379;  special  funerals  for,  2>4, 
403-4. 

Shark  teeth,  perforated,  Baehr 
Mounds,  176,  208. 

Shawano,  cousin  of  Tecumseh,  267. 

Shawnee  tribe,  Algonquian-speaking 
tribe,    235;    locations    of,    235-36, 


272,  275,  276,  373-75,  379; 
divisions  of:  named,  235;  conjec- 
ture- as  to  origins  of,  2  5  5-56; 
affiliations  with  other  tribes,  240, 
33  5-36;  dress,  1860,  p.  261  ;  in- 
troduction of  firearms  to,  273; 
ommemorative  dance,  297n-98n, 
308-9;  use  of  necklaces  in  infant- 
naming  ceremonies,  318;  affiliations 
with  Madisonville  in  cultural  mani- 
festations other  than  burial  traits, 
323-25;  houses,  3  24;  seasonal 
movements,  325;  informants,  de- 
scribed, 383-84; 

mortuary  customs:  richness  of  avail- 
able material  on,  237;  method 
of  study  of,  outlined,  237-39, 
240-42;  stability  of,  239,  240, 
255,277,283,291-92,  293-94, 
299-300,  378-79;  general, 
1890-1938,  pp.  243-47; 
elements  lacking  in  present-day 
ntes,  247;  stone-lined  grave 
complex,  247,  264,  291,  293, 
296,  301,  313,  317-18,  319, 
321,  323,  325-26,  334,  337, 
407;  limited  to  certain  divisions, 
24-7->6\  reasons  for  divisional 
variations,  25  5-56;  show  inter- 
divisional  borrowing,  25  5;  his- 
torical references  to,  2  5  7-76; 
method  of  comparison  of  his- 
torical accounts  with  contem- 
porary material,  277-78;  con- 
tinuities in  complex,  279-83; 
modifications  in  complex,  284- 
91  ;  addition-  to  complex,  291  - 


94;    losses   in   complex,   294-99; 
trails  unique  to  tribe,  30  1,  317- 
19,      3  36-3  7;      Eastern      Plains 
affiliations,    30  1,    310-1  1,    336, 
374;    CJreat    Lakes    tribes    affili- 
ations,   301;    Southeastern    affili- 
ations, 301,  309-10,  335,  373- 
74;  Southeastern-Eastern   Plains 
affiliations,   3  16-17;   Woodlands 
affiliations,     303-9,    373,    374; 
Woodland-Eastern    Plains   affili- 
ations, 314-16;  Woodlands- 
Southeastern  affiliations,  31  1-14; 
shared     with     eastern     North 
American  tribes,  317;  affiliations 
with  Madisonville,  301,  319-23, 
337;   comparison  of,  with   east- 
ern North  American  tribes,  34  1- 
42,   348,   3  51,   3  5  3,   3  54,   355- 
56,  3  59,  361-62,  365,  367;  give 
indication  of  movement  of  tribe, 
373-75;    interdivisional   and   in- 
tertribal burials,  40  5-6;  inform- 
ants accounts  of,  3  84-422. 
Shell  objects,  Angel  Site,  518;  Baehr 
Mounds,    1  72,"  1  76,    179,    184-86, 
194-95;  from  Goodall   focus  sites, 
78,  87,  90,    100,    106,    116,    117; 
Hemphill     Mound,     201,     206; 
McCain     Site,     58;     Madisonville 
Site,   321  ;   beads,   76,   78,  90,    172, 

176,  179,  184-86,  201,  206;  con- 
tainers, 78,  87,  106,  1S4,  186; 
cups,  172;  dippers,  100;  dishes, 
90;  spoons,  90. 

Shells,  mussel,  deposits  of,  12-13,  177, 
494. 

Shetrone,  Henry  C,  23  5-36,  3  26. 

Silver  objects,  Angel  Site,  with  intru- 
sive burial,  506-7;  Converse  Site, 
101. 

Singing,  in  funeral  rites,  247,  274, 
295,  297,  315,  363. 

Siouan-speaking  tribes,  see  Eastern 
Plains  tribes. 

Skeletal  material,  Angel  Site,  pre- 
served, 494;  Baehr  Mounds,   172, 

177,  178,  179;  Hemphill  Mound, 
197,  200;  McCain  Site,  18-22. 
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Skinner,    Alanson,    48,    308n,    327, 

362,  364. 
Skinner,  Mrs.   Dorothy  P.,   3  83. 
Skulls,    from    McCain   Site,   restored, 

19-22. 
Skve,    Nancy    or    Dora,    Shawnee    in- 
formant,'383,  384,  406,  408. 
Slate    objects,   Angel    Mounds,    514; 

Goodall  focus  sites,  100,  106,  1  1  5- 

16. 
Smithsonian   Institution,   86. 
Snyder,    Dr.    J.    F.,    184,    20  7,    210, 

214;     report    on     Baehr    Mounds, 

quoted,     171-83;     on     Hemphill 

Mound,    196-204. 
Soil  analysis,  Angel  Site,  478-80. 
Sororate,  practice  of,  246,  2  52,  296, 

298-99,  342,  419. 
Southeastern  culture,  242. 
Southeastern  tribes,  302,  3  39; 

mortuary  customs:  3  39,  349,  364- 
66;  Shawnee  affiliations,  309-10, 
335,  337;  Shawnce-Woodlands 
affiliations,  311-14;  Shawnee- 
Eastern  Plains  affiliations,  316- 
17. 
Spades,  Angel  Site,  5  1 4. 
Spawls,    quartz    and    fluorite,    Angel 

Site,  518. 
Speck,  Frank  G.,  278n,  327. 
Speeches,  in  connection  with  mortuary 

rites,  245,251,286,  295,297,  317, 

358,  359,  389,  393,  397-98,  401, 

412-13,  416,  418. 
Spencer,  Joab,  261. 
Spirit  bundles,  kept  by  mourners,  247, 

362,  363-64,  408.' 
Spoons,  Angel  Site,  5  18;  Norton  Site, 

90. 
Spoonville  component,  Goodall  focus, 

analysis,     86-87;     compared     with 

other    components,    151-54;    traits 

of,    held    in    common    with    other 

components,  15  5-56. 
Sprinkle,    John,    founder    of    present 

Newburgh,  458. 
Squier,  E.G.,  171,  270,  271. 
Stinson,    Floyd,   work    at   Angel    Site, 

459,  467,' 468-69. 


Stone, 

artifacts:  Angel  Site,  513-15; 
Baehr  Mounds,  172-73,  174-75, 
176,  177,  184,  194,  206,  208; 
from  Goodall  focus  sites,  78,  87, 
90,  100,  102-3,  104-6,  115-16, 
120-21;  Hemphill  Mound,  1  97, 
199,  206;  McCain  Site,  13,  19, 
20,  22-24,  25,  27,  29,  31,  32, 
34,  40,  50-58;  Madisonville, 
321  ;  axes,  19,  23,  24,  25,  27, 
32,  54-56,  515;  banner  stone, 
176,  199,  208;  celts,  78,  121, 
172,  514;  charms,  29,  56; 
chisels,  102-3,  514;  drills,  116, 
514;  gorgets,  78,  90,  100,  106, 
115-16,  515;  hammerstones,  1  3, 
23,  24,  25,  27,  32,  54,  106, 
515;  knives,  19,  29,  31,  50-52, 
78,  106,  116,  120-21,  172,  174- 
75,  513,  514;  mullers,  23,  54; 
pipes,  121-22,  174,  208;  plum- 
mets, 206;  polishing  stones,  13, 
23,  24,  27,  56;  projectile  points, 
19,  22-23,  29,  31,  34,  50,  78, 
90,  1  04-6,  115,  120,  5  13; 
scrapers,  19,  29,  31,  40,  50-5  2, 
106,  1  15,  116,  121,  514;  spades, 
514;  whetstones,  29,  56,  58; 
as  grave  goods,  247,  275,   291, 

293,  295,  297,  321,  419; 
graves:  lined  with,  247,  264,  28  5, 

291,  293,  296,  301,  313,  317- 
18,  319,  321,  323,  325-34,  337, 
3  5  6,  3  5  7,  3  73,  3  74,  40  7  ; 
entrances  to,  marked  by  painted, 

294,  296;  "beehive;'  3  32; 
vault,  332-33;  marked  by  piles 
of,  348,  3  5  1-52. 

Suicides,  Shawnee,  funerals  for,  2  54. 

Sumnerville  component,  Goodall 
focus,  73;  analysis  of,  10  3-14; 
compared  with  other  components, 
of  Goodall  focus,  15  1-54;  traits 
of,  held  in  common  with  other 
components,  15  5-56. 

Swanton,  John  R.,  328,  349,  3  5(1, 
3  5  8,  366. 

Syenite  pebbles,  Norton  Site,  92. 
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Taboos,  associated  with  funeral  rites, 
gainst  certain  kind--  of  grave  goods, 
247,  250,  291,  293,  521,  4-07-8, 
4I(>;  against  use  of  name  <>t  dc- 
ascd,  +09;  imposed  on  entire  di- 
\  ision,  253,  293 ;  imposed  on 
funeral  attendants,  246,  312,  31  5, 
314,  $53,  J 54,  3  5  5,  391-92,  393, 
4  1 1'- 1  1  ;  imposed  on  mourners,  245, 
246,  253,  264,  280,  281,  283,  5 1-2, 
359,  3('2;  imposed  on  widow  or 
widower,  246,  247,  253,  265,  281 

•  -,  286,  2S7-SS,  296,  297,  304, 
$09,  310,  313,  3  IS,  3  5  3,  354, 
365,  391,  393,  397,  400,  408, 
412. 

Taensa  tribe,  3  57. 

Tchefuncte  culture,  146-47. 

Tecumseh,  Shawnee  chief,  265,  271, 
306;  burial  of,  267-68. 

Teeth,  bear,  etc.,  perforated.  Angel 
Site,  517;  Baehr  Mounds,  176, 
179-80,  184,  208;  Goodall  focu0 
sites,  83,  84,  90,  100,  116. 

Temple,  evidences  of,  Mound  F, 
Angel  Site,  508-1  1. 

Tennessee,  State  of,  stone  graves  in, 
328,  330-32. 

Tennessee  River  basin,  archaeological 
explorations  in,  453. 

Textiles,  evidences  of.  Angel  Site, 
519;  Baehr  Mounds  176,  183, 
195;  Goodall  focus  sites,  78,  90, 
100,  117. 

Thatching,  evidences  of  use  of  at 
Angel  Site,  487-88. 

©awikila  division,  Shawnee  tribe,  in- 
formants, 483  ; 
mortuarv    customs:    23  5,    248-54, 

2  58,  262-64,  284-87,  292,  307, 

3  09-10,     314;     informants     ac- 
counts of,  409-13. 

Thomas,  Cyrus,  on  stone-box  graves, 
3  2  5-26,  326-27;  work  on  Angel 
Site,  459,  467,  468-69,  474. 

"Throw-outs,"  used  in  funeral  rites, 
250,  307,  317,  410. 

Tin,  Angel  Site,  506. 

Titterington,  Dr.  P.  F.,  216,  218. 


Tobacco,  used  in  mortuary  rites,  244, 
2  5'),  263,  264,  268,  2SS,  295,  312, 
317,  318,  354,  385,  389,  401,  408, 
410,  414-1  5,  4  16-17,  421. 

Tokens,  or  charm-,  McCain  Site,  29, 
56. 

Tree  interment,  see  Hollow  tree  in- 
humation. 

Trempealeau   locus,   140-43. 

Trempealeau  mound  group,  compari- 
son of  traits  oi ,  with  related  groups, 
1 57-61. 

Tremper  Site,  2  1  0. 

Trowbridge,  C.  C,  cited,  2  3  8,  2  57, 
264,  266,  269,  270,  278,  292,  307. 

Trowels,  Angel  Site,   5  19. 

Troyville  focus,  1 46,  147. 

Tubes,  bone.  Angel  Site,   517. 

Turner  mound  group,  210,  3  30. 

"'Fuming  dance/'1  265,  269,  2*1, 
295,  297-98,  308-9. 

Turtle,  effigy,  Angel  Site,  418;  shell 
of,  23,  78,  116,  122;  symbol  of, 
used  to  mark  Tecumseh's  grave, 
267. 

Tutelo  tribe,  adoption   rites,   318. 

United    States    National    Museum, 

221. 
University  of  Michigan,  Museum  of 

Anthropology,  76. 
Unmarried    persons,    special     funeral 

rites  for,  400,  413. 

Vigils,  pre-burial,  244,  250,  260, 
262,  274,  276,  280,  282,  285,  290, 
341,  342,  415;  post-burial,  245, 
251-52,  254,  281,  295,  304,  312, 
317,  3  3  0,  3  5  3,  3  54,  3  5  5-56,  361, 
363,  394-95,  400,  401,  41  1,  418, 
420. 

Vine  Valley  aspect,  Woodland  pattern, 
144. 

Vision-seekers,  blacken  face,   347. 

Wajomik  (Pa.),  272. 
Wapakoneta   (Ohio),  263. 
Warriors,   Shawnee,   burials   of,   2  54, 
260,  282,  294,  296,  369-70,  404. 
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Wasp  nests,  487-88. 

Webb,  WilliamS.,  329,  3  5  0. 

Weeping  and  wailing,  burial  rites, 
247,  259,  262,  263,  264,  265,  271, 
284,  341,  342-43,  378,  409. 

West  Virginia,  State  of,  stone-box 
graves,  330,  332. 

Whetstones,  McCain  Site,  29,  56,  58. 

White,  Tini,  299. 

White  culture,  influence  on  Shawnee 
burial  customs,  258,  287,  288,  293, 
294,  3  74-75. 

Widows  and  widowers,  role  in  funeral 
rites  of  spouse,  250,  251,  254 
(widow  of  chief),  259,  262,  265, 
275,  286,  304,  307n,  342,  388, 
391,  392,  411-13,  416-17;  con- 
dolence ceremonies  for,  246,  252- 
53,  259-60,  265,  268,  281,  283, 
286,  289,  295,  296,  312-13,  317, 
353,  3  54,  3  56,  393-400,403,411- 
12,  418-19,  421;  taboos  imposed 
on,  246,  251,  253,  265,  268,  281, 
286,  287-88,  297,  303,  304,  310, 
313,  342,  348,352,  361,  365,  386, 
391,  392,  398-99,  403,  412,  413, 
419,  421. 

Williams,  Billv,  Shawnee  informant, 
383,  384. 

Williams,  Mary,  Shawnee  informant, 
324,  383,  384,  385n,  387n,  392, 
400,  406,  407,  408. 

Willoughbv,  Charles  C,  on  Madison- 
ville  Site,  213,  319,  324. 

WTilson  County  (Tenn.),  328. 


Winnebago  tribe,  302,  316;  mortuary 
customs,  304-5,  309,  312-13,  315, 
334,  335,  341-42,  346,  348,  354, 
355-56,   358,   359,   361-62,   363, 
364,  365,  367,  368,  370. 
Wisconsin,  State  of,  "beehive"  stone 
graves,   3  32;    Hopewell ian  culture 
in,  208. 
Wissler,  Clark,  379. 
Witches,  Miami  cremation  of,  3  54. 
Wolf  teeth,  perforated,  90. 
Woodland  pattern,  60,  73,  144,  212, 

213. 
Woodlands  tribes,  "ghost  feasts,"  3  1  0- 
11; 

mortuary  customs:  339,  345,  353; 
Shawnee      affiliations,      241-42, 
302,    303-9,    334-36,    358-64; 
Shawnee-South  eastern     affili- 
ations, 311-14;  Shawnee-Eastern 
Plains  affiliations,  314-16. 
Work    Projects    Administration,    aids 
in  excavation  of  Angel  Site,  452- 
54,  465,  495,  502-3,  512. 

Yarrow,  H.  C,  339. 

Yuchi  tribe,  302;  mortuary  customs, 
304-5,  309,  310,  312-13,  313-14, 
315,  335,  336,  341-42,  343,  348, 
351,  354,  355-56,  359,  365,  367, 
406;  "Shawnee  dance,"  308;  use 
of  necklaces  in  infant-naming  cere- 
monies, 318. 

Zeiner,  Mrs.  Helen  Marsh,  502. 
Zeisberger,  David,  273. 
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